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By  RICHARD  GORDON  McCLOSKEY 

Written  For  Coast  Artillery  Drivers 
Written  About  Coast  Artillery  Materiel 
W  ritten  by  an  Expert  in  Motor  Transportation 

Huy  Every  Driver  a  ropy 
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placed  b\  German  industry  even  with  the  help  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  occupied  countries.  The  German  High 
Command  was  therefore  obliged  to  revise  its  principles 
of  tactical  use  of  airplanes. 

This  last  summers  campaign  showed  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  arc  now  using  aircraft  primarily  to  support  their 
Land  troop'  offensive  on  a  narrow  front.  Moreover, 
they  extended  air  operations  only  to  the  immediate 
rear  of  their  enemy's  front,  keeping  lateral  dispersion 
of  action  to  a  minimum. 

Planes  were  also  heavily  used  for  countering  the  of 
fensive  of  Soviet  troops.  In  such  cases  the  enemy  air¬ 
craft  were  used  to  strike  systematic  blows  at  the  first 
echelon  of  Soviet  troops  in  their  counterattacks,  trying 
to  stem  their  advance  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  re¬ 
grouping  of  their  own  land  forces  to  strike  a  counter 
blow.  II  this  action  failed  to  stem  advance  of  Soviet 
troops,  the  Luftwaffe  (while  continuing  to  attack  our 
first  echelon)  would  direct  its  main  blow  at  troops  of 
the  second,  particularly  at  crossings  and  narrow  pas¬ 
sages.  If  this  failed,  the  Luftwaffe  centered  its  attention 
on  our  rear,  trying  to  disrupt  the  delivery  of  supplies  to 
the  advancing  units. 

Soviet  pilots  and  AA  gunners  organize  their  defense 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  Luftwaffe  opera¬ 
tions  A  basic  principle  in  AA  defense  of  troops  is 
maneuver,  which  can  Ixr  extensively  employed  by  AA 
artillery  and  machine  guns.  A  vast  stretch  of  front  does 
not  permit  the  organization  of  equally  strong  AA  de 
femes  in  every  direction,  nor  is  this  necessary  inasmuch 
as  enemy  aircraft  operate  usually  in  certain  directions 
only.  It  is  in  such  fixations  that  powerful  AA  defenses 
have  to  lie  provided,  even  at  the  expense  of  weakening 
the  defense  in  sectors  of  secondary  importance. 

War  experience  shows  that  the  greatest  effect  in 
bombing  troop  crossings  can  be  achieved  by  planes 
living  not  higher  than  9,000  feet.  The  most  effective 
means  of  combating  such  enemy  air  attacks  on  ground 
troops  is  by  synchronized  fire  from  small-caliber  AA 
artillery  and  AA  machine  guns.  Troops  of  the  leading 
echelon  under  cover  of  such  AA  fire  must  push  forward 
as  far  as  possible  toward  the  enemy’s  main  line  of  te- 


AA  u.  Dive  Bomber.  This  Red  Army  gun  crew  keeps 

firing,  undisturbed  hj  the  bomb  burst  behind  them. 

At  the  Ivginning  of  the  war  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  German  Luftwaffe  usually  struck  its  blows  in  the 
direction  of  the  offensive  of  their  land  troops,  extend¬ 
ing  its  operations  to  a  depth  of  125  to  150  miles.  There 
by  it  tried  to  strike  a  blow  not  only  at  the  rear  of  Red 
Army  troop,  and  their  communications,  but  also  at 
centers  of  war  industry  to  disorganize  the  work  there 
and  cause  panic  and  disorder  among  civilian  workers. 
When  doing  this,  German  aircraft  attacked  simultane¬ 
ously  in  several  directions  fanning  out  from  the  axis  of 
the  attack. 

In  one  year  of  war  the  Luftwaffe  suffered  tremendous 
losses  in  men  and  aircraft— losing  over  20,000  plane's 
in  that  period.  These'  vast  losses  confil  not  be  fully  re- 

*By  radio  from  Mown«- 


By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Desnitsky,  Souiet  Army 
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stsuncr.  This  affords  the  possibility  of  inflicting  a  de¬ 
feat  on  attacking  enemy  aircraft  before  they  reach  the 
area  where  the  main  forces  of  your  own  units  are  con¬ 
centrated  for  the  attack.  In  preparing  an  offensive  opera¬ 
tion  it  is  necessary  to  protect  transports  and  troop  con¬ 
centration  on  designated  points  from  air  action.  Strong 
AA  defenses  along  lines  of  communication  and  at 
points  of  troop  concentration  must  be  well  camouflaged 
to  prevent  their  detection  by  enemy  air  scouts.  There¬ 
fore.  fire  at  enemy  scouts  must  he  directed  only  In  cs- 
pvially  assigned  batteries  without  permanent  firing  p<> 
utiom,  which  shift  from  place  to  place. 

On  one  sector  of  the  fnint,  Soviet  troops  were  pre- 

Cring  an  offensive.  Two  lotteries  were  assigned  to 
rass  enemy  air  scouts,  the  remaining  AA  defenses 
were  to  hold  their  fire,  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy 
reconnaissance  service  as  to  the  exact  location  and 
strength  of  AA  defenses.  On  the  night  before  the  of 
Tensive.  AA  defense  units  formed  for  Isattle.  Accord 
ing  to  plan,  a  great  number  of  AA  guns  and  machine 
guns  were  brought  close  to  the  main  line.  At  dawn 
Soviet  artillery  and  aircraft  began  their  preparation  for 
the  infantry's  attack.  Germans  dispatched  their  scouts 
into  the  air  but  uur  AAA  held  its  fire.  Assuming  that 
our  tmops  had  not  organized  for  AA  defense,  German 
bombers  calmly  advanced  in  compact  formation,  flying 


at  some  6,000  feel.  They  hoped  that  they  would  sue 
cced  in  pinning  our  tnrops  to  the  ground  and  give  them 
no  chance  to  attack,  hut  on  approaching  our  main  line 
they  were  surprised  by  a  heavy,  effective  fire  from  our 
AA  gunners.  Only  one  of  the  first  group  of  six  Junkers 
succeeded  in  dropping  its  bombs,  and  these  were  jetti 
soned  at  random  in  order  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Tin 
remaining  five  planes,  with  full  homhfoads.  were  shot 
down  by  our  AA  fire. 

\or  did  subsequent  raiders  score  any  greater  success 
Density  of  our  A  A  fire  was  so  high  that  only  a  few 
planes  succeeded  in  breaking  through.  These  dropped 
their  bombs  at  random.  Soviet  troops  then  launched 
their  attack,  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  disrupted 
German  defense  and  advanced  against  little  furthet 
resistance  from  the  air. 

But  this  was  only  half  the  task  accomplished  by  the 
AA  defense  It  was  also  necessary  to  effect  a  speedy 
maneuver  to  provide  constant  cover  for  the  advancing 
units.  Rear  batteries  pushed  forward  rapidly  on  the 
heels  of  the  infantry,  which  was  already  occupying 
firing  positions  bevond  the  main  line  of  resistance.  That 
dav  the  Germans  lost  eighteen  plants  from  Soviet 
gmund  fire  alone. 

These  lieavy  losses  led  the  German  command  to  re¬ 
vise  its  air  tactics.  On  the  following  day  the  German 


Within  sight  of  the  Kremlin,  a  quadruple-mount  machine  gun  is  ready  for 
action.  Note  the  novel  method  of  orienting  the  gun  with  the  firing  sectors 
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I'his  sledge-mount  outfit  was  credited 
with  the  destruction  of  si*  German  planes. 

KiiiiIxts  raised  their  ceiling  to  escape  the  lire  ol  small 
caliix'r  AA  artillery,  despite  the  fact  that  greater  altitude 
reduces  the  accuracy  of  Iximhmg.  Out  AA  gunners  fore 
saw  this  possibility,  anil  during  the  night  brought  artil 
lery  of  medium  caliber  closer  to  the  positions  of  our 
riflemen  and  tanks.  The  picture  of  the  day  before  was 
reproduced,  with  the  exception  that  the  main  role  was 
played  by  AA  artillery  of  medium  caliber. 

I  h<  (  iemtans  did  not  expect  to  encounter  massed 
lire  at  such  a  high  altitude,  and  Hew  without  resorting 
to  AAA  defense  Hying  maneuvers.  Our  gunners  entirely 
disrupted  their  plans  and  prevented  them  from  accurate 
hotnhing.  I  hat  day  the  Germans  lost  twelve  planes.  By 
thus  divining  the  Luftwaffes  actions,  and  maneuvering 
without  revealing  its  strength  before  the  opening  of  the 
offensive.  AA  defense  facilitates  the  advance  of  ground 
troops  in  offensive  operations. 

An  example  of  successful  maneuvering  of  AA  dc 
fense  units  which  provided  for  the  security  of  our  opera 
lions,  is  a  Horded  In  tire  movement  of  a  unit  under  the 
command  of  Major  Susky  Attacking  with  one  tank 
division  ami  one  motorized  rifle  division,  and  with  air¬ 
craft  support,  the  Germans  pierced  the  front  of  our 
defenses  and  emerged  in  our  rear  near  a  river  crossing 
.Major  Susky  was  ordered  to  protect  tank  units  which 
were  counterattacking  Without  scattering  bis  forces. 


Maioi  Suski  arranged  Ins  battle  formation  to  insurj 
covet  for  the  main  counterattacking  forces.  On  the  fir^ 
dai  the  Luftwaffe  tried  their  utmost  to  stop  our  advancl 
ing  tanks,  making  152  separate  flights.  Suskv’s  unid 
downed  five  planes,  repulsing  the  rest.  Moving  aloud 
writ  It  the  land  units,  at  dawn  of  the  second  day  the  A  A 
defense  provided  cover  for  the  main  force,  whose  unitd 
wen-  already  in  new  positions.  Thus  moving  along,  inj 
six  days  of  fighting  SusL’s  unit  shot  down  nineteen 
enemy  aircraft  Such  examples  warrant  the  conclusion] 
that  in  offensive  bottle  the  task  of  AA  protection  is  td 
occupy  forward  positrons  before  the  stan  of  the  ora 
fensive,  carefully  camouflage  at  the  beginning  ol  action* 
ami  move  along  with  attacking  units  as  the  battle  pro-] 
grv»e>  I  his  task  can  hi*  accomplished,  provided  the] 
plan  permits  great  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  AA  com 
rnandcr  in  changing  ihe  plan  of  his  Kittle  format  ionsj 
I  his  plan  must  lx*  so  elastic  as  to  let  us  intruding 
changes  m  antiaiteraft  artillery  maneuvet  if  unforeseen] 
developments  occur. 

Bcali ration  of  the  plan  ol  Ixittlc  also  demands  the! 
maintenance  of  well  organized  communication  with  i 
subordinates,  as  well  as  with  supported  ground  trixips  ] 
llu  plan  must  ptovule  that  in  case  communications  j 
are  interrupted  a  subordinate  may  make  decisions  in 
accordance  with  the  specific  situation  confronting  him. 

Success  in  carrying  out  battle  plans  and  ablv  syn 
chroni/ing  AA  machine  gun  fire  with  lire  of  small  and 
medium  caliber,  A  \  artillery  defense  units  taking  part 
in  offensive  operation*  in  one  sector  of  the  Russo  Ger 
ui.in  front  brought  down  248  enemy  planes  during 
August  According  to  available  information  800  enemy 
planes  wen-  operating  against  Soviet  troops  on  this 
front.  Consequently.  in  a  month  of  fighting  on  a  single 
ftont,  the  German*  lost  Jl%  ol  their  aircraft  to  Soviet 
ground  defenses  alone.  I  his  obliged  them  to  raise  their 
aircraft  above  the  effective  range  of  out  antiaircraft  dc 
lonsc. 

In  defensive  operations  AA  defense's  vary  their  tactics 
depending  on  the  action  of  enemy  aircraft,  The  task 
of  the  AA  defenses  consists  primarily  in  divining  enemy  I 
intentions  and  determining  the  direction  of  his  main  I 
blow.  Before  an  offensive  the  Luftwaffe  usually  con 
ducts  numerous  reconnaissance  Higlus.  Bv  obsc*rving 
the  direction  taken  by  their  scouting  planes  it  is  often 
possible  to  determine  the  proposed  routes  of  operation 
of  their  ground  troops. 

At  this  stage  A  A  defenses  must  not  reveal  their  real 
positions.  On  the  contrary,  tires  must  try  to  confuse  the 
enemy  and  prevent  him  from  discovering  their  real 
strength.  For  this  purpose  again  "Nomad"  batteries  are 
uwxl.  Such  (xttterics  frequently  change  firing  positions, 
directing  fire  at  the  enemy  reconnaissance  planes  where 
they  least  expect  it.  ITiis  misleads  the  cncim  recon 
naissancc  service  and  irec|uentlv  results  in  its  failure. 

I  hus  in  two  davs  action  one  "Nomad  battery  downed 
three  air  scouts. 

On  one  sector  ol  the  front  German  forces  succeeded 
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Quadruple-mount  machine  gum  light  the  night  tky. 


A  heavy  AA  gun.  truck-mounted.  The  barrel  appear*  to  be  wrapped  with  white  cloth. 
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in  breaching  a  Soviei  position.  Under  pressure  of  pre¬ 
ponderant  enemy  forces,  Soviet  troops  were  compelled 
to  retreat  to  a  new  defense  line.  The  commander  of  the 
AA  defense  unit,  Major  Zabrodin,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  prepared  plan,  issued  the  necessary  orders. 
Subdivisions  changed  to  positions  calculated  to  cover 
troops  during  their  withdrawal  in  columns.  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  dangerous  moment  for  retreating  troops 
and  the  most  convenient  time  for  operations  ol  enemy 
aircraft.  Air  attacks  on  troop  columns  on  the  march  may 
cause  particularly  heavy  losses,  but  Major  Zabrodin's 
unit  occupied  its  firing  positions  in  good  time  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  enemy  from  bombing  our  troops.  The  battle 
formation  was  organized  in  such  manner  as  to  enable 
all  means  of  AA  defense— immediately  troops  began 
movement— to  take  up  positions  in  the  march  column. 


Jantuay-Fclrruar j 

ami  in  CBM  die  CRCWJ  attacked.  to  fitedutiltg  brief  halts 

Along  the  route  of  march  there  was  a  river  crossing 
\t  nightfall  the  AA  unit  cominjnder  rranferred  all  hi 
forces  forward  to  protect  that  crossing.  When  the  mair 
body  reached  the  crossing  all  AA  defense  means  wen 
ready  to  repel  the  raiders,  which  soon  appeared.  A.a 
gunners  prevented  enemy  planes  from  destroying  the 
pontoon  bridges  and  from  inflicting  heavy  losses  or 
i he  Soviet  troops. 

Red  Army  AA  defense  units  are  constantly  perfecting 
their  training,  improving  the  effectiveness  of  their  fire 
and  producing  crack  gunners.  For  example  a  unit  unda 
the  command  of  Captain  \eliscvcv  downed  twenty-six 
enemy  aircraft  in  one  month's  fighting.  The  Red  Arm) 
has  scores  of  such  units,  all  resolutely  determined  tc 
defend  their  native  land  from  air  raids. 
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The  Soviet  Far  Eastern  army  attains  mobility  with 
what  it  has.  This  appears  to  be  an  ingeniously-con¬ 
trived  AA  mount,  using  a  terrestrial  machine  gun. 


Corregidor  in  Action 

By  Colonel  C.  L.  Irwin,  General  Staff  Corps * 


On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  December  19-41  (7th 
of  December  at  Pearl  Harbor)  at  3:45  a.m..  I  received 
l!  a  call  from  General  MacArt bur's  Chief  of  Staff,  telling 
i  me  that  the  Japs  were  Irombing  Pearl  1  larlxir.  He  told 
me  to  alert  the  entire  command,  w  hich  I  did.  All  units 
were  ordered  to  their  combat  locations  according  to  a 
long-established  plan  for  just  such  an  emergency. 

Out  of  the  troops  under  command  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  were  organized  the  North  Luzon  Force  under 
General  Jonathan  M.  Waimvright  and  the  South 
Lu/on  Force  under  General  George  M.  Parker.  Jr 
Then-  were  additional  forces  in  several  of  the  southern 
island'  under  General  William  F.  Sharp. 

At  norm  on  the  8th  the  Jap  air  force  tmmlx-d  Camp 
Stotscnburg  (some  fifty  miles  north  of  Manila),  Clark 
Field  (some  thirty  miles  north  of  Manila),  and  the 
smaller  flying  field  at  Baguio  (about  130  miles  north 
of  Manila).  They  also  bombed  the  Philippine  Army 
Flying  Field  at  Iba  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon,  about 
I  eights  miles  north  of  Corregidor.  It  was  these  bomb 
tngs  that  were  so  disastrous  to  our  own  planes. 

On  the  9th  the  Japs  bombed  Nichols  Field  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  Manila  and  the  following  day 
they  bombed  Cavite  (twelve  miles  southeast  of  Manila) 
and  the  vessels  that  were  docked  there  at  that  time.  On 
the  12th  they  came  back  and  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  shore  installations  that  remained  at  the  Cavite 
Naval  Station. 

On  December  10  the  Japs  had  landed  in  considerable 
strength  at  several  far  northern  points  (some  250  miles 
north  of  Manila)  with  the  probable  objective  of  estab 
lishing  a  bridge  head  to  cover  the  construction  of  land 


•hiratttd  from  a  I  court  delivered  tn  Oltmel  Irwin  at  the  Arms 
*  College  Colonel  Irwin  was  GS  tot  General  MacAtthur  until 
tfc*  General  s  departure  from  Corregidor  Colonel  Irwin  remained  ai 
G-t  for  General  Wamwright  until  three  days  before  the  fall  of  Cot 
at  winch  time  he  was  ordered  to  Australia 


tng  fields  for  Land  based  aircraft.  The  next  day  they 
landed  in  the  Lcgaspi  area  (about  200  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Manila)  for  the  same  evident  purpose. 

Landings  in  the  Lingayen  area  to  the  north  did  not 
take  place  until  about  the  2 1st.’  In  the  meantime  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Jap  force  farther  north 
mined  south  and  later  contacted  the  Lingayen  C.ulf 
lorcc  in  that  area.  During  this  movement  some  of  our 
units  withdrew  eastward  to  Baguio  from  which  place 
guerrilla  operations  were  conducted  by  those  who  took 
to  the  heavily  timbered  mountains  instead  of  making 
their  way  south  bv  devious  trails  toward  their  main 
body. 

Liter  Jap  beach  landings  took  place  at  Antimonan 
and  Mauban.  December  23  and  24.  on  tl»c  cast  shore 
of  Luzon,  about  seventy-five  miles  soutlteast  of  Manila, 
and  began  a  movement  around  the  great  inland  lake  of 
Laguna  IX-  Bay  toward  Manila. 

Overpowering  forces  of  Japanese  soon  forced  a  grad¬ 
ual  retirement  of  our  North  Force  frum  the  Lingayen 
Gulf  area  down  tl»c  broad  central  valley  of  Luzon.  The 
South  Force  was  also  compelled  to  withdraw  northward 
toward  Manila  around  both  shores  of  Laguna  Dc  Bay. 

Excellent  handling  of  both  of  these  withdrawal  ac¬ 
tions  enabled  us  to  clear  our  southern  force  through 
the  Manila  Calumpit  bottleneck  and  also  to  evacuate 
our  forces  in  the  Manila  area  bv  the  night  of  December 
31.  1941. 

Jap  units  occupied  Manila  in  force  the  afternoon  of 
Januury  2,  1942.  Both  our  northern  and  southern 

lWD  Cnmmuniqur  No.  22  m  nt  9:  SO  A  M.,  December  22,  1941, 
dated,  ’Heavy  fighting  i>  in  progrrss  on  the  Lingayen  Gulf.  ISO 
mite*  north  of  Manila  where  Ihe  Japanese  ate  attempting  a  Uniting 
m  forte.  t’ndcr  urong  naval  and  air  cwoit  a  fleet  of  about  eighlr 
troop  thipi  appeared  off  the  west  coait  of  the  tiland  of  Luton  and 
•two  afterwards  a  Urge  number  of  I  SO  man  harger  entered  Lingayen 
Gulf  attempting  landing!  in  llic  vicinity  of  A goo.  Some  at  them 
tuccrcded  in  getting  ashore  " 


Civile  Navy  Yard.  December  10.  19ft.  Small  arms  ammunition  caused  the  bright  blaze  at  the  left. 

attul  Car) m  fbi. 
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Destruction  on  Bataan,  caused 

forces,  however,  were  enables)  io  withdraw  westward 
.1  round  the  northern  end  of  Manila  Bay  into  the  Bataan 
Peninsula.  The  entire  withdrawal  was  completed  sue 
ccssfullv  about  the  7th  of  January  1942. 

General  MacArtlmr  had  established  his  headquarters 
on  Corregidor  on  the  24th  of  December.  Five  days 
later  Corregidor  wns  subjected  to  the  heaviest  bombing 
received  in  any  locality  in  the  Philippines.  The  Japs 
bombed  for  over  four  hours  with  ninety  two  planes 
living  in  relays  as  often  as  they  could  bomb,  reload,  and 
fly  again.  (Editor's  Note:  Communique  No.  34  crcd 
ited  our  AA  batteries  with  at  least  four  Jap  bombers 
on  this  date.) 

In  moving  into  the  Bataan  position,  (General  Wain 
wright’s  North  Luzon  Force  took  position  to  the  urcst 
becoming  the  Left  Corps.  General  Parker's  South 
Luzon  Force  took  over  the  east  section  of  Bataan  be 
coming  the  Bight  Corps. 

The  initial  general  line  as  occupied  ran  across  the 
northern  section  of  the  Bataan  Peninsula  from  Mauhan 
on  the  west,  or  ocean,  shore,  eastward  along  the  south¬ 
ern  edge  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Natib,  and  on  to 
\bucay  (a  length  of  about  twenty  miles)  on  the  shore 
of  Manila  Bay.  A  second  position  was  organized  from 
Bagac  eastward  to  Orion  (about  twelve  miles  in 
length).  Both  these  positions  ran  through  heavy  tropi- 
cal  forests  with  many  deep  gorges  and  heavy  thickets 
of  hamboo  and  thorny  underbrush— ahout  as  difficult  a 


by  Japanese  bomhs  and  shells. 

lighting  area  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in  tlu*  world. 

From  the  7th  of  January  until  tlic  26th  we  held  our 
original  line  on  Bataan  against  heavy  Jap  attacks  on  I 
both  sectors.  Bv  the  26th  we  were  forced  to  withdraw  I 
to  our  second  position  as  a  result  of  an  enemy  penctra  I 
tion  of  our  front  just  east  of  Mount  Natib.  This  movcl 
ment  was  successfully  completed  early  that  morning.  I 
I  hroughout  the  engagement  on  Bataan,  the  Japs  I 
made  several  landings  along  the  west  coast  behind  our  l 
front  lines  in  forces  of  from  200  to  600  men  with  the  I 
probable  intention  of  cutting  our  supply  raid  to  the  I 
Left  Corps.  These  enemy  units  were  all  attacked  and  I 
dest roved  before  they  could  push  inland  to  our  rear. 

Fighting  of  the  most  intense  guerrilla  type  continued! 
with  hut  lew  breaks  until  the  linal  surrender  of  the! 
forces  on  Bataan  April  9.  1942.  Throughout  this  action! 
the  Japs  made  intermittent  attacks  against  the  entire! 
front  of  our  line.  1  hey  were  thus  enabled  to  find  what  ! 
ever  weak  spots  we  had  in  our  own  line  and  to  effect! 
penetrations  in  such  areas.  In  most  sections  the  dense! 
tropical  vegetation  aided  their  efforts  at  infiltration. 

Immediately  after  the  Japs  occupied  Manila  they! 
sent  detachments  thnmgh  Cavite  to  Temate  on  the! 
shore  of  Manila  Bay  some  ten  miles  southeast  of  CorJ 
regidor.  Tlu-  ground  just  west  of  Temate  rises  abruptly! 
from  the  bay  and  in  this  high  wooded  area  the  Japs! 
constructed  emplacements  for  their  240mm  howitzers  I 
as  well  as  for  the  105mm  gun  and  howitzer  and  the! 
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J»f <*nrsc  mopping  up  on  Corregidor.  This  picture 
and  caption  were  taken  from  a  Japanese  newspaper. 
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I50tnm  how  itzers.  I  hese  guns  immediately  opened  up 
against  Fort  Frank  with  a  terrific  bombardment  for  a 
week’s  continuous  shelling. 

Fm  Drum  was  also  subjected  to  intense  gun-fire. 
Fott  I  luglics  received  a  lesser  amount  of  shelling.  This 
Ixiinlxudment  caused  heavy  loss  to  the  file  power  of 
Fort  Frank  and  also  to  Fort  Drum  except  that  the 
1 4  inch  guns  in  turrets  on  Drum  (two  turrets  of  two 
14-inch  guns  each)  remained  uninjured  to  the  last. 
About  50'.  of  the  materiel  was  destroyed  at  Frank. 
I  heir  casualties,  however,  were  comparatively  light. 
One  shell  entering  a  ventilator  to  underground  fire 
control  rooms  caused  the  principal  loss  in  personnel. 

The  two  12-ineh  mortar  batteries  at  Fort  Frank  were 
used  most  effectively  in  counter  butters  work  against 
jap  emplacements  on  the  south  shore.  Our  mortars 
there  continued  in  action  without  damage  until  tlu-  last 
report  on  Mas  2.  four  davs  before  the  island  forts  fell. 
The  main  damage  to  armament  on  Fort  Frank  ssas  to 


mobile  artillery— both  scacuast  and  antiaircraft. 

Corregidor  was  subjected  to  lire  fium  the  105mm 
guns  and  150mm  howitzers  fnwn  the  south  shore  hut 
not  from  the  240mm  materiel.  I  lout-ver.  as  soon  as 
Bataan  fell,  tltcse  240tnm  howitzers  were  moved  around 
thmugh  Manila  to  the  southern  wooded  slopes  of 
Mount  Marivales  and  emplaced  some  four  or  five  miles 
distanr  from  Corregidor  across  the  north  channel  which 
ran  between  Corregidot  and  Bataan.  From  these  posi 
tions  they  began  systematically  to  pound  Corregidot 
and  to  complete  the  destruction  of  such  surface  lortifica 
tions  and  utilities  as  the  Jap  bombers  had  missed.  Per¬ 
sonnel  casualties,  however,  wen-  relatively  light,  both 
from  the  bombing  and  from  the  enemy's  artillery  fire 

Japanese  counter  battery  fire  was  effective  as  a  result 
both  of  accuracy  and  of  volume.  Japanese  observation 
posts  on  Bataan,  and  observation  planes  in  the  air. 
maintained  a  close  watch  for  every  tell  tale  Hash  and 
smoke  from  firing  guns  on  Corregidor.  Every  flash 
was  evidently  plotted  on  an  accurate  topographic  chart 
and  firing  data  computed  for  all  their  hitterics  on 
Bataan.  It  appeared  that  with  each  spotted  battery  on 
Corregidor  as  a  center,  they  would  draw  an  area  of 
about  two  hundred  yards  square  .ibnii  it  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  put  everything  they  had  into  such  successive 
squares  in  violent  hursts  ol  artillery  fire  in  periods  of 
from  two  to  three  hours.  Batten-  after  batten  was  thus 
successively  wiped  out. 

As  at  Fort  Frank,  so  at  Fort  Mills  on  Corregidor.  the 
12-inch  seacuast  mortals  were  used  most  effectively  in 
counter  battery  fin-  against  enemy  gun  |  visit  ion--  on 
Bataan.  These  mortar  batteries  became  the  principal 
target  lor  l.quincse  artillery  fire.  A  final  direct  hit  w  iped 
out  our  two  main  mortar  pits.  1  his  hit  exploded  the 
central  magazine  anti  wiped  the  two  mortar  pits  clean 

The  Japs  were  also  able  to  sweep  clean  our  northern 
beach  defenses  on  Corregidor  using  all  calibers  of  aitil 
Iciy  lire  from  Bataan.  Machine  gun  nests,  and  cm 


Warehouse  burning  at  Nichols  Field.  December  10.  1941.  The  fire  was  caused  by  airplane  bombs. 
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The  Myers  Building,  M.iml.i  port  area,  burning  December  24,  1941. 


placements  for  155,  75,  and  37mm  guns,  were  blasted 
away.  Our  system  of  barbed-wire  entanglements  scat 
tered  in  the  blast  of  their  exploding  shell. 

During  the  night  of  the  5th-6tn  of  May  preceding 
the  day  of  Corregidor’s  surrender,  Jap  landing  boats 
came  ashore  on  Corrcgidor  s  north  Ix-ach.  east  of  the 
Malinta  Hill  area  out  along  the  curving  tail  of  the 
polywog-shaped  island.  With  an  excellent  artillery  sup 
port— against  a  resistance  of  weakened  men  with  few 
gun  positions  left— the  final  Jap  assault  found  little 
difficulty  in  effecting  their  landing  and  forcing  the 
surrender  of  Corrcgidor. 

When  the  decision  had  hern  made  to  go  to  Bataan 
in  December,  General  MacArthur  immediately  began 
the  movement  of  all  of  our  supplies  out  of  Manila,  and 
practically  all  of  them  were  actually  transported  to 
Bataan.  Food  already  in  the  fm.il  defense  area  was 
collected,  especially  rice,  and  prepared  for  use.  How 
ever,  with  the  large  number  of  troops  on  Bataan  and 
with  the  added  civilian  workers  and  native  population, 
it  was  not  long  before  rations  were  cut  and  cut  again. 

On  Corrcgidor.  however,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender, 
there  was  still  food  to  last  until  July.  Boughlv  speaking, 
one  day's  food  requirement  for  Bataan  would  have 
lasted  Corrcgidor  eight  days.  No  distribution  of  food 
from  Conegidor  to  Bataan  was  therefore  practicable. 
Corregidor  also  had  plenty  of  water,  although  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  interrupted  at  times  through  the  blasting  of 
maim. 

We  hauled  water  to  Drum  and  to  Hughes  at  night. 


At  Frank  they  had  the  underwater  pipe  line  to  the  south 
shore  and  up  to  the  reservoir  at  the  head  of  a  ravine. 
I  he  Japs  proceeded  to  cut  the  pipe  but  didn't  destroy 
the  reservoir  and  the  Philippine  Scout  troops  from 
Frank  would  paddle  to  the  shore  at  night  and  patch  up 
the  pipe  time  after  time.  Apparently  the  Japs  wanted 
to  preserve  the  reservoir  for  tneir  own  future  use.  There 
was  no  shortage  of  water  on  Frank. 

Our  main  shortage  in  ammunition  was  for  .50  caliber 
machine  guns.  Everybody  seemed  to  lx-  using  them  all 
the  time. 

We  won  became  short  of  3-inch  antiaircraft  am¬ 
munition  after  the  heavy  Jap  air  raids  had  been  in  force 
for  a  short  time  This  shortage  was  especially  serious 
in  the  mechanical  fuze  for  that  caliber.  We  did,  how¬ 
ever,  later  get  two  “sub"  loads  of  3-inch  ammunition 
with  mechanical  fuzes  which  were  brought  in  to  Cor¬ 
rcgidor.  Even  with  these  handicaps,  the  antiaircraft 
fire  on  Corrcgidor  was  very  effective,  especially  by  those 
batteries  that  had  mechanical  fuzes. 

I  he  Filipinos— members  of  the  Philippine  Scout  regi 
ments  Cboth  antiaircraft  anil  scacnast  artillery)  on  Cor 
regi  dor  that  had  been  trained  there  for  years— after  the 
first  excitement  was  over,  operated  just  the  same  as  if 
there  weren't  any  bombs  around.  They  did  exactly  as 
they  were  told.  After  seeing  bombs  leave  the  planes, 
they  would  jump  into  holes  just  prior  to  their  landing 
and  as  soon  as  the  bombs  exploded,  they  were  hack 
•tea in  immediately  manning  their  range  finders  and 
other  equipment-  Thev  did  excellent  work. 


German  Siege  Guns 

Of  the  Two  World  Wars 

By  Willy  Ley 


Ii  was  shrewd  psychology  on  Hitler's  part  to  start  the 
Second  World  War  with  a  speech  in  which  he  refenvd 
to  a  new  and  secret  German  weapon.  It  seems  likely 
by  now  that  he  had  no  specific  weapon  in  mind  when 
making  these  remarks  hut  they  made  everybody  w  onder 
awl  mav  have  caused  some  of  the  fear  they  were 
intended  to  cause.  The  psychology  behind  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  new  and  secret  weapon  was  mainlv  to  remind 
the  world  of  the  fuct  that  Germany  had  had  such  a 
weapon  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  namely 
Professor  RausenhcTgcr’s  420  millimeter  mobile  siege 
howitzers  which  smashed  the  forts  of  Liege.  Maubeuge 
and  Antwerp  and  which  were  later  used  against  Hus 
sian  fortresses  and  at  Verdun. 

The  interest  in  these  heavy  siege  howitzers  has  been 
revived  recently  by  reports  of  the  siege  of  Sevastopol. 
Although  not  sufltciently  clear  and  evidently  flavored 
with  propaganda  these  reports  indicate  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  used  several  types  of  siege  guns  of  a  very  large 
ealibeT  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  stubbornly  tie 
fended  Black  Sea  fortress.  German  claims  speak  about 
three  new  super  heavy  siege  guns:  a  short  naval  rifle, 
railroad  mounted,  of  690mm  caliber  (approximately 

27  inch)  and  of  two  rifled  mortars  or  short  howitzers  of 
610  and  7I5mm  caliber,  approximately  24-inch  and 

28  inch.  Some  of  those  heavy  pieces  could  be  lleetingly 
seen  in  German  newsreels  ol  the  siege.  Their  con 
struction  is  reminiscent  of  some  older  Skoda  designs 
as  well  as  of  older  Krupp  designs  hut  it  is  likely,  for 
many  reasons,  that  they  were  manufactured  by  Krupp. 
During  the  first  World  War  the  Krupp  works  proved 
decidedly  superior  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
heavy  ordnance— the  fame  of  the  Skoda  $05mm  not 
withstanding— and  the  reports  of  the  ‘‘underground’' 
also  claim  that  the  Skoda  works  arc  now  manufacturing 
principally  field  and  medium  caliber  pieces.  It  is  likely, 
furthermore,  that  the  job  of  making  new  types  of  heavy 
guns  would  he  assigned  to  a  firm  where  practically  all 
the  workers  are  Germans,  while  the  Skoda  works  arc 
known  to  he  sabotaged  heavily  by  Czech  workmen. 

No  comprehensive  and  reliable  reports  on  German 
riege  artillery  of  the  present  war  liavc  been  published 
so  far  hut  a  large  number  of  German  propaganda  pic¬ 
tures  and  films  released  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war  permit  recognition  of  several  known  types.  Careful 
measuring  of  such  photographs  can  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  calibers  of  the  guns  and  the  length  of  their  barrels 


and  it  seems  that  not  many  of  the  iamuus  World  W  ar 
I  types  are  now  in  use. 

A  lot  has  been  written  in  this  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  the  heavy  (ierman  siege  guns  of  the  first 
World  W  ar  hut  much  of  it  is  misleading.  A  good 
picture  of  the  World  War  I  materiel  of  the  Germans 
can  be  had  only  from  German  sources  which  are.  how 
ever,  widely  scattered  through  military  and  semi  mili¬ 
tary  journals  of  small  circulation,  atul  even  through 
little  known  nationalist  newspapers  of  the  period  of  the 
Wdmar  Republic. 

A  review  of  the  NVorkl  War  I  pieces  is  necessary, 
therefore,  not  only  because  the  large  collection  of 
existing  myths  should  be  dispelled  hut  also  because 
knowledge  about  those  pieces  permits  some  conclusions 
as  to  the  probable  development  since  the  rearmament 
of  the  Reich.  Generally  speaking,  only  Germany  and 
Austria  were  in  possession  of  efficient  mobile  guns  and 
how  itzers  of  large  caliber  in  August  1914.  Neither  the 
Austrians  nor  the  Germans  had  large  numbers  of  such 
mobile  siege  howitzers  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak 
of  World  W'ar  I.  But  they  had  complete  plans  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  pieces  and  a  nucleus  of  experi¬ 
enced  personnel;  to  increase  the  number  of  such  guns 
was  only  a  question  of  production.  Most  of  the  other 
Itclligcrents  had  paid  little  attention  to  heavy  artillery. 


Thor,  supposedly  used  by  tbc  Nazis  at  the  siege  of  Sevas 
topol  last  summer.  See  page  47. 
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Hum  chamber  of  4  German  long-range  gun,  found  at 
Chuignc-s.  France-  It  ts  believed  that  this  U  the  defective 
Paris  gun  mentioned  in  the  article. 


save  for  fixed  shore  batteries.  As  .1  matter  of  fact  the 
French  at  that  time  held  dear  .1  doctrine  which  had 
taken  root  to  virtual!)  the  same  extent  as  the  Eigne 
Maghiol  doctrine  of  more  recent  vintage  and  which 
proved  almost  as  disastrous.  That  doctrine  was  that  the 
75.  mitre  merveillenx  sobcanie-quittzc,  the  wmm  a  tout 
firire  I  cannori  of  all  work)  could  do  anything,  that  it 
was  useful  not  only  for  infantry  support,  for  rolling 
barrage,  drum  fire,  box  Jsarrage,  etc.,  but  that  the  fire  of 
the  75s,  if  sufficiently  dense,  could  smother  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  heavy  enemy  hatteries. 

I  hat  thcorv  might  lie  essentially  correct  as  lar  as 
theory  goes,  but  it  contains  the  important  provision  "if 
sufficiently  dense”  and  the  first  World  War  proved 
conclusively  that  sufficient  density  could  not  (>c  ob¬ 
tained.  But  since  the  larger  part  of  the  French  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  seems  to  have  believed  in  the  "miraculous  75" 
(just  as  the\  later  believed  in  the  miraculous  Maginot 
I  inc)  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  heavier  guns. 
In  August  191*4  the  French  army  had  only  two  types 
of  really  heavy  pieces:  the  old  8.66-inch  guns  and  the 
equally  old  10.66-inch  mortars.  They  also  bad  some 
12-inch  and  13.8  inch  naval  rifles.  Later  on  Schneider 
280mm  pieces  were  used  in  numbers  by  the  French,  at 
Verdun.  In  May  1916,  a  14.6-inch  (371mm)  mortar 
made  its  appearance  and  finally  even  a  railroad-mounted 
520mm  (20.47-inch)  howitzer  was  developed,  firing 
3086.5-pound  shells  with  a  661. 4-pound  bursting 
charge  to  u  maximum  range  of  19,685  yards.  But  these 
pieces  were,  as  Major  l  licks  put  it.  “used  exceptionally," 
It  is  significant  that  German  soldiers  of  the  first  World 
War  ascribed  all  fire  from  field  guns  to  French  and  all 
heavy  fire  to  Fnglish  batteries,  without  making  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  niceties  of  distinction.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  A-E.I .  they  were  usually  right. 

Against  the  French  75s  the  Germans  pitted  their 
77s  and  their  105mm  field  howitzers;  against  field  for¬ 
tifications  they  used  their  long  150s  (Krupp.  or  Rhein 
metall)  and  against  the  Belgian  and  French  fortresses 
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they  brought  three  heavy  howitzers  into  play:  the 
210mm  Krupp  (or  as  the  (Germans  preferred  to  call 
litem  21  centimeter  mortars),  the  305mm  or  40.5ctJ 
Skodas  and  the  42cm  Krupp  "Berthas."  Later  in  the 
war  the  Germans  developed  .1  marked  preference  lot 
what  they  called  tehwentes  Flach fetter  (super  heavy 
flat  trajectory)  railroad  mounted  naval  rifles,  augmented 
in  the  end  by  the  completely  insane  120-foot  Paris] 
Gun  of  approximately*  2 1 cm  and  24cn\,  the  lattet  living  I 
simply  rcoored  barrels  of  the  former. 

\mong  those  German  Hat  trajectory  pieces  l here! 
were  some  that  deserve  special  mention.  The  first  city  I 
subjected  to  long  range  shelling  by  the  Germans  m 
World  War  I  was  Dunkerque,  the  range  being  close! 
to  40  kilometers  or  about  44,000  yards.  The  guns  used  ! 
for  this  purpose  were  Krupp  coast  defense  rifles  of  .1 
caliber  of  3Slmm.  forty  live  calibers  long.  German 
soldiers  nicknamed  this  gun  Der  lange  Until  which  led 
some  French  observers  to  believe  that  there  was  a  special 
gun  type  "Emil,"  That  belief  was  somewhat  justified 
because  the  Germans  did  name  their  trench  artillery  in 
a  similar  manner.  There  was  the  Mineitieerfer  Al¬ 
brecht  and  others  and  the  shells  fired  bv  those  heavy 
trench  mortars  were  called  by  names  like  Lottie,  Katie 
etc.  Der  lattice  Emil,  however,  was  nor  a  special  type, 
it  was  the  ordinary  381mm  Krupp  coast  defease  gun. 
used  at  a  much  higher  elevation  than  customary  which 
accounted  for  the  extreme  range.  Nor  did  the  choice 
of  the  name  Emil  Inivc  anv  specific  significance  as  that 
nunre*  is  used  by  the  Germans  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  we  use  the  name  Oscar. 

Another  flat  trajectory  battery  that  has  caused  much 
wondering  was  the  one  of  the  strange  caliber  of  356mm. 
These  guns  (there  were  eight  of  them)  Were  52.5 
calibers  long  and  fired  two  types  of  shell,  one  weigh 
ing  about  700  and  the  other  about  1150  pounds 
W  hen  fired  at  .in  elevation  ol  52  degrees  these  guns 
attained  an  extreme  range  of  66,000  yards.  They  had 
been  built  by  Krupp  for  Greece  to  be  used  in  the 
battleship  Basileos  Gheorgbi  and  were  requisitioned 
before  they  were  delivered. 


1 42mm  Krupp  mortar,  barrel  section.  This  gun  was  trans¬ 
ported  in  several  loads. 
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The  most  frequently  mentioned  German  fiat  trujee 
ton  gun  of  World  W  ar  I  is.  of  course,  the  long  range 
^.un  that  shelled  Paris  for  the  first  time  on  March  23. 
|9I8  from  the  Bots  de  Crcpv.  about  eighty  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  French  capital.  The  shells  weighed 
,onu  260  pounds  and  needed,  according  to  the  latest 
calculations,  200  seconds  to  complete  their  journey 
which  carried  them  to  a  point  almost  thirty  miles  above 
the  earths  surface.  It  is  now  known  that  the  barrel  of 
the  gun  was  a  little  over  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
that  it  was  150  calibers  long.  A  barrel  of  the  langc 
Emil  type  formed  the  outer  cover,  a  rifled  210mm 
harrel  was  inserted  into  this  and  another  210mm  barrel 
pieced  on  in  front.  Because  of  the  excessive  pressures 
to  be  expected  the  shells  had  two  driving  bands  pre- 
mhd  by  pre  rifled  bourrelets  and  the  barrel  was  left 
Mnui'thhore  for  a  length  of  forty  calibers  near  the 
mu/de  Since  a  Kam  i  of  this  length  could  not  possibly 
remain  straight  it  was  supported  hv  a  bridge-like  girder 
structure 

The  oflicial  name  of  this  gun  which  is  still  miscalled 
Big  Bertha  by  some  careless  writers  was  K .riser  Wilhelm 
Getchiitz  but  was  usually  referred  to  as  Earisgeschiitz 
or  Frragesdiutz.  Oflicial  name  during  the  experi¬ 
mental  stages  seems  to  have  been  die  lange  22.2  Zetiti- 
metn  K.mmte  im  Schicssgeriist  (the  long  222mm  can 
non  in  the  shooting  cradle).  The  different  caliber 
mentioned  in  this  designation  is  unimportant,  the  call 


Eight-inch  Austrian  gun. 


her  of  the  Parts  Gun  actuallv  varied  while  it  was  being 
fired.  Sixty  numltered  shells  were  provided  for  each 
barrel  which  was  supposed  to  stand  that  number  of 
rounds  safely.  While  the  barrels,  with  one  exception 
sto<xl  sixty  rounds  and  possibly  more,  some  of  them 
had  to  be  discarded  after  the  fiftieth  round  because  the 
gun  kept  undershooting.  The  shells  slightly  increased 
in  size  in  the  order  numbered;  the  explosion  of  one 
of  the  guns  after  the  third  round  is  probably  due  to  an 
error  either  in  loading  or  in  the  numbering  of  the 
shells.  It  seems  that  the  relxired  I  Kinds  of  one  inch 


TABLE  1 

HEAVY  GERMAN  ORDNANCE  OF  WORLD  WAR  I 


Cdlirr 

V right  of  SMI 
(Approx.) 

Exttrmr  R-mjt* 

Nomr  or 

tint 

(Cd.t 

<  Pound t) 

Stiinjmt 

GUNS; 

1 7cm 

L/40 

141 

30.000 

21cm 

L/40  and  L./45 

220-240 

28,000 

24cm 

L/30  and  L/40 

(four  tvpes) 
310-330 

28.000 

28cm 

L/40  and  L  '45 

(sue  tvpes) 

770 

38.500 

30.5cm 

L/50 

900  (?) 

41.000 

(from  Basileos  Glworgicn.) 

35.6cm 

L/52.5 

700  and  1 150 

66,000 

38.1cm 

L/45 

900  and  1650 

55.000 

laager  Emil 

All  these  guns,  from  the  21cm  up.  came  on  stationary  platforms  as  well  as  on  various  types  of  railroad  mounts.) 

142.000  (Paris 

100,000  /Gun 


9.000  - 

1 1 .000  “Schwere  Ktiiten  Haubitze 

12.500  same 

9.500  ("Schnvrrr  /strife  Maner") 

13,200  "Kartaunc" 

16,000  “K.MK";  “Gamma” 

10.250  “M.”  Dicke  Bertha 


21cm 

L/150 

260 

23.5cm 

L/132 

273 

Mown 

TIERS: 

21cm 

L/12 

260 

28cm 

L/12 

770 

28cm 

L/14 

770 

30.5cm 

L/8  and  L/12 

800 

30.5cm 

L/17 

850 

42cm 

L/16RR 

(2550 

/2050 

42cm 

L/14 

(1800 
)  880 
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German  380mm  gun ,  apparent!)'  wrecked  in  tbc  retreat 
of  1918! 


larger  caliber  :  used  from  the  Bois  de  Corbie'  did  not 
rrt|uire  nutnbereti  shells  since  they  failed  to  attain  the 
full  80-mile  range  anyway.  The  crews  of  the  guns 
made  no  distinction  between  the  two  types  but  called 
both  die  Pariserin  (La  Piirisienne). 

Some  of  these  World  War  I  types  can  be  recognized 
in  photographs  released  by  the  Gennans  in  1939  and 
1940.  The  guns  at  the  Channel  Coast  shown  in  such 
pictures  are  in  all  probability  "long  Emils,"  381mm 
coast  defense  rifles,  forty-live  or  fifty  calibers  long. 
Some  railroad  mounted  guns  look  like  280mm,  forty 
or  forty  five  caljbers  long.  Railroad  mounted  howitzers 
seem  to  be  210mm  and  280mm  pieces,  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  calibers  long.  One  picture  of  an  extremely  long 
barreled  gun  released  in  1939  docs  not  only  look  as  if  it 
were  taken  some  twenty  years  ago.  it  is  suspicious  for 
other  reasons  too.  Tire  barrel  snows  the  typical  sup¬ 
porting  girders  of  the  Paris  Gun  and  I  take  it  to  be  a 
picture  of  the  1918  Paris  Gun.  released  now  for  propa 
ganda  purposes. 

A  revival  of  the  Paris  Gun  would  be  senseless  at 
present.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  rounds  daily  of  260  pounds 
each  are  not  likely  to  make  the  same  impression  nowa¬ 
days  as  they  did  in  1918;  air  raids  with  much  heavier 
bombs  have  eliminated  the  morale  value  of  such  a  piece. 

A  German  howitzer  that  can  he  seen  clearly  on  many 
new  photographs  is  almost  an  exact  replica  of  the 
German  2 1 0mm  of  World  War  1.  It  shows  the  same 
shod  wheels  and  the  same  array  of  long  recoil  cylinders 
as  the  original  Since  that  original  piece  was  generally 
considered  excellent  no  reason  exists  against  its  revival. 

Tlie  210mm  howitzer1  is  an  old  and  highly  devel¬ 
oped  standby  of  Crerman  siege  artillery.  The  shell 
weighs  262  pounds,  and  the  (original)  18%  model 
carried  a  high -explosive  charge  weighing  thirty -eight 
pounds.  Just  I x; fore  the  first  World  War  the  Gennans 
reduced  the  weight  ol  tire  hunting  charge  in  most  of 
the  numerous  types  of  their  heavy  ammunition.  In  the 
case  of  the  210,  two  new  types  of  shell  were  introduced. 

‘The  Germans  refer  to  all  heavy  howitzer*  »»  Mot) ft  ( mortars )  but 
the  guns  ate  definitely  short  ami  medium  howitzer*  with  barrels  from 
1 2-16  cal,  ton#  In  German  usage  the  term  Hjuhtze  is  restricted  to 
held  howitzers  The  Austrian  usage  was  Out  quite  uniform,  some 
heavy  howitzers  were  called  M  tin  ft  while  others,  of  essentially  the 
same  characteristics  of  length  etc  wete  called  lUubitztn 


one  carrying  a  high-explosive  charge  of  seventeen 
pounds  and  another  one  with  only  fourteen  and  five- 
tenth*  pounds.  The  extreme  range  of  the  Work!  War  1 
howitzer  was  from  9000-10,000  yards,  depending  on 
the  type  of  shell  fired. 

Another  W  orld  W  ar  1  type  believed  to  be  recognized 
on  late  news  photographs  is  the  305mm  howitzer.  Dur 
tng  the  first  World  W  ar  it  came  mostly  on  motorized 
mounts.  Both  the  Skoda  and  the  Krupp  type  of  this 
caliber,  the  trews  photographs  of  tire  present  war  show 
to  be  on  railruad  mounts. 

I  lie  length  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun  on  these  pictures 
seems  to  indicate  that  tire  revived  type  (it  has  to  he 
remembered  that  all  heavy  C German  and  Austrian  ord 
nance  was  scrapped  in  1919-20)  is  not  the  famed 
"Skoda”  L  10  or  I  12  hut  the  Krupp  305mm  L  17 
which  was  generally  known  among  German  soldiers  as 
the  Kartaune,  actually  the  name  of  a  field  piece  of  the 
15th  century  With  its  longer  barrel  tire  Kartaune 
surpassed  tire  "Skoda”  in  accuracy  of  fire  over  long 
ranges,  if  not  in  extreme  range 

The  fact  that  both  Skoda  and  Krupp  manufactured 
305mm  and  420mm  how  itzers  during  the  first  World 
W  ar  has  Ix-cn  a  source  of  never  ending  confusion.  For 
reasons  which  1  have  been  unable  to  understand  until 
very  recently  "Skoda"  got  all  the  credit.  Credit  was 
due  to  the  Skoda  howitzers  in  many  instances,  hut  they 
almost  invariably  got  credit  for  destruction  wrought  by 
Krupp  howitzers. 

The  existence  of  the  42cm  howitzers  was  first  re¬ 
vealed  at  about  the  time  of  tire  attacks  on  Namur  and 
Maulxrugc  and  the  damage  to  the  forts  of  Li£ge  was 
done  almost  exclusively  hv  these  howitzers.  The  very 
first  round  from  these  guns  was  fired  against  Fort 
Pontisse  on  August  12,  1914,  at  6:40  f.m. 

It  was  this  gun  which  was  known  as  Dicke  Bertha 
or  Big  Bertha  (not  the  Paris  Gun)  and  the  history  of 
this  piece  was  as  follows: 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  heaviest  howitzers 
produced  by  Krupp  were  the  305mm  howitzers  L/8 
(see  Table  1)  designated  as  Schirerer  Kiislettmorser 
(I  leavy  Coast  Mortar),  Tire  shells  of  this  tvpc  weighed 
about  800  pounds  and  the  extreme  range  was  a  little 
short  of  10,000  yards.  This  305mm  L/8  had  then 
recently  been  enlarged  from  an  earlier  244mm  model. 
But  it  was  felt  that  the  designation  305mm  L/8  would 
tell  too  much  about  the  piece,  it  was  therefore  referred 
to  as  Beta,  the  old  244mm  being  presumably  Alpha. 
In  1910  Beta  got  a  longer  barrel  and  became  known  as 
Beta  09  L/l 6.  This  howitzer,  lengthened  by  another 
caliber  and  motorized  later  on  became  the  Kartaune. 
But  even  before  Beta  09  L/l 6  was  created  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  heavier  howitzer  since  it  seemed  pos 
sihlc  to  build  concrete  fortifications  that  would  with¬ 
stand  direct  hits  from  800-pound  shells.  The  caliber 
of  the  heavier  piece  was  decided  upon  as  420mm  and 
it  was  put  on  the  drafting  board  as  Comma  L/J6.  The 
official  name,  which  was  retained  all  through  the  first 
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World  War,  became  Kurze  Marine  Kanone  (Short 
Naval  Cannon)  abbreviated  to  KMK.  Officially  the 
‘42s”  were  referred  to  as  KMK  Batteries  as  late  as  1916. 
Another  name  invented  for  the  howitzer  was  Ypsilon 
which  is  just  the  German  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
Y.  That  usage  probably  originated  with  somebody  who 
did  not  know  the  Greek  alphabet,  since  the  written 
letter  gamma  (lower  case)  looks  very  much  like  the 
written  lower  case  y. 

The  tests  of  these  guns  were  well  under  way  in  1911 
and  the  preliminary  work  on  the  range  tables  was 
done  by  Captain  Becker  (Cranz-Becker,  Ballistics). 
The  extreme  range  was  found  to  be  16,000  yards,  the 
accuracy  much  higher  than  just  “satisfactory”  and  the 
test  shells  weighed  about  2100  pounds,  holding  a 
charge  of  TNT  of  310  pounds.  TNT  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  was  less  sensitive  than  the  other  high-explosives 
in  use  for  German  shells.  For  some  time  a  controversy 
was  going  on  whether  such  a  large  charge  should  be 
anchored  solidly  in  the  shell,  whether  it  should  be 
poured  in  or  packed  in  and,  if  the  latter,  whether  it 
should  be  packed  in  an  elastic  medium  or  in  '  mag¬ 
nesium  putty”  which  would  harden  solidly.  After  ex¬ 
amining  a  number  of  shells  that  had  been  fired  with¬ 
out  fuses  against  concrete  targets  it  was  decided  to  use 
blocks  of  TNT,  pressed  so  as  to  fit  well,  anchored  in 
hardening  putty.  At  the  same  time  the  charge  was 
reduced  to  100  kg  (220  pounds).  Later  several  weights 
of  shell  were  designed  (see  table)  among  them  one 
that  was  hardly  more  than  1.5  cal.  long  so  that  it  had 
to  be  equipped  with  a  windshield.  Whether  the  shells 
would  be  hardened  or  not,  or  hardened  only  at  the 
tip  caused  another  long  controversy,  Krupp  had  just  had 
some  revealing  difficulties  with  naval  shells  for  the 
38 1mm  guns.  Since  they  were  to  be  armor-piercing 
they  had  been  hardened  (some  completely  and  some 
only  at  the  tip)  with  the  result  that  stored  shells  cracked 
from  mere  changes  in  temperature!  It  was  then  decided 
not  to  harden  the  shells  of  the  42s.  Even  with  normal 
hardness  they  did  not  stand  up  too  well.  It  was  re¬ 
peatedly  observed  that  they  broke  without  penetrating 
when  hitting  annor  plate  at  an  angle  only  slightly 
less  than  90  degrees. 

In  general  Professor  Rausenberger,  the  designer  of 
the  42s,  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  except  for  one 
point:  the  piece  was  much  too  heavy.  The  Gamma 
howitzer  made  six  heavy  (about  twenty-ton  each)  rail¬ 
road  car  loads,  plus  a  seventh  carload  for  auxiliary 
equipment.  The  total  weight  was  175  tons,  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  the  piece  took  thirtv-six  hours  if  everything  went 
without  a  hitch.  But  a  prepared  railroad  spur  was 
needed,  and  if  that  had  to  be  built  too  (and  the  range 
was  not  very  great)  the  whole  operation  took  one  week. 
This  might  explain  why  the  Germans  used  their  new 
heavy  howitzers  which  were  no  doubt  ready  in  1939, 
only  once  so  far,  at  Sevastopol,  with  a  second  contem¬ 
plated  use  at  Stalingrad.  The  latter  was  prevented 
by  the  counterattack  of  the  Red  Army. 


The  need  for  a  lighter  42cm  was  clearlv  indicated. 
The  result  of  the  wish  for  a  lighter  42  was  “M,”  also 
known  as  KMK  L/14  and  later  called  Dicke  Bertiur 
which  was  ready  in  1913.  Range  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
make  “M”  possible,  instead  of  the  16,000  yards  of 
Gamma  it  carried  only  to  10,250  yards.  The  most  ef¬ 
fective  range,  at  which  it  was  used  when  possible,  was 
from  4500-5500  yards,  the  most  effective  range  of 
Gamma  was  8000-9000  yards.  The  comparatively 
short  range  of  “M”  often  made  it  necessary'  to  bring 
the  gun  up  to  positions  just  behind  the  German  lines 
■which  was  especially  bad  since  the  42s  produced  a  very’ 
typical  orange  colored  smoke  ring  (not  cloud)  which 
emitted  a  typical  whining  howl.  Thgy  yvere  easy  to 
spot  for  this  reason  and  commanders  of  the  KMK  bat¬ 
teries  report  that  all  lighter  artillery'  changed  positions 
when  they  arrived  since  they  did  not  like  the  heavy 
fire  always  drawn  by  the  KMK.  The  report  of  the 
discharge  was  surprisingly  mild.  The  soldiers  fired  the 
gun  with  a  foot  long  lanyard,  being  more  protected 
by  the  splinter  shield  against  the  noise  than  onlookers 
who  stood  about  fifty  feet  away. 

(In  1916,  when  the  quality  of  the  ammunition  had 
fallen  off  perceptibly  orders  were  issued  to  fire  the 
howitzers  by  means  of  a  long  lanyard  from  cover,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  rare  anymore  for  the  shell  to  explode 
in  the  barrel.) 

Since  nothing  could  be  done  about  these  betraying 
smoke  rings  the  Germans  devised  special  “smoke  ring 
throwers”  (Tiauchringwerfer)  which  were  coupled  with 
noisy  explosive  charges  in  wooden  boxes  and  attached 
to  “carelessly  camouflaged”  dummy  guns.  They  were 
electrically  set  off  by  the  firing  of  the  real  piece,  located 
some  1000  feet  to  the  rear. 

The  “M”  battery  consisted  of  two  guns  and  had 
280  men,  commanded  by  the  battery  commander,  usu¬ 
ally  a  captain.  Two  hundred  men  came  from  the  foot 
artillery,  the  other  eighty  were  drivers  and  mechanics. 
The  battery,  when  traveling,  consisted  of  ten  loads, 
each  load  pulled  by  a  tractor.  The  batterv  could  travel 

*Onfy  the  "M”  howitzer  bore  this  nickname,  the  Gamma  was  always 
referred  to  as  Eisettbahn  42  (railroad  42).  Other  nicknames  for  the 
"M"  (and  only  for  the  "M")  were  tante  aus  Essen  (aunt  from  Essen, 
the  seat  of  the  Krupp  Works),  Dickes  Luder  (Fat  Wench)  and 
Dicker  Brummer.  It  is  difficult  to  translate  the  latter  term  properly, 
the  verb  brammen  means  a  noisy  whir  or  hum  in  the  bass  register. 
Brummer  is  a  colloquial  name  for  the  Hummel  (bumblebee).  The 
term  dicker  Brummer  was  also  applied  to  the  shells  of  the  ' ‘M  "  how¬ 
itzers,  which,  however,  were  usually  called  V.iserne  Portion  (iron  por¬ 
tion)  strictly  distinguished  from  the  Kohlenkasten  (coal  box)  which 
always  meant  a  heavy  fiat  trajectory  (naval)  shell. 

That  the  Dicke  Bertha  was  named  after  Frau  Bertha  von  Krupp  is 
nonsense.  Tt  could  be  guessed  that  it  meant  about  the  same  as  "Fat 
Wench,”  Bertha  being  proverbially  the  name  of  a  heavy-boned  and 
fat  maid  or  cook,  the  traditional  girl  friend  of  the  German  soldier.  I 
have  found  German  cartoons  hinting  at  this,  but  I  believe  that  the 
term  actually  originated  by  way  of  a  historical  reference,  similar  to 
that  expressed  in  the  nickname  Kartaune.  The  Germans  are  convinced 
that  the  monk  Berthold  der  Schuarze  (black  Berthold,  meaning  really 
Berthold  the  Alchemist)  invented  the  guns.  Consequently  a  gunner 
was  a  man  "whose  tuition  with  Master  Berthold  had  been  paid  for  by 
the  king."  Cannon  v/ere  sometimes  referred  to  as  Master  Berthold's 
daughtets  (used  in  a  semi- humorous  fashion),  Big  Bertha  would  then 
simply  be  Master  Berthold's  biggest  daughter  ...  a  derivation 
which  is  much  more  German  than  any  other. 
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about  5  raph  on  good  roads.  Load  No.  1  consisted  of 
materials  and  tools  for  assembly,  load  No.  2  was  the 
platform  wagon,  load  No.  3  was  cradle  and  spade,  load 
No.  4  was  the  carriage  proper  and  load  No.  5  the  gun 
proper.  In  firing  position  “M”  weighed  42.6  tons. 
The  howitzer  always  disappointed  visitors  because  it 
looked  much  smaller  than  it  actually  was,  having  a 
slender  barrel— the  thickness  of  the  metal  was  only 
three  and  five-tenths  inches  at  the  muzzle— and  having 
all  the  bulkier  parts,  the  breech  which  measured  four 
feet  in  diameter,  the  recoil  cylinders  etc.,  hidden 
by  the  splinter  shield. 

The  maximum  propelling  charge  was  110  pounds; 
a  barrel  stood  2000  rounds  even  when  every  round  was 
fired  with  the  maximum  charge.  There  is  only  one 
case  on  record  where  a  barrel  burst  earlier  (with  round 
888)  except  for  those  cases  where  the  shells  exploded 
in  the  barrel.  The  frequency  of  faulty  ammunition, 
coupled  with  the  comparatively  short  range  which  be¬ 
came  dangerous  when  the  Allies  produced  greater 
numbers  of  railroad  mounted  naval  rifles,  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  42s  in  1917. 

They  had  been  used  at  Liege,  Namur,  Antwerp, 
Maubeuge,  against  quite  a  number  of  Russian  for¬ 
tresses  and  finally  at  Verdun,  Ypres,  Nieuport  and 
Dixmuide.  One  "M”  battery  had  performed  more  or 
less  as  a  field  howitzer  battery  during  the  crossing  of 
the  Danube  in  the  Serbian  campaign.  This  use  as  a 
field  howitzer  was  not  exceptional,  the  Germans  used 
the  “M”  batteries  very  much  as  canon  a  tout  fairs 
after  about  a  year  of  war.  They  were  used  to  shell 
villages  and  even  field  fortifications.  Since  they  were 
not  designed  for  this  purpose  the  effect  was  mainly 
moral,  even  though  the  heavy  shells  produced  some 
15,000  splinters  of  an  average  weight  of  two  ounces. 
Penetration  of  heavy  brick  walls  by  these  splinters  at  a 
distance  of  over  1000  feet  has  been  observed,  but  the 
shells,  or  rather  their  fuzes,  were  not  built  for  this  type 
of  fire.  Even  when  the  fuze  was  set  at  “no  delay”  it 
permitted  the  shell  to  bury  itself  in  the  ground  so  that 
most  splinters  went  high.  One  42cm  shell  did  not 
create  a  bigger  breach  in  a  barbed  wire  entanglement 
than  a  gap  of  about  twenty  feet,  filling  most  of  the  gap 
with  a  big  crater.  If  the  Germans  had  succeeded  in 
producing  an  instantaneous  fuze  for  these  shells  the 
howitzers  would  have  been  enormously  effective  as 
heavy  field  pieces. 

As  it  was  they  were  effective  only  against  solid  for¬ 
tifications.  Captain  Becker  related  that  he  usually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  picking  the  shell  up  in  the  air  with  his  field 
glasses  just  before  it  struck  and  once  succeeded  in 
doing  so  in  the  case  of  a  direct  hit  on  an  armored  cupola. 
He  saw  the  shell  strike  with  a  blinding  flash  which  he 
knew  to  he  the  impact  of  steel  upon  steel.  Then  nothing 
happened  for  a  seemingly  long  interval.  After  that 
the  cupola  "erupted,”  being  thrown  about  a  hundred 
feet  in  two  large  sections.  Afterwards  it  was  found  that 
the  shell  had  punched  a  clean  hole  through  the  armor; 


the  punched  out  plug  and  the  shell  tip  were  found  almost 
side  by  side  inside.  The  effect  against  concrete  was  even 
more  devastating,  but  Captain  Becker  reported  that  a 
captain  of  an  engineer  battalion  voiced  it  as  his  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  that  the  Belgian  Government  had  been 
shamelessly  defrauded  by  contractors.  The  quality  of 
the  concrete  was  as  poor,  he  stated,  “as  it  could  be  and 
still  hold  together.”  Similar  reports  have  been  made 
about  the  concrete  in  the  Maginot  Line  in  the  present 
war. 

When  the  first  World  War  started  the  German  army 
had  a  surprisingly  small  number  of  heavy  guns.  There 
were  eight  pieces  of  the  old  305mm  L/8,  two  of  the 
newer  305mm  L/16,  two  of  the  280mm  L/12  and 
L/I4  and  one  Kartaune  (305mm  L/17),  an  unstated 
number  of  210mm  L/12,  two  Gamma  batteries  of  two 
guns  each,  one  “M”  battery  of  two  guns  and  a  one-piece 
"half-battery”  of  Gamma  which  was  ready  about  two 
weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  These  figures, 
from  a  German  source  of  the  post-war  period,  may  he 
discounted  as  propaganda,  but  there  was  little  reason  for 
such  propaganda  when  they  were  published.  Rather 
they  show  that  the  Germans  trusted  the  productive 
capacity  of  their  armament  works  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  large  numbers  of  the  latest  types  in  a  short  time 
(and  probably  did).  The  "unstated  number”  of  210s 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  large,  at  any  event. 

As  far  as  Kartaunen  and  D icke  Berthas  go  the  figures 
are  no  doubt  correct;  the  Liege  forts  were  smashed  by 
the  only  then  existing  “M”  battery,  called  Kurze  Marine 
Kanonen  Batterie  No.  3.  (I  don’t  know  why  “No.  3/' 
it  was  the  only  one.)  Since  the  Germans  needed  more 
heavy  guns  at  the  Western  Front  in  a  hurry  Austrian 
Skodas  were  called  in  to  help.  They  were  of  the  old 
L/I0  type.  (See  table.) 

And  it  is,  this  fact,  coupled  with  extraordinary  secrecy 
about  the  42s  which  has  caused  most  of  the  confusion. 
The  existence  of  the  Skoda  howitzers  was  more  or  less 
known.  It  was  known  that  they  could  be  transported 
on  roads  in  sections  with  a  speed  of  twelve  mph  and 
that  they  could  manage  an  incline  of  16  per  cent,  that 
their  assembly  took  only  about  twenty-four  minutes 
The  “M2”  and  Gamma  howitzers  had  been  kept  secret 
so  secret  that  only  a  few  hundred  people  knew  abouf 
them.  Since  their  tests  had  been  conducted  so  openly 
that  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper  had  visited  their 
and  produced  a  story  accurately  describing  the  guns 
containing  all  the  weights  and  performance  data,  etc 
(the  secret  police  seized  the  printed  paper  before  ii 
was  distributed)  it  is  a  little  miraculous  that  complex 
secrecy  could  be  maintained,  but  it  was  the  case.  Ir 
fact  the  higher  commands  did  not  know  the  perform 
ance  of  the  pieces;  even  GHQ  was  doubtful  about  th( 
range.  Consequently  the  battery  commanders  had  ; 
hard  time  rejecting  orders  from  high  quarters.  Re 
quests  for  shelling  of  positions  three  times  as  far  away 
as  the  extreme  range  were  normal;  the  commander: 
of  the  batteries  were  steadily  afraid  to  be  court-martialec 
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Caliher 

Length 

Weight  of  Shell 

Extreme  Range 

Designation  or 

(cm) 

GUNS: 

(Cal.) 

(Pound c  / 

(Yards) 

Name 

24cm 

L/40 

470 

32,000 

— 

35cm 

L/45 

1540 

33,000 

— 

(The  24cm  L/40  could  he  mounted  in  place  of  the  38cm  howitzer  on  the  combination  road-railroad  transportation 
equipment  designed  for  the  latter.) 

HOWITZERS: 

’‘24cm  mortar  L  9" 

“Motorhatterie” 
or 

“Motormorser" 
or 

“Skoda” 

“38cm  Haubitze  Muster  1916" 
(Barbara  and  Gudrun.) 

“Kiisten haubitze  Muster  1914" 

(The  42cm  howitzer  was  introduced  as  “Coast  Howitzer  M-I4”;  later  it  was  made  mobile  and  designated  as 
"Belagerungshauhitze  L/I5”  and  finally,  in  1917,  mounted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  38cm  and  called  “42cm 
Autohaubitze”) 


24cm 

L/9 

300 

[836 

7,100 

10,500] 

30.5cm 

L/10 

j  630 

[660  (shrapn.) 

[836 

12,100} 

12,100] 

12,300] 

30.5cm 

L/12(191<D 

j  630 

[660  (shrapn.) 

13,500} 

13,500) 

38cm 

L/17  ! 

i 

y  1630 

?  1320  (shrapn.) 

16,500 

42cm 

L/15  - 

[2200 
[ 1760 

14,000 

16,000 

lor  disobedience  of  orders.  The  reason  for  all  this  was 
that  their  actual  performance  was  not  released  for  pub- 
lication  until  after  the  war  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  German  newspapers  went  unchecked.  Those  papers 
wrote  that  the  guns  had  been  secretly  developed  by 
Krupp  and  presented  to  the  Kaiser  on  the  day  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  that  they  therefore  had  to  be  served 
by  Krupp  engineers  who  insisted  on  wearing  formal 
dress  while  doing  so  and  that  the  range  was  sixty  miles. 
The  higher  officers  who  barely  knew  that:  the  guns 
existed  went  by  newspaper  reports,  making  some  al¬ 
lowance  for  exaggeration  but  not  enough.  Such  ex¬ 
aggerated  secrecy  may  sound  incredible  to  the  average 
American;  the  Germans  took  it  to  be  normal  and  justi¬ 
fied.  And  it  is  literally  true  that  a  general  did  not  know 
range  and  effect  of  the  howitzers  unless  he  took  the 
trouble  of  finding  out  from  the  battery  commander. 

Some  of  these  beautiful  canards  about  the  Krupp 
engineers  had  a  slight  foundation  in  fact.  Many  of  the 
officers  who  knew  about  the  pieces  had  been  employees 
of  Krupp’s  after  honorable  discharge  from  active  service. 
They  re-enlisted  when  the  war  started  and  were,  of 
course,  left  with  the  materiel  they  knew.  But  they 
"'ore,  of  course,  uniform.  As  for  the  story  of  the  “pres¬ 
ent  both  Becker  and  Justrow  agree  that  all  credit  has 
fo  be  given  to  the  A.P.K.  (ArtiUerie  Prufungskornmis- 
'ion  ~  Ordnance  Dept.)  under  General  Sieger  for  the 
conception  of  Gamma  and  “M”  and  for  the  detailed 
specifications  turned  over  to  Krupp  for  execution.  How- 
ever,  as  late  as  1931  Krupp  engineers  told  me  that  their 
firm  had  borne  the  expense  of  the  pioneer  model,  the 
first  Gamma,  that  Army  officers  had  ridiculed  them  for 


attempting  the  impossible  and  that  Krupp  got  the 
A.P.K.  to  look  at  the  piece  only  through  intricate  and 
powerful  political  pull.  After  that  everything  went 
smoothly. 

At  any  event:  those  howitzers  were  secret! 

After  Namur  and  Maubeuge  news  photographers 
were  permitted  to  swarm  in  and  take  pictures,  not  of 
the  guns,  but  of  the  shells  and  of  the  damage  done  by 
the  shells.  And  Justrow  asserts  that  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  the  shell  holes  thus  photographed  and  published 
were  not  shell  holes  at  all,  but  craters  caused  by  demoli¬ 
tion  crew’s  who  had  blown  up  partly  damaged  fortifica¬ 
tions.  In  fact  justrow  did  not  publish  his  collection  of 
pictures  because  he  was  not  sure  himself.  On  the  other 
hand  government  photographers  photographed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shell  holes  definitely  caused  by  the  42s,  released 
them  in  the  form  of  official  picture  postcards  .  .  .  and 
in  1916  an  Austrian  publishing  house  published  a 
picture  book  entitled  Our  Motor  Mortars  in  the  West , 
containing  most  of  these  postcard  pictures  but  ascribed 
to  the  Skodas.  Captain  Becker  recognized  several  of 
them  as  craters  the  formation  of  which  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  observed  when  directing  the  fire  of  his  “M” 
battery. 

All  of  which  explains  why  the  stories  are  so  confused. 

In  1915  the  “Skodas”  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Western  Front,  to  be  replaced  by  the  German  305s 
and  the  then  more  numerous  “M”  batteries.  The 
Austrian  42  never  appeared  on  the  Western  Front,  they 
were  then  still  Kustenhaubitzen  (Coast  Howitzers)  and 
did  not  become  mobile  until  later  in  1915.  It  seems 
that  the  Austrian  42  did  not  perform  well  at  all. 
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Austrian  sources  stated  that  alter  the  initial  success  of 
the  Gamma  and  “M"  howitzers  it  was  decided  to  huild 
a  similar  heavy  howitzer  lor  the  Austrian  armv  and  it  is 
hinted  that  the  “42cm  M-I4"  was  regarded  as  obso¬ 
lescent,  if  not  obsolete. 

The  new  heavy  Austrian  was  the  Belagerungshau- 
bitze  L/17  (siege  howitzer  L/17),  designed  in  April 
1915  hv  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Skoda  works,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dirmoser.  The  type  was  officially  ordered  in  June 
1915.  Two  pieces,  christened  Barbara  and  Gudruv 
were  ordered.  The  characteristics  were  as  follows: 

Bore  380mm  (15-inch) 

Shell,  main  type,  740  kg  (1630  pounds)  with 
H.-E.  charge  of  68  kg  (150  pounds) 

Barrel,  17  calibers  or  646cm 

Elevation  from  40  to  75  degrees 

Range:  3.6  to  15  km,  or  about  two  to  ten  miles. 

The  piece  was  transported  in  four  loads,  one  with 
the  barrel  weighing  38  tons,  the  others  37.5  tons,  36.5 
tons  and  33  tons,  respectively.  The  ammunition  car 
carried  twenty  rounds,  it  was  augmented  by  ordinary 
trucks  carrying  one  round  each.  The  cars  were  of  the 
gasoline-electro  type.  Gasoline  engines  drove  dynamos 
and  their  current  was  fed  to  electromotors  which  drove 
the  wheels.  Each  wheel  had  its  separate  motor.  And 
each  road  wheel  carried  inside,  permanently  attached, 
a  slightly  smaller  railroad  wheel,  so  that  the  shift  from 
road  to  rail  could  be  accomplished  with  no  perceptible 
delay.  The  caravan  travelled  ten  mph  on  good  roads 
and  sixteen  mph  on  rails.  The  guns  were  ready  for 
test  firings  in  January,  1916.  They  were  used  for  the 
first  time  during  the  Spring  Offensive  at  the  Italian 
Front  in  1916. 

The  Austrians  kept  these  guns  as  secret  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  their  “Ms/’  Consequently  they  are  still 
not  well  known.  Secrecy  was  maintained  by  order¬ 
ing  parts  in  widely  scattered  factories  (the  ammu¬ 
nition  was  ordered  as  “shells  for  captured  enemy 
gun’’)  and  maintained  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact  an 
Austrian  deserter  informed  the  Italians  about  every 
particular  of  the  pieces,  but  his  claims  were  disbelieved 
because  there  was  no  way  of  checking  them.  This  saved 
the  two  38cm  howitzers  because  the  road  over  which 
they  were  brought  into  position  was  not  only  clearly 
visible  from  Italian  mountain  positions,  but  also  was 
within  easy  range  of  their  280mm  rifles.  As  it  was  the 
Italians  did  fire  at  the  transport,  but  more  or  less  as 
a  routine  matter.  If  they  had  kept  up  intensive  fire 
they  could  have  kept  the  howitzers  from  going  into  po¬ 
sition,  but  apparently  the  Italians  could  not  quite  get 
themselves  to  believe  in  380mm  howitzers  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  road  5000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  offensive  began  in  May,  1916  and  the  Austrians 
had  a  lot  of  heavy  artillery  massed  for  the  purpose. 
Tw'o  of  the  newly  mobilized  420s,  the  two  380s,  one 
350mm  naval  rifle,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  305mm 
Skodas,  the  same  number  of  240mm  rifles  (they  could 


be  put  on  the  carriage  of  the  380mm  howitzers  with¬ 
out  any  change)  and  many  medium  and  small  pieces. 
1  he  offensive  was  at  first  successful,  being  helped  by 
so  much  heavy  artillery— the  two  380s  alone  fired  185 
rounds  on  May  15.  1916— but  petered  out  after  a  short 
time. 

A  total  of  twelve  of  the  380mm  howitzers  was  ordered 
by  the  Austrian  government,  but  only  ten  were  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  armistice. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  heavy  German 
and  Austrian  howitzers  for  several  reasons.  One  of 
them  was  to  give  a  resume  of  source  material  which 
exists  only  in  German  and  had  never  been  translated. 
Another  reason  was  the  obvious  one  of  correcting  the 
widely  current  errors  about  these  pieces.  And  finally: 
this  story  teaches  a  lot  of  things.  It  shows  that  the  most 
incredible  secrecy  is  not  only  possible  in  Germany  but 
that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  routine.  Krupp  could  have 
developed  the  24-inch,  27-inch  and  28-inch  guns 
boasted  by  Goebbels’  Propaganda  Ministry  in  full 
secrecv  even  without  the  threat  of  the  Gestapo  around. 
The  comparative  clumsiness  of  the  World  War  pieces 
would  explain  whv  the  guns  were  kept  unused  during 
the  various  Blitzes  until  a  temporary  stalemate  devel¬ 
oped  at  Sevastopol.  The  comparatively  short  range  of 
Gmnma  and  “M”  tends  to  have  the  same  result. 

But  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  real  Gamma 
and  “M”  pieces  have  not  been  revived.  It  is  likely  that 
the  methods  developed  for  the  transportation  of  Gam¬ 
ma  and  Giidran  have  been  utilized  to  carry  heavier 
pieces  for  exceptional  use.  So  far  only  one  of  them, 
named  Thor ,  has  been  photographed  from  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  distance.  Thor  is  said  to  be  the  24-inch 
howitzer,  or  610mm,  but  many  observers  are  willing 
to  concede  only  510mm  (20-inches)  to  it.  The  photo¬ 
graph  shows  that  it  is  railroad-mounted  in  the  manner 
of  Gamma;  some  of  the  features  remind  one  more  of 
Barbara  and  Gudnin,  however.  But  “M”  looked  smaller 
than  it  was  when  assembled.  It  is  likely  that  Thor  has 
a  caliber  of  610mm,  as  measurements  taken  from  the 
photograph  leave  room  for  a  thickness  of  metal  of  at 
least  4  inches  at  the  muzzle  if  a  caliber  of  6I0mm  be 
assumed. 

If  the  Russians  observed  the  damage  done  by  the 
shells  of  this  piece— which  is  not  very  likely  in  the 
stormy  confusion  of  the  fighting  at  Sevastopol— they 
have  kept  quiet  about  them  so  far.  And  the  Germans 
finally  took  the  city  and  made  the  more  leisurely  ob¬ 
servations  themselves. 

The  shell  from  a  24-inch  mortar  would  weigh  some 
4000  pounds  and  the  range  has  been  estimated  at 
twenty  miles.  Judging  from  the  performance  of  Gamma 
and  of  Barbara  a  fifteen-mile  range  seems  more  likely. 

It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  would  be  little 
opportunity  to  use  these  howitzers  if  a  really  stable 
front  should  still  develop,  because  they  would  he  out¬ 
ranged  by  most  longer  barreled  howitzers  from  the 
240mm  up  and  by  all  railroad-mounted  naval  rifles. 
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Men  like  activity.  This  is  a  basic  fact  that  doesn’t 
change  materially  regardless  of  occupation  or  circum¬ 
stance.  The  fighting  man  is  not  substantially  different 
from  his  brothers  in  factories,  arms  plants,  or  even  on 
[he  farm,  because  the  man  under  arms  came  from  a 
similar  background. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  new  factories  that  influence 
or  control  the  soldier’s  activities,  he  still  retains  many 
former  habits  and  certainly  lives  by  unnumbered  de¬ 
lights  and  pet  peeves.  Were  it  not  so,  complete  per¬ 
sonalities  would  change  over  night— and  not  always 
favorably. 

Probably  the  most  drastic  and  sudden  change  in  a 
soldier’s  life  is  becoming  a  soldier.  Frequently,  weeks 
are  spent  in  training  centers  taking  the  shock  out  of  the 
bitter  pill.  Our  Uncle  has  a  way  of  soldiering— His 
way! !  And  sooner  or  later  every  pleasure-seeking  and 
freedom-loving  nephew  must  redraft  his  thinking  to 
conform. 

After  the  first  jolt  of  turning  in  the  civies  for  khaki, 
the  numbness  begins  to  seep  out  of  an  over-crowded 
brain.  Finally,  when  guard  orders,  customs  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  gun  drill  and  rifle  nomenclature  in  routine  fashion 
soak  up  the  fever  of  previous  frustration,  the  individual 
again  begins  to  stabilize.  It  is  then  that  the  desire  for 
many  former  activities  crowds  upon  the  soldier.  At  this 
instant,  some  men  cease  to  scratch  for  themselves.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  problem  of  diversion  looms  before  every1 
organization  commander. 

Any  activity  must  spring  from  a  free,  fun-loving, 
spirit  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  results. 
In  wartime  confusion,  it  is  important  that  the  fighting 
man  s  nerves  be  cooled  down  by  a  good  shock-absorber. 
Athletic  competition  produces  relaxation  and  is  a  sure¬ 
fire  remedy.  Spirited  contests  use  energy  and  divert  at¬ 
tention  to  personal  achievement.  During  a  fast  game 
each  man  is  his  own  boss  while  striving  to  perfect  indi¬ 
vidual  technique.  On  this  premise  we  have  tried  to  let 
the  varied  group  interests  dictate  recreation  policy. 

Whether  it’s  basketball,  fishing  or  an  ordinary  “hull- 
session,"  the  officer’s  position  is  on  the  side-lines.  He 
can  be  enthusiastic  and  show  his  interest  in  what  the 
men  are  doing  by  socializing,  but  actually  to  participate 
might  curb  many  a  soldier’s  originality  and  enjoyment. 
This  is  not  a  set  rule  because  there  are  times  when  the 
men  delight  to  see  their  officers  take  the  starch  out  of 
their  cuffs  and  let  their  hair  down  on  a  man-to-man 


basis.  However,  the  occasion  and  extent  must  be  care¬ 
fully  determined.  As  a  simple  example,  a  half  dollar 
bet  within  hearing  range  of  bystanders,  that  some  lone 
basketball  sharp  shooter  can’t  sink  a  long  shot,  may 
start  a  spirited  game  of  twenty-one  or  some  other  basket¬ 
shooting  contest. 

Men  who  never  gave  two  consecutive  thoughts  to 


fishing,  upon  seeing  a  can  of  bait  will  waddle  off  to  the 
beach,  fish  pole  poised  ready  for  any  unsuspecting  sea 
monster.  It  is  certain  that  out  of  150  men  there  will  be 
at  least  a  couple  of  expert  fishermen  whose  never- 
waning  devotion  to  the  art  will  lend  enthusiasm  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  fish  they  can  catch. 

In  purchasing  fishing  equipment,  this  organization 
(Battery  B  of  the  6th  CA)  took  advantage  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  If  everyone  who  wanted  to  fish 
could  get  tackle  every  time,  the  interest  would  soon 
subside.  A  little  waiting  creates  demand.  Consequently 
only  six  complete  sets  of  fishing  tackle  suitable  for  surf 
casting  (at  a  price  well  under  a  hundred  dollars)  were 
purchased.  Sinkers  and  other  tackle  can  be  fashioned 
by  the  experts.  This  not  only  stretches  the  funds,  but 
stimulates  interest  in  keeping  equipment  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  However,  the  enterprise  is  cold-blooded  busi¬ 
ness.  Anyone  breaking  or  damaging  equipment  must 
either  repair  it  or  purchase  replacements.  Soldiers  have 
a  healthier  respect  for  materials  with  a  pocketbooh 
value. 

On  one  occasion  fishing  stories  were  the  topic  of  the 
hour.  Striped  bass  were  hitting  the  hook  with  exciting 
regularity,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the  fishing  partv 
returned  with  enough  beauties  for  an  entire  meal.  This 
was  fresh  fish,  and  because  battery  personnel  made  a 
sport  of  getting  it,  the  savory  flavor  was  enhanced. 

Horse  shoe  pitching  takes  a  small  area  with  equip¬ 
ment  costing  next  to  nothing.  And  yet  it  is  surprising 
the  interest  developed  on  two  courts  where  winners 
battle  for  mythical  honors— with  a  bottle  of  soda  pop 
thrown  in  as  a  side-bet  for  high  score. 

Baseball  has  won  support  in  our  battery  partly  be¬ 
cause  we  have  three  or  four  men  on  the  post  team 
which  gives  the  boys  inside  interest  in  league  games. 
Practically  any  unoccupied  moment  of  the  day  finds  a 
pitchers'  duel  raging  along  the  battery  parade.  All  the 
equipment  needed  for  a  baseball  game  is  a  couple  or 
three  gloves,  a  hard  ball,  and  a  contest  complex.  Strikes 
are  called,  the  runs  tallied  and  side  after  side  retired  as 
long  as  the  pitching  wing  will  flip  a  curve. 

It’s  no  mere  accident  that  men  collaborate  in  friendly 
competition.  Good  fellowship  and  hard  work  toward  a 
common  interest  will  generate  the  factors  that  hold 
interest  in  work  or  recreation.  However,  a  bond  of 
trust  must  be  established  among  members  of  the  group. 
Sometimes  organizations  are  criticized  for  working  their 
men  too  hard  since  hostilities  began  in  December.  A 
full  work  schedule  has  definite  advantages  providing 
the  work  is  vital  and  concerns  all  men  equally.  Further¬ 
more,  soldiers,  like  anyone  else,  appreciate  encourage¬ 
ment.  Under  good  direction  and  thorough  organization, 
stiff  work  assignments  are  good  morale  boosters.  Our 
men  have  built  a  huge  quarters-dugout,  an  under- 
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Singing  requires  link-  but  enthusiasm. 


ground  kitchen,  ,ind  iheir  own  day  room,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  projects  of  field  fortifications,  not  to 
mention  acres  of  camouflage. 

We  have  found  that  the  best  response  to  recreational 
activities  is  after  a  hard  day’s  work  or  on  occasion  when 
a  half  day's  free  time  has  been  offered  as  a  reward 
for  finishing  a  job  ahead  of  schedule.  More  often  than 
not,  with  the  added  impetus,  this  half  day's  mirk  is 
actually  a  full  day's  quota  done  in  half  the  time.  Under 
the  guise  of  getting  something  for  nothing  the  men  force 
themselves  to  a  speedy  IhjI  happy  conclusion  of  what 
might  ordinarily  he  a  task  of  drudgery.  Whether  it  s 
caids  or  football  passing,  boxing  or  throwing  medicine 
hall,  socking  a  punching  bag  or  Itand-over-hand  up  a 
rope,  or  wall  climbing  (and  we  provide  all  of  these  and 
as  many  others  as  interest  demands)  we  have  developed 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  by  direct  challenge. 

Most  of  us  enjoy  watching  a  champion  perform.  Wc 
usually  select  our  “hero"  and  subconsciously  assume  his 
problems  and  share  his  glory.  That's  why  a  big  league 
game  draws  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  takes  busy 
men  away  from  business,  makes  “little  boys"  invent  sick 
grandmothers,  etc  I  hey  all  meet  at  the  playing  field 
where  they  systematically  go  wild,  cheering  themselves 
hoarse. 

We  have  tried  to  inject  a  little  of  the  same  wildmun 
wrum  into  what  might  otherwise  be  a  quiet  pastime.  It 
rakes  infinite  patience  to  instill  the  desire  to  excell,  but 
it  can  be  done  on  a  friendly  basis  and  pays  well  in  satis 
faction  when  finally  accomplished.  It  is  not  onlv  neces 
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sary  to  sell  a  man  on  the  idea  that  he  can  improve  his 
own  capabilities  through  matching  efforts  with  someone 
of  equal  or  superior  skill,  but  each  event  must  lx-  popu 
lari/ed.  Crowds  make  the  “gov-way"  bright  and  attrac 
tive.  Place  a  superficial  vulue  on  winning  a  simple 
game  and  soon  competition  is  whipped  to  a  fever  pitch 
At  least  that’s  the  general  idea  for  mass  participation.  II 
the  gang  is  stirred  up  just  doing  most  anything  in  tlx- 
spons  line,  the  spirit  of  combat  and  competition  carries 
on  with  momentum. 

I  hen  there  are  quiet  activities  along  the  line  of  hob 
hies  and  diversions.  Usually  the  happiest,  most  con 
tented  men  are  those  with  a  hobby  or  sideline  interest 
If  these  interests  can  lx-  brought  before  the  group  for 
enjoyment  and  approval  the  man  involved  h>  frequently 
inspired  to  greater  activity  and  achievement.  Soon  the 
group  will  look  to  the  man  for  performance  of  his 
specialty  whatever  it  might  lx-.  We  have  a  cartoonist 
who  is  especially  in  demand.  Every  time  a  matter  ol 
sulxle  gripe  comes  up  we  can  expect  to  see  a  pencil 
sketch  depicting  the  situation  with  full  credit  to  am 
offender. 

Another  developed  specialty  always  in  demand  is  an 
impersonator. 

In  both  of  die  foregoing  instances  audience  pressure 
developed  talent  and  demanded  repeat  performances 
The  request  of  a  friend  is  difficult  to  refuse  and  par 
ticularlv  at  the  peril  of  losing  his  good  will.  Most  men 
will  stand  anything  better  than  the  displeasure  of  a&soci 
ales.  Consequently,  almost  every  soldier  is  striving  for 
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mode  of  expression  to  gain  the  approval  of  his  friends, 
it's  wise  to  furnish  enough  variety  in  activity  to  capture 
even  the  most  timid  soul. 

Mavbe  the  imposing  list  of  sports  creates  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  have  unlimited  athletic  Facilities  and  plenty 
of  space.  The  sports  cited  (fishing  excepted)  are  all 
conducted  in  an  area,  back  of  the  gun  platforms,  total¬ 
ling  less  than  600  square  yards.  The  longest  stretch 
is  about  200  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide  with  a 
bulge  on  one  side  where  a  single  basketball  hoop  is 
installed.  All  activity  centralizes  in  this  area,  including 
infantry  Drill  and  other  training.  The  men  know  we 
have  furnished  the  best  facilities  possible  and  they  co¬ 
operate.  If  anyone  has  ideas  of  improvement,  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  without  hesitation.  Frankly,  we  have 
been  helped  greatly  bv  men  trying  to  help  themselves. 
Yes,  we  have  a  radio,  but  only  after  the  men  rigged  up 
a  reducer  to  cut  voltage  from  220  to  110.  There  is  no 
equal  for  resourcefulness  in  men  who  are  faced  with 
difficulties  and  hard  work,  and  who  set  out  to  solve  their 
problems  cheerfully. 

It  has  been  a  policy  to  keep  our  men  well  informed 
bv  subscribing  to  a  couple  of  good  daily  newspapers 
and  all  the  current  magazines  justified  by  popular  de¬ 
mand.  Battery  owned  books  are  rather  scarce  but  some¬ 
how  the  fellows  at  least  partially  satisfy  their  desires  for 
reading  material  through  use  of  the  various  libraries. 
Men  who  own  books  have  been  very  cooperative  in 
passing  them  on  for  the  enjoyment  of  someone  else. 

Service  groups  have  added  considerable  enjoyment  to 
soldier  welfare.  The  Red  Cross,  Motor  Corps,  and 
Cookie  Brigade  all  lend  valuable  assistance  and  have 
alwavs  been  well  received  at  our  organization.  We 
have  been  told  that  they  like  to  come  where  they  are 
appreciated;  and  the  men  hold  in  high  regard  those  who 
give  so  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  means.  The  soldiers 
often  participate  on  the  program  sponsored  usually  each 
week  by  these  service  organizations.  With  their  com¬ 
bined  efforts  they  have  a  two-fold  accomplishment, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  keeping  the  public  generally 
aware  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  soldier-.  This  point  will 
not  be  developed  further  than  to  say  that  a  common 
understanding  furnishes  a  solid  background  for  any 
social  service  work.  Those  who  gain  this  appreciation 
are  congenial  and  have  little  trouble  “getting  next”  to 
even  the  shvest  man. 

The  second  important  connection  between  service 
men  and  the  auxiliaries  is  their  ability  to  bring  the  out¬ 
side  atmosphere  to  the  men  right  at  the  gun  platform. 
The  fact  that  someone  cares  enough  to  just  come 
around  to  see  what  goes  on  is  enormously  important  in 
fortifying  against  hours  of  monotony. 

In  general  their  activity  embraces  three  phases:  en¬ 
tertainment,  refreshments,  and  a  social  contact.  As  for 
the  first  time— the  entertainment  might  consist  of  songs, 
dances  or  gag  routines  by  talented  visitors.  This  type  of 
specialty  is  good  if  properly  organized  and  executed 
even  though  it  usually  lacks  polish. 


Another  method  of  entertainment  is  to  blend  soldier 
talent  from  the  group  along  with  the  visiting  artists.  This 
is  ticklish  business,  for  if  the  method  of  promotion  is  too 
aggressive  the  enlisted  men  balk.  Many  times  they 
will  refuse  to  come  around  even  for  refreshments  be¬ 
cause  of  a  previous  embarrassment  caused  bv  over¬ 
coaxing. 

Entertainment  furnished  by  professionals  is  by  Far 
the  most  popular.  Frequently  the  entire  east  from  a 
local  night  club  will  present  a  sparkling  review  of  a 
gag-lined  show.  Without  cover  charge  and  all  tricks 
strictlv  in  the  open,  the  performance  is  a  howling  sue 
cess. 

Refreshments  and  favors  run  along  assorted  lines 
with  a  few  welcomed  standbys.  Cookies  and  cakes  are 
prominently  featured  and  arc  cagerlv  accepted.  Other 
items  include  cigarettes  and  matches,  candy,  gum. 
magazines  and  miscellaneous  supplies  such  as  station¬ 
ery,  candles,  books  and  pictures. 

Socially  the  entertainment  personnel  lend  charm  and 
variety  in  a  wav  that  few  would  imagine.  On  nearly 
everv  occasion  the  troupe  is  invited  to  have  lunch  with 
the  company-  Besides  being  a  novelty  to  the  visitors,  an 
air  of  hospitality  is  shared  hv  the  men  when  they  feel 
that  in  some  measure  the  meal  expresses  their  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Sociability  is  further  emphasized  when  a  group  of 
entertainers  makes  a  return  trip  and  the  individual 
members  recognize  some  of  the  men  calling  them  hv 
name.  The  soldiers  hold  interesting  conversations  with 
some  of  the  visitors. 

Both  the  Red  Cross  and  Motor  Corps  through  the 
local  leaders  made  all  arrangements  with  Army  authori¬ 
ties  represented  hv  the  Special  Sendee  Officer,  to  visit 
some  of  the  otherwise  restricted  areas  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  bring  the  entertainment  right  where  it  is  most 
needed— where  the  men  must  work  and  live. 

In  connection  with  entertainment  that  should  be 
available  at  all  well  established  posts,  the  regimental 
band  frequently  makes  the  rounds  to  all  gun  battery 
emplacements  where  they  give  concerts  including 
compositions  of  the  masters,  a  good  variety  of  marches, 
and  enough  well  arranged  popular  numbers  to  catch 
the  fancy  of  even  the  most  indifferent. 

In  sponsoring  recreation  we  are  primarily  interested 
in  two  types  of  soldiers.  In  one  category  we  find  the 
individuals  who  follow  a  lead  and  accordingly  lend 
their  support  to  almost  any  activity  that  bobs  into  promi¬ 
nence.  Their  steady  support  is  indeed  a  valuable  pro 
motional  force.  Every  game  gives  them  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  improving  their  skill  along  with  muscular  devel 
opment. 

The  other  class  might  be  dubbed  the  self-starter  or 
spark-plug  type.  Always  something  cooking  and  usu 
allv  on  the  front  burner!!  These  fellows  are  cases  of 
walking  misery  unless  they  can  start  something.  And 
it’s  usually  good!  Thev  3re  the  ones  who  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  dull  unresponsive  organization  and 
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'Fach  man  is  his  own  boss  white  siriv ing  to  perfect 
individual  technique." 
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an  outfit  sparking  with  good  humor.  The  so  called 
good  humor  bov.s  arc  the  first  to  indicate  impending 
trouble.  When  they  cease  to  clown  For  the  benefit  ol 
fellow  soldiers  it’s  time  to  change  oil. 

A  good  topkick  is  the  salt  ol  his  organization  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  not  possible  to  overstress  the  importance 
of  having  the  best  man  available  fill  the  position.  To  lx 
successful  he  must  not  only  have  the  feel  of  group 
psychology,  hut  must  dominate  his  subordinates  bv 
sheer  force  of  character,  having  won  the  unqualified 
respect  of  every  man  in  the  organization.  Give  me  a 
I  irst  Sergeant  ol  the  old  school.  Many  of  them  are  hard 
nosed,  but  just  as  fair  and  square  as  they  can  lx-  tough 
I  he  Arms  is  their  business  jihI  they  have  learned  it 
well. 

It  is  essential  that  all  officers  stjnd  solidly  buck  ol 
their  men  and  make  this  gotxl  influence  felt  Soldiers 
will  go  a  long  wav  under  stress,  and  not  ask  for  the 
trimmings,  providing  those  in  command  will  give  mi 
wavering  support  ami  assistance  whenever  nccessitv 
arises,  f  requently  the  crisis  in  a  man’s  life  mav  appear 
insignificant  to  those  not  involved.  But  a  small  favor  or 
perhaps  one  of  unusual  nature  may  win  the  staunch 
and  everlasting  support  of  a  soldier. 

it  all  Ixiils  down  to  effective  administration  which  is 
a  multiple  factor,  depending  on  not  one  person,  hut  .1 
team  of  vigoroas  men  working  .is  one  individual.  In  a 
fratemalized  unit  discipline  problems  are  self  solving 
Group  pressure  is  far  more  effective  than  fear  of  drastic 
punishment  A  man  cannot  successfully  withstand  the 
displeasure  ol  associates.  Soldiers,  especially  in  the  non 
commissioned  ranks,  appreciate  confidence  and  respond 
to  assignments  of  trust.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  find 
each  man's  specialty  or  avenue  of  interest  and  give  him 
as  much  to  do  in  that  field  as  possible  with  enough  va 
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nets  along  other  lines  to  mund  out  a  training  program 

It  has  been  stated  tliat  in  order  to  show  someone  an  I 
enjoyable  ev  ening,  get  him  started  talking  about  himself 
and  listen  intently,  if  the  conversation  lags  start  him  off 
again  and  keep  it  primed  w  ith  personal  questions. 

U  hen  officers  slvow  genuine  interest  in  what  tlx?  I 
men  are  doing  trust  and  confidence  are  developed.  This  I 
ol  course,  applies  to  duty,  but  more  directly  to  a  man’s  I 
hobby  II  you  can  determine  what  a  man  does  with  his  I 
spare  time,  you  can  learn  infinitely  more  about  the  I 
person  than  can  he  learned  from  how  well  gun  drill  is  I 
performed  by  him. 

I  hose  hobbies  are  a  valuable  index  to  a  man’s  moth  I 
vuting  interests.  Almost  am  person  can  lint!  time  and  I 
energy  for  what  In-  likes  best  to  do.  And  naturally,  I 
1  vervain  performs  best  along  lines  of  his  interest.  In-  I 
dividual  aptitudes  run  along  varied  lines.  In  a  group  I 
of  a  hundred  men  there  are  usually  musicians,  artists  I 
ami  entertainers,  hut  don't  overlook  self -expression  in  I 
the  numerous  crafts,  such  as  carpenters,  plumbers  and  I 
electricians.  I  lie  men  who  compose  the  latter  group  arc  I 
iust  as  proud  of  their  abilities  as  the  artists. 

We  have  .111  enlisted  man  who  seemed  listless  and  I 
kicked  interest  in  any  assignment  provided.  I  le  even  got  I 
to  the  jx»int  of  refusing  to  cooperate  ai  gun  drill.  One  I 
day  a  water  pipe  broke  and  he  asked  if  I  wanted  that 
line  cut  off  and  repaired.  1  he  offer  was  such  a  surprise 
that  I  almost  refused,  telling  him  that  the  Utilities 
could  take  cure  of  the  trouble,  hut  if  v>  we  might  have 
to  wait  until  men  were  available.  In  desperation.  I  said 
that  he  might  close  the  valve  controlling  that  section 
In  less  than  an  hour  he  was  buck  confronting  me  with  a 
big  smile  and  commenting  that  if  the  plumbers  had  not  I 
already  been  sent,  their  services  were  unnecessary’  .is  I 
he  had  found  the  trouble.  .1  connection  had  come  un-  I 
coupled. 
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Mv  enthusiasm  and  commendation  must  have  be- 
i raved  mV  surprise  and  sparked  his  interest.  Mv  second 
surprise  came  the  next  day  when  he  returned  to  the 
office  entirely  of  his  own  volition  and  made  a  full  and 
complete  report  on  all  plumbing  fixtures  from  the 
shower  to  drainage  pipes,  and  practically  in  the  same 
breath  remarked  that  if  we  could  get  certain  replace¬ 
ment  parts  he  could  salvage  others  and  take  care  of  all 
installations. 

Here  was  a  man  begging  for  a  medium  of  expression 
and  recognition  of  his  ability.  And  with  it  the  man’s 
manner  of  conduct  had  improved  practically  over  night. 

Since  then,  he  has  been  given  every  repair  job  pos¬ 
sible.  It  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  to  him  where 
the  job  is,  if  given  a  free  hand  he  will  wallow  around 
a  grimy  drain  pipe  all  day  long  and  report,  smilingly, 
"job  completed.”  He  was  recently  promoted  to  corporal 
on  the  basis  of  good  work. 

The  organization  has  other  tradesmen  equally  quali¬ 
fied  and  just  as  eager.  There  are  the  carpenter  and  the 
electrician,  both  sergeants  and  underpaid  from  the 
standpoint  of  merit.  They  work  practically  without 
supervision  and  are  constantly  figuring  out  ways  to 
spread  a  little  material  to  cover  numerous  demands. 

In  every  organization,  it’s  the  utility  men  whose  tire¬ 
less  efforts  along  lines  of  interest  are  classic  examples 
of  loyalty.  We  have  tried  to  develop  this  quality  in 
every  man  who  shows  the  slightest  possibilities,  for  a 
willing  worker  is  happy  and  needs  less  supervision  than 
one  driven  to  work. 

Special  interests  must  be  discovered  without  offense 
to  the  soldier.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  any  of 
several  approaches.  First,  let  it  be  clearly  stated  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  discovering  talent  and 
prying  into  a  soldier’s  personal  affairs.  We  have  never 
resorted  to  snooping.  However,  a  soldier  usually  ex¬ 
hibits  articles  of  proud  possession  which  will  offer  a 
clue  to  the  man's  interests,  and  during  weekly  inspec¬ 
tion,  an  alert  officer  can  see  exhibits  prominently  featur¬ 
ing  the  soldier’s  hobby.  Carved  replicas  or  miniatures 
might  indicate  a  liking  for  art,  or  items  such  as  model 
planes  or  other  subject  matter  point  out  trends  of  indi¬ 
viduality. 

Photographs  treasured  by  the  men  often 
content  the  bright  spots  of  civilian  life  or  off 
of  a  favorite  pastime. 

There  is  one  other  inexhaustible  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  enlisted  men.  The  grape-vine  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage  when  you  can  find  a  man  who 
likes  to  talk  about  what  everyone  else  is  doing.  Care 
must  be  exercised  to  use  only  the  “golden  egg”  and 
leave  the  “goose”  alone.  Casual  interest  is  the  best  ap¬ 
proach.  Enough  noncommital  comments  can  be  inter¬ 
spersed  to  keep  the  conversation  rolling.  It’s  also  im¬ 
portant  to  abide  by  the  journalist’s  creed— neither  di- 
vulge  the  source  of  information  nor  use  the  information 
against  the  informer.  After  letting  the  low-down  cool 
°ff>  the  facts  gleaned  from  the  conversation  can  be  “dis- 
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covered’  without  any  clue  of  a  leak  in  the  rumor- 
chain. 

Our  Hill-Billy  Band  was  formed  through  fragmentary 
information  pieced  bit  bv  bit.  Some  of  the  men  had 
musical  instruments  and  others  were  purchased  until 
now  several  soldiers  who  were  not  aware  of  others’ 
accomplishments  find  hours  of  enjoyment  blending 
their  talents  for  the  pleasure  of  their  buddies  who  stand 
in  a  smiling  circle  lending  vocal  support  to  the  familiar 
refrains. 

Many  of  our  soldiers  have  come  from  cultured  fami¬ 
lies  highly  respected  by  associates.  In  this  connection 
they  have  cultivated  the  friendship  of  important  men 
through  business  or  social  contacts.  I  believe  a  large 
proportion  of  enlisted  men  feel  that  in  general,  com¬ 
missioned  officers  look  down  on  a  soldier’s  efforts.  With 
the  Army  chain  of  command  system  of  control  it’s  not 
difficult  to  realize  how  many  men  might  subconsciously 
adopt  an  inferiority  complex  which  would  cause  dis¬ 
comfort  when  around  officers,  especially  around  the 
cool  self-sufficient  type. 

From  certain  incidents,  I  conclude  that  most  men  in 
the  armed  forces  are  lonesome  and  in  some  cases  greatly 
miss  the  association  of  a  former  boss  or  some  other 
relatively  important  individual  who  has  furnished  an 
opportunity  to  emphasize  self-importance.  Officers 
should  be  able  to  furnish  at  least  a  facsimile  of  this 
type  of  association.  This  is  a  huge  assignment  heaped 
upon  the  already  multiple  tasks.  However,  in  consider¬ 
ing  this  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  that  expected  and 
when  weighing  results  obtained  by  increased  respect 
and  admiration,  it  is  fully  worth  the  effort. 

If  results  are  a  reliable  indication,  the  record  of  this 
organization  is  proudly  presented.  Men  of  outstanding 
qualities  have  always  been  given  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Other  units  may  have  done 
as  well,  but  we  believe  that  few  if  any,  have  done 
better.  During  the  past  eight  or  ten  months  and  notably 
since  December,  1941,  this  organization  has  furnished 
17  men  for  various  Officer  Candidate  Schools.  Two 
more  men  are  awaiting  examination  results,  and  there 
are  eleven  men  going  to  night  school  during  their  free 
time,  taking  courses  in  algebra,  geometry  and  trigo¬ 
nometry,  in  preparation  for  future  Officer  Candidate 
examinations  to  fill  quotas  in  fields  where  they  may 
qualify. 

Other  important  advancements  have  been  made  in 
the  noncommissioned  brackets.  Three  men  from  the 
organization  have  been  promoted  to  master  sergeant, 
three  to  first  sergeant  and  five  to  mess  sergeant.  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  with  virtually  the  original 
allotment  of  men. 

Yes,  men  like  activity!  And  wherever  there  is  vigor¬ 
ous  participation,  happy  men  will  be  found  capable  of 
hard  work  and  exacting  duties.  The  fighting  man  is 
more  valuable  to  himself  and  country  when  actively 
engaged  to  the  best  of  his  energy  whether  it  be  hard  at 
work  or  hard  at  play. 


Noic  the  flag — it 
cates  that  this  machine 
never  stops,"  even 
ing  the  change 
shifts.  Twenty-four 
hours  a  day, 
days  a  week,  this 
ter  turns  out  bronze 
ring  gears. 


The  feminine  touch  wires  the 
distribution  box  of  the  ”40.” 
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A  Women's  deft  fingers  have  stepped 
up  wiring  efficiency  more  than 
20C'V  at  the  Firestone  plant.  (The 
lady's  name  is  Julia.) 


Antiaircraft  cannon  pour  out  of  our  factories 
in  ever-increasing  streams.  Here  are  a  few 
scenes  from  a  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  plant,  where  American  design  and 
"know-how"  have  stepped  up 
production  of  carriages  and 
final  assembly. 


Identification  of  Merchant 

Ships 

By  Kenneth  L.  Brown 


There  are  many  occasions,  both  in  combat  and  non¬ 
combat  situations,  that  require  the  Coast  Artilleryman 
to  be  skilled  in  the  methods  of  identifying  merchant 
vessels.  This  is  not  always  a  simple  task,  especially  for 
a  soldier  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  many  miles 
from  the  sea,  as  is  the  case  with  a  large  proportion  of 
Americans.  Even  for  the  experienced  observer  with 
years  of  familiarity  with  the  sea,  there  is  always  great 
opportunity  for  error  because  of  conditions  of  visibility, 
camouflage,  light,  and  structure  of  the  vessel  itself. 

There  are  two  ways  of  identifying  ships: 

1 .  By  name. 

2.  By  type  and  characteristics. 

Identification  by  name.  When  he  sees  a  vessel 
offshore,  the  first  thing  the  Coast  Artilleryman  must 
do,  if  possible,  is  obtain  the  name  of  the  ship.1  This 
can  sometimes  be  done  by  observing  its  name  and  by 
obtaining  information  from  flags,  visual  signals,  or  by 
radio  signals.  If  the  name  of  the  ship  is  ascertained, 
refer  to  the  index  in  the  appropriate  naval  manual,  to 
determine  if  that  ship  is  listed.  If  so,  turn  to  the  page  of 
the  manual  on  which  the  description  and  the  profile 
are  given.  Compare  the  actual  ship  with  the  description 
and  the  profile.  However,  because  of  various  conditions, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  ship. 
In  most  cases  the  identity  must  be  determined  long 
before  the  name  is  visible  or  can  be  obtained  by  means 
of  signals. 

This  method  works  out  well  on  paper.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  actual  practice  it  will  not  always  work  so  well. 
As  mentioned  before,  because  of  various  conditions  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  ship. 
In  most  cases  the  identity  must  be  determined  long 
before  the  name  can  be  obtained  even  by  means  of  sig¬ 
nals.  An  enemy  ship  would  certainly  not  reveal  its  true 
identity  under  any  circumstances. 

Identification  by  type  and  characteristics.  The 
Navy  Department  has  worked  out  a  system  for  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  thousands  of  merchant  ships  in  the  world 
today.  This  system,  based  on  type  and  characteristics, z 
is  as  effective  as  any  yet  devised.  Because  ships  are  gen¬ 
erally  “tailor  made,”  it  is  more  difficult  to  identify  them 
specifically  than  it  is  to  identify  the  uniform  products 
of  the  mass  assembly  line,  such  as  planes  or  tanks.  The 
Navy,  to  develop  its  scheme  of  identification,  decided 

’Only  ships  of  neutral  countries  have  their  names  painted  on  the 
hull. 

^Glossary  of  terms  appears  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


upon  general  features  common  to  all  or  large  groups  of 
ships.  These  features  were  divided  into  two  large 
groups  based  upon  the  frequency  of  recurrence  and  lo¬ 
cation  of  important  and  outstanding  features  and  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  ship  construction. 

GROUP  I.  TYPE 

Observe  number  and  position  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors: 

1.  engines 

2.  kingposts 

3.  masts 

4.  funnels 

GROUP  II.  CHARACTERISTICS 

Observe  peculiarity  of  construction  of: 

1.  bow 

2.  stem 

3.  funnels 

4.  superstructure 

5.  deck 

6.  ventilators 

7.  cranes 

In  order  to  identify  a  ship  by  this  second  method,  the 
Coast  Artilleryman  must  learn  to  type  the  appearance 
of  the  factors  and  distinguish  the  peculiarities  of  con¬ 
struction  upon  which  the  system  is  based.  He  must 
train  himself  to  detect  instantaneously  and  classify  the 
features  of  the  ships  used  in  the  system.  These  parts 
of  the  identification  system  are  recapitulated  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  paragraphs.  The  identification 
of  a  merchant  vessel  by  type  and  characteristics  involves 
the  ability  to  perform  the  following: 

1.  Type  the  ship  according  to  position  of  engines 
and  to  sequence  and  number  of  masts,  kingposts,  and 
funnels. 

2.  Determine  the  characteristics  and  classify  them 
according  to  the  system  described  in  the  following 
explanation. 

3.  Locate  a  vessel  of  similar  type  and  characteristics 
in  the  appropriate  Naval  manual.  In  the  index,  ships 
with  engines  amidships  (marked  A)  are  listed  in  the 
order  of  the  increasing  numerical  number  of  funnels, 
masts,  and  kingposts.  Ships  with  engines  aft  (marked 
B)  are  indexed  in  three  groups— cargo  carriers,  tankers, 
and  whale  factories.  Thus,  a  ship  typed  A-MFM, 
would  be  located  in  the  index  by  looking  under  the  A 
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(engine  amidships)  section  for  the  type  F-MM.  This 
ship,  the  index  shows,  would  be  located  somewhere 
on  pages  7T6. 

Identification  by  typing.  Masts,  funnels,  king¬ 
posts,  and  engines  are  the  type  factors  to  be  first  classi¬ 
fied  bv  the  observer.  The  position  of  the  engines  is  the 
least  difficult  to  determine.  The  position  of  the  engines 
is  almost  universally  either  amidships  ox  aft  and  is  be¬ 
trayed  bv  the  location  of  the  stacks  or  funnels.  If  these 
are  located  amidships,  the  engines  are  located  amid¬ 
ships.  If  the  engines  are  located  in  the  aft  section  of  the 
boat,  that  is  where  the  stacks  or  funnels  will  be  seen. 
Figure  I  shows  the  application  of  this  step  in  typing  a 
vessel.  Ships  with  engines  amidships  are  designated  by 
the  symbol  A  in  the  drawing  over  the  amidships  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  vessel.  When  the  engines  are  aft,  the  symbol 
B  is  placed  over  the  aft  section  of  the  ship.  In  writing 
the  factor  symbols  the  engine’s  location  is  written  first 
and  followed  by  a  dash,  after  which  the  outer  symbols 
are  written  in  the  sequence  and  number  of  their  oc¬ 
currence. 

A 


8 

1 

1 


Figure  1. — Method  of  designating  engines. 


Figure  2  shows  the  application  of  funnel  typing  in 
the  identification  system.  This  step  is  concerned  only 
with  the  location  and  number  of  funnels.  In  typing  a 
vessel,  funnels  are  designated  by  the  symbol  F  above 
the  section  of  the  ship  in  which  they  are  located  and  in 
the  same  sequence  and  number  (see  fig.  2).  However, 
some  ships  have  no  funnels.  These  are  designated  as 
NOF.  Such  a  vessel  is  illustrated  in  figure  2.  Masts  are 
classified  in  a  similar  style,  with  the  number  and  loca- 


M  M  F 


HOF-MUM  MM-F 


F-M  MFF-M 

Figure  2. — Method  of  designating  funnels  and  masts. 


tion  of  the  masts  of  the  vessel  clearly  indicated  by  the 
symbol  M  as  in  figure  2. 

The  kingposts  of  a  ship  are  important  in  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  merchant  ships,  but  of  all  the  factors  they  are 
considered  the  most  difficult  to  identify.  They  are 
short,  vertical,  mastlike  structures  that  support  the  ends 
of  booms  used  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cargo. 
Their  number  and  location  are  designated  (see  fig.  3A) 
by  the  symbol  K.  Figures  3  and  4  show  the  application 
of  the  typing  portion  of  the  identification  system.  Figure 
3A  portrays  a  ship  that  might  be  a  freighter,  passenger 
ship,  or  collier,  as  far  as  its  typing  indicates.  This  vessel 
is  typed  A-MKFKM,  which  means  that  it  is  a  ship  with 
the  engine  amidships;  and  that,  from  bow  to  stern,  in 
order,  vou  will  see  a  mast,  kingpost,  funnel,  kingpost, 
and  a  mast. 

A 


TYPE-  A-MKFKM 


TYPE-Nnc-MKKM 
Figure  3. — Typing  ships. 

Ships  with  funnel  classification  NOF  are  generally 
sailing  ships  or  Diesel-engine  ships.  In  the  case  of  the 
Diesel-engine  ships,  they  are  known  as  motor  ships. 
Figure  3B  shows  a  ship  of  this  type  classified  as  type 
NOF-MKKM. 

Ships  with  engines  aft  may  be  coastal  cargo  vessels, 
colliers,  ore  carriers,  or  tankers.  Figure  4A  gives  an 
example  of  a  ship  of  this  class,  which  might  be  a  cargo 
vessel,  collier,  or  ore  carrier.  Of  course,  vessels  as  large 
and  complex  as  modern  merchantmen  have  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  other  than  masts,  kingposts,  and  funnels. 
Among  these,  all  illustrated  in  figures  4A  or  B,  are 
superstructure,  center  island  bridge,  well-deck,  gang¬ 
way,  and  forecastle.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  center 
island  bridge,  stem  superstructure,  and  masts.  This 
type  of  ship  may  or  may  not  have  kingposts,  and  the 
center  island  bridge  may  be  a  component  part  of  the 
stem  superstructure.  This  ship  does  not  have  tanker 
characteristics. 

Figure  4B  gives  an  example  of  another  ship,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  shown  in  4A,  in  the  broad  classi¬ 
fication  of  ships  with  engines  aft.  This  ship  is  a  tanker, 
and  it  has  the  following  distinguishing  features:  gang¬ 
way,  a  distinct  forecastle,  and  bridge  amidships.  It  is 
typed  B-MKMKF.  Another  characteristic  of  this  ship, 
which  distinguishes  most  tankers,  is  the  well-deck. 
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classification.  Examples  of  this  construction  of  king 
posts  are  shown  in  C  of  figure  6. 

LInusual  features  of  deck  cargo  or  structures  that  art 
capable  of  concealing  a  gun  are  noted  by  S  in  the  typed 
sequences.  This  is  illustrated  in  figure  7. 


type-  b-mkkkmkkf 

S  S 


TYPE-8-MKMXF 

Figure  4.— Typing  ships  with  engines  aft. 


TYPE  A-M-S-FKM-S 
Figure  7. — Designation  of  struc¬ 
tures  capable  of  concealing  a  gun. 


Whale  factory  ships  (fig.  5)  are  a  very  important 
class  of  ships,  although  small  in  number.  These  ships 
are  distinguished  by  their  bulky  aft  section  and  the  slip¬ 
way  in  their  stern.  They  are  potential  navy’  auxiliary7 
vessels,  and  may  be  equipped  with  motor  torpedo  boats, 
landing  boats,  or  other  small  craft,  to  be  discharged 
through  the  openings  in  the  stern. 


SLIP-WAY  STERN 


Figure  5. — Whale  factory. 


Frequent  irregularities  may  be  encountered  in  the 
FMK  sequences  when  they  are  applied  to  actual  ships. 
Some  of  these  irregularities  are  portrayed  in  figure  6. 
In  A,  two  kingposts  are  joined  athwartship;  that  is, 
across  the  ship  with  a  top  mast.  This  feature  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  regular  mast  from  profile.  B,  in  figure  6,  shows 
kingposts  in  pairs  athwartship.  Since  they  are  not- 
joined  by  a  topmast,  these  are  considered  one  king¬ 
post  from  profile.  When  kingposts  occur  adjacent  to 
a  superstructure,  funnel,  or  mast  and  do  not  extend  suf¬ 
ficiently  above  or  beyond  the  adjoining  structure  to  be 
visible  as  a  distinct  factor,  they  are  not  considered  in  the 


A- KINGPOSTS  JOINED  B- KINGPOSTS  ATHWARTSHIP 

ATHWARTSHIP 


Ships  produced  for  certain  functions  often  have 
stand-out  characteristics  that  assist  in  their  identifica¬ 
tion  by  type.  Examples  of  this  are:  (1)  the  position  of 
the  funnel  and  the  engines  in  the  stem  portion  and 
the  long  gangway  amidships  of  the  tanker;  (2)  the 
large  superstructure  of  the  passenger  ship;  (3)  the  long 
amidships  section  of  the  Great  Lakes  ore  ship;  and  (4) 
the  comparatively  small  superstructure,  amidships  en¬ 
gine,  and  funnel  of  the  freighter.  These  are  illustrated 
in  figure  8. 


GREAT  LAKES  ORE  SHIP  FREIGHTER 

Figure  8. — Ships  with  identi¬ 
fying  construction  peculiarities. 


Identification  by  characteristics.  As  previously 
mentioned,  besides  the  engines,  masts,  kingposts,  and 
funnels,  ships  have  other  features  based  on  peculiarity 
of  construction  that  assist  in  their  classification  and 
identification.  These,  termed  the  characteristics  of  a 
ship,  are  denoted  as  (I)  bow,  (2)  stem,  (3)  funnels, 
(4)  superstructure,  (5)  deck,  (6)  ventilators,  (7)  elec¬ 
tric  cranes.  Classification  of  the  characteristics  is  based 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  construction  of  these  features, 
and  they  are  designated  according  to  their  numerical 
and  alphabetic  classification  as  shown  in  figures  9-15. 

Various  characteristic  bow  types  are  portrayed  in 
figure  9.  These  are  known,  from  left  to  right,  as  plumb, 
raked,  maierform,  and  clipper  bow.  The  maierform 
or  ice  breaker  bow  is  peculiar  to  German  and  Dutch 
naval  construction.  Various  stem  characteristics  and 
their  designations  are  portrayed  in  figure  10. 


G-  KINGPOSTS  NOT  CONSIDERED  IN  GLASSIFICATION. 
Figure  6. — Variations  in  kingposts  and  their  designation. 


Figure  9- — Bows. 
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ZL  ZZ 

CRUISER-SPOON  SPOOK 

20  20 
Figure  10. — Sterns. 

Funnels  appear  in  both  classification  groups.  Thin 
funnels  are  usually  associated  with  old  coal-burning 
vessels.  Squat  medium-sized  raked  funnels  are  usually 
seen  on  more  or  less  modem  ships.  Personnel  should 
remember  that  dummy  funnels  are  often  placed  on 
ships  for  the  sake  of  appearance  or  for  camouflage. 
Characteristic  funnel  types  are  shown  in  figure  11. 
Note:  The  square  funnel  is  a  peculiarity  of  French 
naval  construction. 


do  not  have  a  distinct  Bush  weather  deck  from  bow  to 
stem  are  well-decked.  A  ship  with  a  high  forecastle 
structure  built  in  the  hull  is  usually  termed  a  ship  with 
a  broken  deck  line.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  ships 
with  a  high  aft  or  poop  section  built  into  the  rear  part 
of  the  hull.  However,  if  the  hull  construction  shows 
either  or  both  bow  or  stem  side  plates  raised  slightly 
above  the  line  of  a  continuous  weather  deck,  the  ship 
is  considered  flush-decked. 


FLUSH- DECK  WELL- DECK 

5A  56 


I  1  I 

IK1K  -RAKED  MEDIUM 

JA  38  30 
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WELL'’  DECX 


Figure  13. — Decks. 


SQUAT  -RAKED  SQUARE 

3E  3F  3G 

Figure  11. — Funnels. 


In  figure  12,  superstructures  are  shown  as  they  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  commercial  vessels.  The 
development  of  funnels  is  also  portrayed.  The  trend 
in  recent  years  has  been  toward  squat  funnels. 


OLO  TANKER 


OLD  MOTORSHIP-  SPLIT  S, 
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MODES  M  TftfJK£R  MODERN  MOTORSKlP  -  COMPOSITE  S. 

4  H  4E 


OLD  STEAMER— SPLIT  S  MODERN  MOTORSWP-  SPLIT  S- 
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Figure  12. — Superstructure  types. 


Merchant  ship  deck  construction  is  usually  termed 
Hush-decked  or  well-decked.  Flush-decked  ships  are 
those  in  which  the  line  from  bow  to  stem  appears  to  be 
unbroken  the  entire  length  of  the  ship.  Well-decked 
ships  are  those  which,  when  viewed  in  profile,  have  the 
line  of  the  deck  broken  by  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three 
wells  or  indentations  in  the  deck  line.  Flush-decked 
ships  with  three  islands  may  appear  from  the  distance 
to  be  well-decked  ships.  If  from  a  distance  they  appear 
thus,  they  are  to  be  considered  well-decked  and  so  des¬ 
ignated.  The  tanker  in  figure  13  (lower  right)  is  an 
example  of  well-decked  construction.  All  types  that 


A  good  rule  to  follow  in  typing  factors  and  in  desig¬ 
nating  characteristics  of  a  ship  is  that  the  factors  and 
characteristics  are  not  to  be  considered  as  they  actually 
are,  but  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 


Merchant  ships  do  not  have  any  outstanding  national 
characteristics,  although  certain  construction  of  such 
features  as  ventilators  and  electric  cranes  may  be  found 
in  ships  of  certain  nationalities.  At  other  times  ships 
of  the  same  nationality  are  lacking  in  such  peculiarities. 
Figure  1 5  shows  ventilators  and  electric  cranes  and  the 
manner  of  designating  them.  The  illustration  indicates 
the  peculiar  characteristics  and,  in  some  cases,  the  na¬ 
tionality  of  the  construction. 

l  I  /  i  m 

VENT  KINGPOSTS  FRENCH  MUSHROOM  GERMAN  GERMAN  COWL 

6A  60  6C  60  6E  6F  6G 

ventilators 

V'  f  S 

GERMAN  DUTCH  BRITISH  DUTCH 

7A  78  7  C  7D 

ELECTRIC  CRANES 

Figure  15. — Types  of  electric  cranes  and  ventilators. 

Figure  16  shows  the  complete  application  of  this 
method  of  indicating  the  characteristics  of  a  ship.  A  full 
description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ship  illustrated 
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will  include;  raked  bow,  cruiser-spoon  stem,  medium 
funnel,  modern  motor  ship  composite  superstructure, 
flush-decked,  cowl-tvpe  ventilators,  and  Dutch-type 
electric  cranes.  The  description  of  this  vessel  in  terms 
of  symbols  is  type  A-MFKM-S;  the  characteristics,  1B- 
2C-3C-4E-5A-6G-7D.  The  size  of  the  ship,  whether 
large,  small,  or  medium,  should  be  included  in  the 
description.  Seagoing  tugs,  fishing  vessels,  and  other 
elasses  of  ships,  usually  small  or  coastal  ships  are  classi¬ 
fied  and  identified  in  a  similar  manner  if  possible, 
though  few  such  ships  are  listed  in  the  merchant 
ship  manual. 


Figure  16. — Ship  A-MFKM-S;  1B-2C-3C-4E-5A-6G-7D. 


To  review  the  process,  if  in  doubt  about  the  identity 
of  a  ship,  the  Coast  Artilleryman  should  pursue  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procedure  when  identification  by  observation  of 
the  name  and  verification  by  signals  is  impossible; 

a.  Make  an  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  vessel. 

b.  Note  position  of  engines. 

c.  Note  sequence  and  number  of; 

(1)  kingposts 

(2)  masts 

(3)  funnels 

d.  Write  down  the  tvpe  factors  above,  as  (fig.  16) 

A-MFKM-S. 

e.  Identify  the  characteristics  of: 

(1)  how 

(2)  stern 

(3)  funnels 

(4)  superstructure 

(5)  deck 

(6)  ventilator 

(7)  electric  cranes 

f.  Write  down  the  characteristics  as  (fig.  16)  1B-2C- 
3C-4E-5A-6G-7D. 

g.  The  observer  should  record  the  type  and  charac¬ 
teristics  and  transmit  these  to  a  point  where  the 
manual  is  available  and  an  accurate  estimation 
may  be  made  of  the  ships  identity. 

h.  For  the  purpose  of  using  the  index  to  the  manual, 
rearrange  typing  in  order  of  funnels,  masts,  and 
kingposts.  View  the  profiles  on  the  page  indicated 
in  the  index  until  a  vessel  is  located  with  similar 


characteristics.  The  vessel  so  illustrated  in  the 
manual,  is  probably  the  vessel  viewed. 

The  United  States  is  constructing  thousands  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  which,  it  is  expected,  will  more  than 
counterbalance  losses  due  to  the  enemy  submarines. 
These  vessels  are  being  built  by  private  and  govern¬ 
ment  shipyards,  but  the  plans  and  specifications  were 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 
A  number  of  classes  of  ships  have  been  planned,  and 
soon  great  numbers  of  ships  of  each  class  will  be  in  use. 
The  Coast  Artilleryman  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  vessels.  When  the  observer  has  accom¬ 
plished  this,  his  task  of  identification  is  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied,  as  these  United  States  Maritime  Commission  ves¬ 
sels  will  soon  constitute  a  high  percentage  of  craft  ob¬ 
served.  (Their  profiles  arc  shown  on  pages  44  A  and 
44  B  of  the  manual.) 

The  enemy  is  converting,  and  has  converted,  manv 
merchant  ships.  They  are  used  principally  as  armed 
raiders.  The  United  Nations  are  also  converting  many 
merchant  ships  for  naval  and  military  purposes.  There 
is  often  a  decided  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  con¬ 
verted  ship.  By  the  use  of  camouflage  it  is  possible  to 
change  the  appearance  of  a  ship  so  that  it  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rectly  classified.  This  technique  includes  the  addition 
of  false  funnels  or  superstructure  to  disguise  the  ship. 
The  camouflage  of  ships  to  conceal  and  to  disguise  their 
features  is  very  common;  in  fact,  almost  universal. 
There  is  no  way  of  identifying  disguised  vessels  as  their 
appearance  may  change  from  time  to  time.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  made  good  use  of  disguises  to  hide  the 
identity  of  merchant  raiders  both  in  this  war  and- the 
past  war,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Japanese  will 
do  the  same. 

A  record  is  made  of  all  vessels  spotted  at  specific  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  coast,  particularly  at  harbor  entrances.  An 
example  of  this  record  is  shown  in  figure  17. 
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Figure  17.— Record  of  vessels  spotted  at  harbor  entrances. 


In  the  application  of  the  principles  brought  out  in 
this  article,  the  observer  will  find  himself  confronted 
with  many  perplexing  problems.  He  will  often  first  see 
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a  vessel  as  it  appeals  over  the  horizon.  Then  haze  and 
distance  will  cause  problems  that  will  complicate  the 
identification  procedure.  For  example  there  is  the  diffi 
culty  frequently  encountered  in  the  identification  of 
ships  such  as  the  Liberty  ships  that  have  a  topmast 
erected  on  the  athwartship  section  of  kingposts  stepped 
in  pairs.  At  first  the  observer  will  see  the  kingposts 
only  and  not  the  masts,  although  ships  with  topmasts 
erected  upon  athwartship  joined  kingposts  have  those 
structures  classified  as  masts  because  of  their  profile 
appearance.  When  the  ship  comes  closer  the  observer 
will  then  see  the  mast,  and  any  typing  already  done 
will  have  to  be  rearranged.  Other  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  observer  are  those  caused  by  refraction  which 
makes  a  vessel  appear  to  ride  high  on  the  water  or 
creates  other  distortion;  those  due  to  foreshortening, 
caused  by  the  angle  at  which  the  observer  sees  the  ship; 
and  those  caused  by  the  height  of  freeboard,  which 
depends  upon  the  weight  or  the  vessel.  Naturally 
enough,  a  ship  loaded  rides  much  lower  in  the  water 
than  an  empty  one. 

The  observer  must  be  trained  in  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  system,  learn  to  anticipate  problems,  and 
make  proper  discounts  for  various  conditions  that  call 
for  the  modification  of  decisions.  He  should  study  the 
Coast  Artillery  film  strip.  Identification  of  Merchant 
Ships,  this  article,  and  appropriate  naval  manuals,  and 
actually  memorize  the  profiles,  characteristics,  and  type 
of  ships  frequently  encountered.  The  use  of  the  system 
at  close  range  provides  good  practice  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  system,  but  the  observer  must  be  further  trained 
under  the  actual  conditions  that  he  will  encounter.  The 
goal  of  training  should  be  to  effect  correct  identification 
by  deciding  upon  type  and  characteristics  of  a  vessel  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  even  under  difficult  con¬ 
ditions. 

Glossary  of  Terms 

Coast  Artillerymen  who  are  required  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  art  of  ship  identification  should  first 
master  the  simple  glossary  following: 

Aft.— The  rear  portion  of  a  ship.  Also  used  to  denote 
location  in  rear  of  some  part  of  a  vessel. 

Amidships.— In  or  toward  the  middle  of  a  ship. 
Athwartship.— Direction  crossways  of  a  ship. 

Bow.—' The  front  portion  of  a  ship. 

Bridge.— The  structure  usually  in  forward  portion  of  a 
ship  from  which  the  navigating  of  the  vessel  is  di¬ 
rected. 

Characteristics  (ships).— The  kind  of  construction  of 
bow,  stem,  funnels,  superstructure,  deck,  ventilators, 
and  cranes. 


Deck.— The  floor-like  covering  of  the  hull  of  a  vessel. 

Electric  crane.— A  device  utilizing  pulleys  and  chains  in 
the  handling  of  cargo. 

Flush-deck.— A  deck  constructed  so  that  when  viewed 
from  profile  it  appears  as  a  single  straight  or  curved 
line  from  bow  to  stem. 

Fore.— Front  section  of  a  ship.  Also  used  to  denote  lo¬ 
cation  in  front  of  some  part  of  a  vessel. 

Forecastle. — The  part  of  the  upper  deck  or  superstruc¬ 
ture  forward  of  the  foremast. 

Foremast.— The  forward  mast  of  a  ship. 

Funnel.— The  tubular  pipe  erected  on  the  deck  or  super¬ 
structure  for  carrying  away  the  smoke.  Commonly 
called  the  smokestack. 

Gangway.— A  railed  footpath  from  one  part  of  a  vessel 
to  another,  usually  found  in  vessels  such  as  tankers 
or  ore  boats,  where  walking  on  the  deck  would  be 
treacherous. 

Island.— A  structure  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  isolated  from 
other  parts  of  the  other  deck  construction. 

Kingposts.—' The  posts  used  for  attaching  the  booms  of 
cranes  used  in  the  handling  of  cargo. 

Mainmast.—1 The  principal  mast  of  a  vessel,  usually  the 
second  mast  from  the  bow,  whether  a  vessel  has  two, 
three,  or  more  masts. 

Motor  ship.— A  ship  driven  by  Diesel-electric,  Diesel,  or 
gasoline  motors. 

Stern.— The  rear  portion  of  a  ship. 

Superstructure.— The  portion  of  the  ship  that  extends 
above  the  line  of  the  deck.  In  a  passenger  ship  it  is 
quite  large  and  contains  cabins  and  living  quarters. 

Tanker.— A  ship  with  the  hull  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  for  the  carrying  of  oil,  molasses,  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Topmast.— The  second  mast  from  the  deck.  In  steam 
vessels,  a  mast  erected  from  another  mast  or  other 
support  as  the  athwartship  connection  sometimes  used 
between  kingposts. 

Type  (ships).— A  term  used  to  denote  the  masts,  fun¬ 
nels,  and  kingposts  whose  sequence  and  number  are 
the  basis  of  the  system  of  ship  identification. 

Ventilators.— A  device  for  carrying  air  to  various  interior 
parts  of  a  ship. 

Weather  deck.— A  deck  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Well-deck.— A  deck  constructed  on  several  lines.  The 
line  from  bow  to  stem  appears  to  be  broken  by  several 
steps  or  indentations,  when  viewed  in  profile. 

Whaleback.— A  vessel  having  the  sides  curving  in  to¬ 
wards  the  center. 


Britain's  AA  Defenses 

By  Major  General  P.  J.  Mackesy 


Although  in  peacetime  England  had  a  few  small 
Regular  antiaircraft  gun  and  searchlight  units,  designed 
to  accompany  a  tiny  expeditionary  force,  antiaircraft 
defense  has  always  been  based  upon  the  Territorial 
Army.  From  191  ^  to  1923  there  was  in  effect  no  anti¬ 
aircraft  defense  in  this  country  at  all.  Then,  in  1923,  a 
modest  start  was  made  and  a  few  Territorial  Armv  units 
were  raised 

At  the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis  in  the  autumn  of 

1938  our  position  was  dangerous  to  a  degree.  Until 

1939  equipment  was  on  an  absurdly  meagre  scale,  and 
it  should  be  far  more  widely  known  than  it  is  that  hat- 
tery  commanders  at  that  time  repeatedly  dipped  into 
their  own  pockets  to  buy  training  apparatus. 

Even  despite  these  difficulties  keenness  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  were  excellent  and  the  standard  of  training  reached 
a  high  level.  Great  credit  is  due  to  all  those  who  helped 
then  to  lay  the  foundations  upon  which  was  built  the 
great  subsequent  expansion  of  the  Antiaircraft  Com¬ 
mand- 

In  1939  many  new  units  were  formed  and  the  out 
break  of  war  found  the  position  improved  enormously, 
though  much  remained  to  be  done  and  much  was  re¬ 
quired.  Divisions  had  constantly  to  subdivide  to  form 
the  basis  of  new  divisions;  units,  barely  trained,  had  to 
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part  with  men  to  form  the  nucleus  of  new  units;  in 
many  cases  raw  recruits  came  up  for  training  in  battle 
positions.  All  the  time  new  equipment  and  devices 
were  coming  into  use. 

Units,  moreover,  had  to  be  prepared  for  service 
abroad  and  despatched.  It  is  all  too  little  realized  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  antiaircraft  units  who  have 
played  so  valiant  and  vital  a  part  in  the  great  defense 
campaigns  of  this  war— including  the  defense*  of  Malta 
and  besieged  Tobtuk— have  been  detached  from  the 
Antiaircraft  Command  at  home.  It  is  a  gallant  and 
proud  TecoTd. 

The  Battle  of  Britain  came  as  the  first  test  of  our 
home  defenses.  How  they  withstood  the  cnemv  may 
be  illustrated  by  one  example.  Our  light  batteries  at 
Dover  took  such  toll  of  the  low  Hying  German  aircraft 
that  the  enemy  resorted  to  heavy,  direct  attacks  on  their 
gun  emplacements  to  try  to  clear  the  field. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  Battle  of  London,  which 
followed  the  Battle  of  Britain,  it  would  he  fair  to  say 
that  both  London  and  Liverpixtl  were  saved  by  antiair* 
eralt  troops. 

Millions  of  Londoners  will  gratelully  remember  all 
their  lives  the  roar  ol  guns  which  met  the  German  at¬ 
tack  on  the  evening  of  September  10.  The  weight  and 
intensity  of  the  fire  must  nave  astonished  the  Germans 
as  much  as  it  heartened  London’s  population.  Morale 
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r0VL-  or  rather  leapt,  100  per  cent;  everywhere  people 
were  saying,  "[hank  Ciod  we  are  fighting  back.’  One 
of  the  best  tributes  was  the  remark,  "When  I  heard 
•bosc  guns  last  night  I  slept  peacefully." 

Liverpool  suffered  heavy  raids;  it  was.  in  fact,  at 
•*cked  on  seven  consecutive  nights,  which  is  believed 
*°  be  a  tecord.  Damage  was  severe,  of  course,  hut  the 
•belts,  vital  to  England,  were  able  to  continue  working. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  those  early  davs  of  the 
*»tz”  on  this  country  the  night  fighter  technique  had 
nor  reached  its  present  state  of  efficiency.  The  brunt 
°f  the  Ixittle  was  borne  by  the  ground  defenses. 

It  is  hard  for  guns  on  the  ground  to  burst  shells  on  a 
target  probably  travelling  at  over  six  miles  a  minute  at 


a  height  of  some  six  miles.  Yet  one  antiaircraft  brigade 
alone  In  this  country  rcccnth  destroyed  its  200th  enemy 
aircraft. 

This  total  includes  only  those  machines  known  for 
certain  to  have  been  destroyed.  Before  claims  are  al 
lowed  they  are  subject  to  a  scrutiny  as  strict  as  that 
applied  to  claims  by  lighter  pilots;  Fighter  Command, 
which  is  in  supreme  control  of  all  the  air  defenses,  is 
the  deciding  authority. 

Many  more  than  the  200  are  known  to  have  been  hit 
and  damaged;  a  considerable  proportion  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  never  reached  their  hases. 

Such  is  the  record  of  only  one  antiaircraft  brigade  out 
of  many.  In  all  over  630  enemy  aircraft  have  certainly 
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been  destroyed  by  AA  fire  over  Great  Britain  since  the 
start  of  the  war. 

The  value  of  the  work  of  the  ground  defenses  is  not 
to  be  measured,  of  course,  merely  by  the  number  of  ma 
chines  they  hit.  It  is  their  business  to  prevent  the  accu¬ 
rate  bombing  of  vital  objectives  and  to  break  up  forma 
tions  of  bombers  to  facilitate  our  fighters'  work. 

Bombers  in  formation  can  bring  powerful  fire  to  bear 
upon  attacking  fighters,  but  if  the  formation  can  be 
forced  to  open  out  and  lose  cohesion  by  antiaircraft  fire 
the  fighter  finds  Ins  job  greatly  simplified. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  by  the  way.  that  the  bat 
ten-  personnel  lead  by  anv  means  a  sedentarv  life.  All 
the  men  am  intensively  trained  on  “commando"  lines 
to  ensure  the  right  fighting  spirit.  If  circumstances 
brought  the  two  sides  into  contact  a  surprised  cncmv 
would  find  himself  at  grip  with  the  equivalent  of  first 
line  infantry. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  development  in  the  c.v 
pa  ns  ion  of  our  ground  defenses  has  been  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  MS  personnel  3s  combatant  members  of  anti¬ 
aircraft  batteries. 

This  revolutionary  innovation  was  started  in  a  small 
way  some  two  years  ago.  Today  them  are  a  growing 
number  of  mixed  batteries. 

I  he  establishment  of  the  one  I  visited  lately  was 
roughly  one-third  men  and  two-thirds  women  who  carry 
out  all  duties  except  the  actual  firing  of  the  guns— al¬ 
though,  in  a  hot  action,  they  have  before  now  helped 
to  keep  the  guns  supplied  with  ammunition. 

Normally  the  women’s  duties  include  driving  and 
maintaining  transport,  sentry  duty  (as  a  rule  fry*  dav 
only),  despatch  riding,  telephone  operating,  range  find 
ing  of  every  kind,  and  work  in  fire  control  positions 

Lach  mixed  battery  has  three  ATS  officers  charged 
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with  the  discipline,  welfare  and  administration  of  their 
detachment.  Operationally  the  women  are  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  men,  entirely  under  the  batten*  officers. 

Socially  the  experiment  is  undoubtedly  a  success.  A» 
regards  the  women's  reactions  in  action  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  first  mixed  battery  to  bring  down  a  German 
plane.  “As  an  old  soldier."  he  said,  "if  1  were  offered 
the  choice  of  commanding  a  mixed  batten  or  a  male 
buttery,  I  say  without  hesitation  that  I  would  take  the 
mixed  battery.  Hie  girls  cannot  be  beaten  in  action  at 
their  own  duties. 

“Beyond  a  little  natural  excitement,  which  only 
shows  itself  in  rather  humorous  and  quaint  remarks, 
they  arc  quite  as  steady  as  the  men." 

Further  opportunities  for  ATS  girls  to  undertake  the 
invaluable  operational  r6le  in  antiaircraft  units  arc 
certain  to  occur.  Every  woman  so  employed  not  onlv 
plays  a  direct  fighting  part  in  the  country's  defense  but 
frees  a  man  for  service  overseas,  where  antiaircraft  re¬ 
inforcements  are  likely  to  he  needed  more  and  more. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  incentive  to  women  to  vol¬ 
unteer  if  they  were  allowed  the  title  and  badges  of  the 
Royal  Artillery.  They  thoroughly  deserve  them,  and 
no  considerations  of  tradition  or  ill  founded  prejudice 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  an  innovation  which  would 
be  both  popular  3nd  logical. 

Women  are  not  at  present  employed  in  what  could 
be  called  a  combatant  role  with  searchlight  batteries, 
although  they  may  lx-  in  course  of  time.  The  search¬ 
lights  play  a  pan  of  the  highest  importance.  Old  fash¬ 
ioned  apparatus  of  the  early  days  of  the  war  is  fast  tlis 
appearing,  and  the  batteries'  primary  ride  is  now  to  co¬ 
operate  with  night  fighters. 

Most  of  the  searchlight  personnel  live  and  work  in 
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isolated  positions  far  from  comforts  and  the  amenities 
of  home  life.  They  do  not  enjoy  either  the  glamour  or 
the  excitement  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  gun  de¬ 
tachments:  vet  their  work  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
less  important. 

A  searchlight  mav  “hold”  a  plane  for  three  minutes 
and  not  one  member  of  the  detachment  mav  be  able  to 
see  it;  vet,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  each  individual  and  the 
team  work  of  the  whole,  that  plane  may  well  be  de- 
stroved.  It  mav  be  below  or  above  cloud:  skilled  work 


will  follow  it;  the  night  fighter  will  have  a  good  chance 
of  a  kill. 

Another  task  for  the  searchlights  is  to  guide  home 
our  returning  bombers  under  bad  weather  conditions. 

At  home,  in  Malta,  in  Tobruk,  in  Burma,  in  Malaya, 
indeed  throughout  the  battlefields,  units  from  AA  Com¬ 
mand  have  fought  and  arc  fighting  with  a  skill  and 
courage  which  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  commander  who  has  done  so  much  to 
organize,  train  and  equip  them. 


“Antiaircraft  gun  and  searchlight  batteries  play  a  vital  part  in  our 
home  defense  system,  and  the  safety  of  this  island  depends  greatly 
upon  the  devotion  and  shill  with  which  the  men  and  women  who 
man  these  posts  perform  their  duty. 

’‘Their  vigilance  cannot  for  a  moment  be  relaxed.  Though  we  do 
not  in  the  present  lull  hear  their  guns  or  see  their  searchlights  so  often 
as  we  did,  they  must  still  remain  at  their  stations,  constantly  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  for  instant  action. 

“These  men  and  women,  standing  to  their  guns  and  searchlights 
in  summer  and  winter  at  a  thousand  posts  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  deserve  our  gratitude.  They  have  served  us 
nobly  and  with  all  too  little  public  recognition  of  their  prowess  and 
devotion. 

“They  have  taught  the  enemy  a  hitter  lesson  in  the  past.  In  the 
present  lull  they  continue  to  take  their  full  toll,  and  I  know  that  they 
will  do  so  with  ever  increasing  success  if  and  when  the  enemy  in¬ 
creases  his  bombing  effort  against  this  country/— Air  Chief  Mar¬ 
shal  Sir  Sholto  Douglas,  Commander  in  Chief,  RAF  Fighter 
Command. 


Enemy  Antitank  and  Tank  Tactics 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  L.  Lazarus.  Coast  Artillery  Corps * 


Enrron's  \ctte  .  Ihe  use  of  \A  guns  in  antitank  fire 
as  a  secondary  mission  has  In-come  a  vital  consideration 
in  the  tr, lining  of  AA  units.  The  tactics  of  antiumk  and 
of  tank  operations  are  therefore  of  prime  im/nrrtance  to 
AA  personnel. 

German  Antitank  Practices 

I  lie  Germans  emphasize  that  the  strength  of  de¬ 
fensive  areas  depends  chiefly  on  the  surprise  effect  oh 
tained  from  the  siting  of  their  artillery.  Camouflage  is 
considered  very  important  to  keep  defenses  completely 
hidden  from  the  enemy.  To  increase  the  clement  of 
surprise,  all  antitank  weapons  arc  instructed  to  open 
fire  only  when  they  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  success. 
Even  after  the  88mm  dual-purpose  guns  have  already 
upmed  effective  fire,  the  57mm  and  ‘’Omni  antitank 
guns  may  remain  silent  so  as  not  to  he  observed  by 
enemv  tanks. 

In  the  matter  of  secrecy,  German  doctrine  teaches 
that  the  battle  situation  may  necessitate  the  withdrawal 
of  AT  detachments  in  the  defense  area  and  their  sub¬ 
sequent  use  in  j  mobile  role  or  in  new  positions.  And. 
of  course,  the  Germans,  where  desirable  and  necessary, 
make  consistent  use  of  \A  guns  in  AT  roles. 

Mobile  antitank  fire  is  of  increasing  importance  in 
all  armies.  In  Libya,  for  example,  the  Germans  have 
sometimes  mounted  their  88mm  dual-purpose  guns  on 
the  chassis  of  obsolescent  Mark  I  and  II  tanks,  adv.inc 
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ing  these  guns  under  cover  of  the  heavy  guns  of  their 
Mark  l\"s.  in  duels  against  British  positions.  In  the 
Middle  East,  when  on  the  defensive,  the  Germans,  ac¬ 
cording  to  somewhat  meager  reports,  use  AA  gum 
against  British  tanks  in  the  opening  stages  of  an  attack 

According  to  British  reports  from  Libva.  Axis  anti¬ 
tank  guns,  in  (xirticular  the  smaller  calihers  such  as  the 
Italian  20mm  Breda,  are  extremely  well  sited  and  dug 
in  so  that  the  muzzles  just  clear  the  ground.  The  guns 
are  usually  located  on  a  reverse  slope  or  across  a  small 
depression  where  they  have  at  least  a  400-vard  field  of 
lire  and  can  catch  tanks  aiming  over  the  rise  to  the 
front.  To  heighten  security  and  secrecy,  the  Germans 
sometimes  have  A I  detachments  remain  under  cover, 
in  positions  of  readiness,  until  they  arc  needed  at  their 
gun  positions. 

German  Armored  Force  Practices 

1  he  tactics  of  the  German  armored  force  vary  to 
meet  specific  situations  Nevertheless,  certain  brood 
rules  have  been  laid  down  and  are  lollowed  whenever 
circumstances  permit.  Some  of  the  more  outstanding 
rules  for  the  operation  ol  the  German  armored  force  arc 
listed  brieflv  in  this  section;  and  these  notes  may  help 
to  prepare  AA  units  for  possible  service  in  the  role  of 
AA-Al  defense. 

German  ground  reconnaissance  falls  into  three  main 
types—' “operative,"  “tactical”  and  "battle."  The  first) 
type,  o jieratire.  covers  a  large  area  with  deep  penetra¬ 
tion;  its  mission  is  mainly  to  locate  hostile  troop  dispo¬ 
sitions,  hostile  armored  vehicles  and  transport,  [  his  re- 1 
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connaissance  is  carried  out  bv  the  motorized  reconnais¬ 
sance  battalion,  which  consists  of  armored  cars  and 
motorcvcles  in  sufficient  strength  to  break  through  hos¬ 
tile  resistance  in  the  area  to  be  reconnoitered.  An  AT 
platoon,  a  heavy  machine  gun  platoon  and  a  motorized 
platoon  of  engineers  are  usually  to  be  found  in  support. 
This  type  of  reconnaissance  is  employed  up  to  one  day’s 
march— ninety  miles  or  more— to  the  front. 

Tactical  reconnaissance  is  carried  out  in  the  area  be¬ 
hind  the  operative  reconnaissance.  Functioning  up  to 
nventv  miles  ahead  of  its  own  troops,  it  seeks  to  de¬ 
termine  the  organization,  disposition,  strength  and 
Hanks  of  hostile  deployment. 

Battle  reconnaissance  is  participated  in  by  all  units 
as  they  approach  the  enemy.  Infantry  scouts  are  the  last 
wave  of  the  battle  reconnaissance.  The  three  types  of 
ground  reconnaissance,  it  is  clear,  are  predicated  on  an 
open,  fluid  and  non-static  situation  at  all  times. 

Antitank  units  now  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
attacking  German  armored  division.  The  AT  battalion, 
as  a  result  of  its  speed,  mobility  and  protection  against 
both  tank-destroyers  and  tanks,  is  used  to  attack  TD 
(tank  destroyer)  and  armored  vehicles  alike.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  overcome  TD  and  tanks  attacking  from  un¬ 
expected  directions.  It  can  assume  the  task  of  neutraliz¬ 
ing  AT  defenses,  thereby  supporting  its  own  tanks.  It 
mav  be  used  against  both  personnel  and  fortified  centers 
of  resistance,  including  loop  holes  in  hostile  bunkers  or 
emplacements.  In  major  attacks,  it  is  employed  in  com¬ 
panies  or  as  a  battalion  in  mass  formation. 

German  artillery  follows  the  tanks  as  direct  support 
in  every  situation.  The  artillery  seeks  to  neutralize  hos¬ 
tile  TD  and  AT  defenses  before  the  attack  in  order  to 
blind  hostile  observation  posts  with  smoke,  execute 
counterbattery  fire  and  neutralize  islands  of  resistance 
passed  over  by  the  advancing  tank  units.  Thanks  to 
armor  protection  and  mobility,  the  artillery  is  able  to 
follow  tanks  within  range  of  enemy  infantry  weapons. 
Armored  cars  are  used  as  mobile  observation  posts  to 
direct  the  artillery  fire  supporting  the  tanks. 

The  AA  battalion  can  provide  only  partial  antiair¬ 
craft  protection  for  the  division  and  is  therefore  con¬ 
centrated  at  especially  threatened  localities.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  AA  battalion  may  also  be  used  in  AT 
defense,  especially  when  the  AT  battalion  does  not 
have  guns  effective  against  tanks  at  the  longer  ranges. 

The  main  attack  of  the  German  tank  brigade  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  waves  or  echelons  of  tanks,  each  eche¬ 
lon  numbering  light,  medium  and  heavy  tanks.  The 
more  important  functions  of  the  first  wave,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  number  of  light  tanks  than  the  two  follow¬ 
ing,  are  as  follows: 

a.  Draw  the  fire  of  hostile  AT  and  TD  guns  and  de¬ 
stroy  them  after  closing  in  at  short  range  from  a  flank 
°t  blind  spot. 

k.  Fight  the  infantry  only  when  the  infantry  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  echelon’s  mission. 

c-  Advance  with  the  support  of  all  weapons  of  the 


armored  division,  especially  the  artillery  and  heavy  in¬ 
fantry  weapons  and,  occasionally,  fighter  planes  and 
dive  bombers. 

The  light  tanks  of  this  echelon  cover  the  flanks  and 
protect  the  medium  and  heavy  tanks.  This  action  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  American  infantry  flank  patrols 
in  an  infantry  advance. 

The  medium  tanks  of  this  echelon  usually  open  fire 
at  long  range  and  support  the  leading  light  tanks  from  a 
distance  up  to  2,000  yards.  Each  medium  platoon  ad¬ 
vances  bv  bounds,  one  section  firing  from  position  while 
another  section  advances.  (This  form  of  covering  pro¬ 
tection  cannot  be  given  after  the  leading  tank  is  within 
200  yards  of  the  target.)  In  the  first  wave  medium  tanks 
fight  mainly  from  “position"  (stationary— usually  under 
cover  of  some  irregularity  of  the  terrain)  and  are  used 
in  the  center  of  the  attack  only  and  not  on  the  flanks. 

Heavy  tanks  in  the  first  wave  are  employed  for  special 
missions  that  light  and  medium  tanks  cannot  undertake. 
For  example,  they  are  used  in  wooded  areas  to  increase 
the  crushing  power  df  the  medium  tanks  as  well  as 
against  centers  of  resistance,  armored  cars,  cargo  ve¬ 
hicles,  etc.,  which  may  have  been  concealed  in  wooded 
zones.  They  are  also  used  to  meet  TD  attacks  or  counter¬ 
attacks  and  will  deviate  from  their  original  mission  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Germans  figure  that  the  average  Nazi  gunner 
firing  AP  shell  will  make  four  hits  out  of  eight  shots 
at  600  yards  from  a  stationary  tank.  Their  machine  gun¬ 
ners,  they  estimate,  will  average  forty  hits  out  of 
seventy-  five  shots  from  a  halted  tank.  Flits  from  a  mov¬ 
ing  tank  are  regarded  as  a  matter  of  chance. 

The  mission  of  the  second  wave  is  to  overcome  in¬ 
fantry  targets,  reserves,  command  posts  and  observation 
points.  It  has  special  instructions  to  silence  all  hostile 
TD  and  AT  guns  that  may  have  escaped  the  fire  of  the 
first  wave.  The  second  wave  may  have  to  search  out 
such  hostile  guns,  for  the  chances  are  that  the  defending 
forces  will  have  taken  cover  after  the  first  wave’s  attack. 
Therefore,  the  tanks  of  the  second  wave  often  come  to 
a  halt  in  order  to  look  closely  for  hidden  defenses,  visi¬ 
bility  from  moving  tanks  being  limited. 

The  third  wave  advances  with  the  infantry  riflemen 
but  is  not  under  infantry  control.  The  third  wave’s 
mission  is  to  assure  the  orderly  advance  of  the  infantry 
and  eliminate  any  machine  guns  not  destroyed  by  the 
preceding  waves.  Riflemen  indicate  suitable  tank  targets 
to  the  platoon  leaders  by  firing  tracer  ammunition,  and 
the  tank  platoon  leaders,  using  binoculars,  watch  the 
terrain  very  closely  from  the  tank  turret.  Hostile  fire 
from  enemy  TD  or  infantry  can  lessen  the  tank  leader’s 
control  and  effectiveness. 

German  tanks  are  normally  employed  in  mass  along 
a  broad  front  and  in  great  depth,  and  their  advance  is 
not  limited  to  the  speed  of  the  following  infantry  as  the 
effect  of  mass  shock  would  thus  be  lost.  All  arms  sup¬ 
port  the  attack. 

Tank  units  are  trained  to  make  long,  orderly  and  fast 
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Italian  47mm  light  antitank  gun. 


inarches.  Niglu  marches  arc  much  used  as  it  is  difficult 
to  conceal  tanks  from  daylight  observation.  1  he  Nazi 
units  are  trained  to  malic  marches  of  from  lifts  to 
seventy-five  miles  after  dark  anti  to  arrive  at  an  assembly 
print  ready  for  attack  at  dawn.  A  division  can  move 
120  miles  with  full  track  vehicles  or  210  miles  with 
other  vehicles  in  a  twenty-four-hour  priod.  In  Libya 
the  Ciermans  have  seldom  attacked  by  night  and  their 
daytime  advances  have  sometimes  been  wip’d  nut  Iry 
Rritish  counterattacks  at  night. 

The  German  art  of  command  lies  in  the  selection  of 
the  exact  moment  for  1  Kittle  so  as  to  reach  an  objective 
with  maximum  sped  and  minimum  losses.  Foresight 
and  careful  planning  are  exerted  in  reconnaissance  and 
choice  of  battleground  Individual  commanders  arc 
kept  informed  of  the  higher  commanders'  ultimate  in 
tentions  and  are  therefore  able,  if  cut  off  in  a  rapidly 
moving  situation,  to  make  individual  decisions  in  ac 
cordancv  with  the  general  plan. 

The  German  doctrine  of  pursuit  emphasizes  that 
all  factors,  except  annihilation  of  the  opposing  force, 
should  lx  disregarded.  Defending  units  can  expect 
forces  of  great  mobility  to  be  sent  around  one  or  both 
Hanks,  depnding  on  the  terrain.  German  armored  units 
will  be  used  against  Itostilc  columns  in  retrograde  move¬ 
ments  and  to  seize  defiles,  bridges  and  favorable  obser¬ 
vation  and  vantage  pints  deep  in  the  hostile  area. 

While  the  Germans  recognize  that  deep  pnetrations 
expse  long  flanks,  they  do  not  permit  anxiety  to  im 
pede  bold  action.  They  attempt  to  screen  their  flanks 
through  counterreconnaissance  and  endeavor  to  cover 
them  by  air  suppirt  and  artillery’. 


Japanese  Armored  Force  1  aciics 

Idle  Japanese  have  no  armored  force  to  compare,  in  I 
size  atui  elaborate  organization,  with  that  of  Germany.  I 
Russia  or  the  United  States.  In  their  Southwest  Pacific 
campaigns  the  Japanese  used  tanks  effectively  hut  spar¬ 
ingly.  and  in  China  they  used  small  scale  armored 
units  fairly  often.  Mechanization  in  the  Japanese  army 
is  now  increasing,  anti  the  armored  force  may  be  ex- 1 
pected  to  plav  a  larger  role  in  Japan’s  warfare, 

Japan’s  armored  forex*  is  apparently  built  around  the  I 
tank  regiment,  consisting  of  147  tanks,  both  light  and 
medium.  The  regiment  is  organizer)  into  a  head* 
quarters  and  three  tank  battalions,  which  is  made  up  of 
three  companies  of  four  platoons  each.  I  hrcc  of  these 
platoons  are  medium  tank  units,  the  foutth  a  light  tank 
unit. 

Divisional  tank  companies  are  organized  as  both  I 
light  ami  heavy  companies.  The  light  company  con*  I 
sists  of  one  command  tank,  four  tank  platixvns  of  three  I 
tanks  each,  a  work  tank  and  several  motorcycles.  The  I 
medium  tank  company  has  a  similar  organization,  cx-  I 
tept  that  a  fifth  platoon,  made  up  of  five  tankettes,  it  I 
added. 

In  China  the  Japanese  have  employed  a  so-called 
flying  column  of  mechanized  units.  Its  organization  has 
evidently  not  heen  fully  decided  upon,  hut  the  force  I 
generally  includes  tanks,  motorized  infantry,  antiair-  J 
craft  and  field  artillery,  antigas  and  signal  companies  J 
with  observation  aircraft  occasionally  attached.  This  is 
seemingly  Japan's  nearest  approach  to  the  elaborate 
armored  forces  of  the  western  powers. 

To  date  the  Japanese  have  only  infrequently  used  the 
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tank  as  •»  fast-owing  weapon  for  independent  missions. 
Japan’s  tanks  usually  accompany  and  support  the  in¬ 
fantry  and  may  tum  around  to  give  the  infantry  closer 
mppnrt  »f  they  get  at  all  far  ahead.  The  tanks  arv 
hrought  up  fnim  the  rear  with  all  possible  secrecy  and 
are  generally  assembled  at  points  three  miles  behind 
the  proposed  line  ol  departure*.  Formations  aimed  at  ob¬ 
taining  the  effect  ol  mass  are  achieved  by  disposing  the 
tanks  in  waves  across  the  front  of  the  infantry  unit  to 
which  they  are  attached.  Moving  forward,  closely  fol 
lowed  by  the  infantry,  the  tanks  are  supported  by  the 
artillery,  which  seeks  to  neutralize  enemy  antitank 
weapons  by  lire  power  and  smoke.  The  tank  objectives 
are-  obstacles  blocking  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  au¬ 
tomatic  weapons  not  neutralized  hv  the  artillery  and, 
eventually,  the  hostile  artillery  and  command  posts.  In 
a  very  favorable  situation  the  tanks  may  Ik*  sent  out 
ahead  of  the  infantry  in  order  to  upset  the  hostile  de 
plnvment  and  to  contuse  the  hostile  command  system. 

Most  of  Japan’s  experience  with  tanks  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  in  China,  where  she  has  used  pursuit  and  ex 
ploitatiun  tactics  which,  though  conducted  on  a  small 
scale,  closely  resemble  those  ol  Germany.  In  Burma. 
Java  and  Malaya,  generally  unfavorable  tank  areas,  the 
Japanese  chiefly  employed  tankettes.  They  were  used 
in  wave  formation  to  break  up  enemy  concentrations 
along  the  main  roads.  Surprise  and  cunning  marked 
their  employment,  yvhich  often  led  to  considerable 
gams.  While  the  tankettes  preferred  to  stay  on  highways 
ami  adjacent  terrain,  they  occasionally  negotiated  dilfi 
cult  ssvnmps  anti  rice  fields. 


The  Japanese  have  used  small  groups  of  tanks— usu¬ 
ally  from  three  to  five— in  direct  frontal  attacks  to  assist 
the  forrvard  advance  of  the  infantry.  When  the  infantry 
has  attained  its  objective,  the  tanks  have  been  yvith- 
drawn.  All  these  tanks  are  a  light  type  except  the  leader, 
yvhich  is  a  medium.  In  Malaya  these  groups  yvene  some¬ 
times  composed  tn  whole  or  in  part  of  armored  carrier 
vehicles  with  one  medium  tank  employed  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  element.  1  he  missions  generally  assigned  these 
groups  were  clearing  enemy  troops  ami  obstacles  off 
roads  and  creating  confusion  among  the  defending 
troops. 

The  groups  sometimes  attacked  in  as  many  as  four 
waves.  The  leading  wave  sought,  without  stopping,  to 
engage  vehicles  and  personnel  on  or  near  the  road, 
while  the  tear  groups  halted  on  the  road  and  opened 
fire  when  opposition  yvas  encountered.  Their  fire 
usually  was  inaccurate  and  casualties  were  light.  After 
brief  engagements  the  groups  would  move  by  roads 
deeper  into  opposition  territory  and  engage  other  truops 
in  a  similar  manner,  particularly  directing  their  efforts 
at  troops  in  the  rear,  at  artillery,  at  comnund  posts  and 
supply  installations. 

There  seems  to  he  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese,  if  they  cjn  expand  their  tank  production,  will 
make  increasing  use  of  the  armored  force.  It  their  suc¬ 
cesses  in  China,  Malaya.  Burma  and  Java  are*  anv 
criterion,  they  will  use  it  boldly,  cunningly  and  well. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  Japanese  cannot  he 
ranked  among  the  outstanding  employers  of  the  tank 
and  the  armored  forex*. 


The  famous  German  ''88"  AA  gun.  used  also  for  AT. 


The  next  step — and  a  long  one  it  is. 


The  Royal  Barbers  lather  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  with  a  novel  shaving  brush. 
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War  isn't  all  grim  seriousness. 
American  troops  on  their  way  to 
an  active  front  take  time  out  to  pay 
homage  to  King  Neptune  with 
traditional  and  solemn  ceremony. 
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Several  queens  seem  to 
have  become  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  occasion. 


Something  fishy  here — and  |H 
the  PFC  seems  to  have  "got¬ 
ten"  it,  right  in  the  face. 


By  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  R.  LouelL  Coast  Artillery  Corps  | 


"The  breakthroughs  are  made  by  special  assault  troops.*' 
■‘Even-  unit  has  its  objective,  its  mission." 


A  last  word  about  unity  of  command.  American  ok 
*npw»  on  European  kittle  fie  Ids  have  noted  that  unity 
**  command  is  a  weapon  in  itself,  the  same  as  terrain, 
"father  conditions,  and  other  factors.  With  a  unified 
®°tnmand  on  the  offensive,  an  enemv  weakness  can  be 


exploited  in  the  shortest  time  with  all  of  the  resources  of 
the  command.  On  the  defense,  every  resource  can  be 
used  to  meet  a  military'  emergency  until  the  time  can 
be  gained  to  resume  the  attack. 

German  divisions,  corps,  and  armies  are  the  com¬ 
mand  frameworks  around  w  hich  task  forces  are  formed. 

The  division  is  a  unit  of  all  arms  and  services  under 
one  commander  containing  the  minimum  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  types  of  missions.  When  the 
need  arises  for  a  new  type  of  division,  the  German  I  figh 
Command  forms  it.  Thus,  we  find  numerous  kinds  of 
combat  divisions,  panzer,  infantry,  light,  motorized, 
mountain,  border,  police,  line  of  communications,  and 
fortress  divisions.  There  may  be  others.  These  com  kit 
divisions  arc  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  for  spe¬ 
cial  types  of  missions.  They  contain  only  the  minimum 
needs  to  sustain  themselves  in  comkit  under  normal 
conditions. 

Corps  and  armies  are  merely  command  skeletons 
around  which  larger  task  forces  are  built.  Organically, 
these  units  contain  only  commanders,  staffs,  and  signal 
units.  T he  practice  of  holding  the  size  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  units  of  the  different  arms  in  a  standard  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  minimum  is  economical  as  well  as  effective. 
It  enables  the  maximum  comkit  power  to  he  applied  at 
the  selected  vital  points  while  holding  units  have  the 
minimum  needs  to  perform  their  missions. 

A  good  example  to  illustrate  the  German 
method  of  military  organization  is  the  wav  the 
Luftwaffe  handles  its  air  fleets.  Germany  has 
organized  air  fleets  in  all  of  the  active  theaters 
of  war:  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway,  the  Mediterranean  and 


through  the  Magi  nor  Line  near  Saarhruecken.  Rom- 
mc|  ■  corps  in  North  Africa,  von  Falkenhorst's  com 
mand  in  Norway;  and  von  Brauchitsch’s  army  groups 
in  the  West,  the  East,  and  Poland. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Germans 
employ  task  forces,  there  are  several  important  features 
to  point  out. 

Almost  every  German  organization  in  combat  is  re 
inform!  by  Gl  IQ  units.  Iliis  is  shown  graphically  on 
the  organization  chart  which  follows. 

These  units  are  trained  together  so  they  will  function 
well  in  the  confusion  of  modem  combat. 

All  forces  engaged  on  any  specific  mission  are  under 
one  commander. 

Two  or  more  task  forces  are  never  assigned  to  the  ac 
comphshment  of  an  identical  mission.  This  explains 
whv  defensive  aviation,  antiaircraft  artillery,  civilian 
air  raid-defense  organizations,  and  the  warning  services 
engaged  in  the  antiaircraft  defense  of  a  specific  objec¬ 
tive  are  under  one  commander.  It  also  explains  why  the 
coast  defense  artillery  is  organically  a  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Navy. 

A  military  commander  charged  with  a  definite  mis¬ 
sion  is  in  alisolute  control  of  all  the  means  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  mission.  I  Ic  is  responsible  only  to  one  au¬ 
thority  for  the  outcome  and  can  have  no  excuse  for 

failure. 
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North  Africa,  on  the  East  Front  behind  each  group  of 
aunies  and  in  Germany  proper.  These  air  fleets  are  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  tactical  organizations.  In  each  air 
fleet  area,  there  are  ground  crews  and  facilities  for  han¬ 
dling  a  large  number  of  combat  aircraft.  Germany’s 
air  power  is  shuttled  around  these  air  fleets  according  to 
the  situation.  If  a  serious  air  threat  loomed  in  the  west, 
combat  aviation  could  be  transferred  from  the  other 
air  fleets  to  the  west  on  short  notice.  Antiaircraft  or¬ 
ganization  and  employment  is  identical  in  principle. 
There  is  usually  an  antiaircraft  corps  in  each  air  fleet. 

A  German  principle  of  command  is  enunciated  as 
follows: 

“Select  the  commander,  assign  him  to  the  mission, 
give  him  the  means,  and  permit  him  to  accomplish  the 
task  unhampered.” 

This  is  merely  another  way  of  phrasing  the  unity  of 
command  and  responsibility  and  the  task-force  prin¬ 
ciples. 

After  a  commander  has  been  assigned  a  mission,  he 
selects  his  staff  (which  may  include  members  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  General  Staffs),  adopts  a 
general  plan  and  from  it,  prepares  a  list  of  means  with 
which  to  accomplish  his  task.  The  main  considerations 
in  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  means  are : 

1.  The  Mission  (Offensive  or  defensive.) 

2.  The  Enemy  Organization  (analysis  for 

weakness). 

Strength  (Particularly  in 
various  arms). 

Composition  (Air  Power 
and  Tanks). 

Morale  (Can  propaganda 
be  used?). 

Leadership  (Higher,  Field, 
and  Company  grades). 

Dispositions  (Where  can 
traps  be  formed  and  en¬ 
emy  destroyed?). 

3.  The  Terrain  (Desert,  Swampy,  Normal, 

or  Mountainous.) 

4.  The  Climate,  Season,  (Russia  in  winter  or  North 

and  Weather  Africa  in  summer.) 

5.  The  Time  Element  (When  must  the  task  be 

accomplished  so  it  may 
be  timed  with  other  op¬ 
erations?) 

6.  The  Theater  of  War  (Long  Lines  of  Communi¬ 

cations.  Supply  and 
Evacuation  Problems. 
T  ransportation . ) 

7.  The  Means  Available  (There  is  never  enough  air 

power.) 

8.  The  General  Plan 

9.  The  Judgment  of  the  Commander  and  his  Staff. 

The  German  High  Command  allots  the  means  to  the 

task  force  commander  after  a  similar  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  factors. 


When  the  means  are  made  available,  they  resemble 
a  college  football  squad  W'hich  reports  to  the  coach  in 
the  first  week  of  September.  They  are  a  squad  hut  not 
a  team. 

A  German  task  force  prepared  for  combat  is  like  an 
Army  football  team  prepared  for  the  Navy  game.  It  is 
organized,  drilled,  and  trained  for  the  task  at  hand— to 
defeat  a  particular  opponent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
same  considerations  outlined  earlier  for  the  composition 
of  a  German  task  force  may  apply  equally  well  for  the 
football  team. 

When  the  means  are  allotted  to  a  task-force  com¬ 
mander,  all  or  part  of  them  are  reallotted  to  subordinate 
echelons  in  accordance  with  their  estimated  needs. 
Thus  any  standard  German  unit  in  combat  will  nor¬ 
mally  be  reinforced.  Intelligence  officers  can  readilv 
understand  why  the  composition  of  practically  even’ 
German  unit  with  which  they  come  in  contact  will  be 
different.  The  problem  then  is  to  probe  by  aggressive 
reconnaissance  methods  to  determine  what  units  are 
opposite,  how  they  are  organized,  and  of  what  they  are 
composed. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  method  by 
which  large  German  task  forces  are  formed. 

Just  a  word  about  the  designation  of  units.  The 
method  of  allotting  numerical  designations  is  without 
pattern.  It  is  different  in  almost  every  case  encountered. 
No  deduction  based  on  numerical  designations  is  justi¬ 
fied  without  other  supporting  evidence. 

When  a  standard  organization  such  as  a  regiment, 
division,  or  a  corps  is  not  used  as  the  nucleus  of  a  task 
force,  the  cluster  of  units  is  often  called  a  “Gruppe” 
(Group  [of  units]).  Often  the  name  of  the  commander 
is  attached  to  identify  it. 

German  strategical  and  tactical  principles  are  similar. 
They  are  based  on  the  principle  of  annihilation  as 
evolved  by  von  Clausewitz,  and  as  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  by  Graf  von  Schlieffen  in  his  military  textbook 
Cannae. 

The  principles  of  war,  according  to  the  German  con¬ 
ception,  are  unchanged;  the  methods  whereby  they  are 
realized  are  different. 

During  World  War  I,  the  Germans  used  the  sup 
porting  arms  to  advance  the  infantry  to  where  it  could 
come  to  grips  with  the  enemy  infantry,  and  destroy  it  or 
drive  it  from  the  field.  In  this  war,  the  German  support¬ 
ing  arms  are  used  to  destroy  the  enemy  without  forcing 
the  infantry  to  engage  in  combat.  The  break-throughs 
are  made  by  special  assault  troops  (usually  pioneers); 
air-panzer-motorized  infantry  teams,  powerfully  sup 
ported  by  artillery,  blast  their  way  through  to  make  the 
encirclements,  and  the  annihilations  in  the  traps  are 
accomplished  largely  by  the  fire  power  of  the  support¬ 
ing  arms.  The  infantry  follows  up,  holds  the  ground, 
and  takes  charge  of  the  prisoners.  Large  masses  of  in- 
fantrv  do  not  come  in  contact  with  each  other  with  the 
resulting  mass  slaughter  reminiscent  of  Verdun  in  the 
first  World  Wat. 
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Tha  units  the  Task  Force 
Colanders  Group  are  allotted 
fro*  the  pools  formed  under  the 
threo  aervioe  co&manderg,  -'jay, 
Haxy  and  Air,  by  authority  of 
the  Her  Council* 


Task  Force 
Concuander 


Selected  "by  T/ar  Council- 
Hitler,  Keitel,  Goering, 
Raeder  et  al.  He  has  conw 
plots  control  over  all  unit® 
in  his  conHttsuid* 
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All  these  units  may  "be  organised  into  sub-'COiarttands  in  anyway  the 
Task  Force  Commander  sees  fit  in  order  to  corrv  out  his  mission* 


No  description  of  German  tactics  and  strategy  is 
complete  without  special  mention  of  the  Principle  of 
Surprise.  Measures  to  achieve  surprise  are  taken  in 
every  German  military  action. 

German  military  texts  state  that  surprise  is  accom¬ 
plished  : 

By  secrecy 
By  deception 
By  speed  of  execution 

Secrecy  and  speed  of  execution  are  self-explanatory. 
It  is  with  regard  to  deception  that  intelligence  officers 
must  be  most  careful.  There  is  no  fixed  pattern  for  de¬ 
ception,  and  it  will  be  different  in  almost  every  instance. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  German  commanders  take  great 
pains  to  deceive  their  opponents  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
the  maximum  surprise  effect  in  conjunction  with  a  later 
operation. 

The  German  commander  utilizes  deception  to  a  wide 
extent  in  neutralizing  his  enemy’s  combat  power  by 
diverting  it  to  dummy  or  unimportant  objectives. 

The  German  objective  in  combat  is  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  military  force.  Every  action  is  directed  toward 
that  end.  Victory  is  never  a  fact  until  the  enemy  is 
destroyed. 

Information  of  the  enemy  is  vital.  Based  on  this  in¬ 
telligence,  decisions  are  made,  plans  are  formulated,  and 
task  forces  are  organized,  equipped,  and  trained. 

Consequently,  the  Germans  place  great  stress  on  the 
functions  of  their  military  intelligence  service  and,  in 
the  field,  on  their  reconnaissance  agencies. 

German  reconnaissance  units  are  very  aggressive. 
"They  are  trained  to  be  aggressive  in  order  to  obtain 
^eific  information,  and  in  order  to  deny  information 


to  their  opponents  (preserve  secrecy).  These  reconnais¬ 
sance  units  are  often  reinforced,  and  will  usually  attack 
as  soon  as  contact  is  established.  If  the  opposition  is  too 
strong,  they  will  utilize  their  mobility— withdraw  and  go 
around  the  position.  They  habitually  report  to  the 
higher  commanders,  not  only  all  details  as  to  the  enemy, 
but  also  as  to  the  terrain  or  any  special  conditions  they 
encounter. 

German  leaders  of  all  grades  are  always  well  forward 
where  they  get  the  first-hand  accounts  of  reconnais¬ 
sance,  where  they  can  get  the  “feel”  of  the  situation,  and 
where  they  can  issue  timely  orders  to  their  subordinates 
for  the  rapid  employment  of  their  units.  There  is  no 
need  to  have  fast-striking  combat  commands  unless  their 
mobility  and  shock  action  are  utilized. 

As  a  result  of  intelligence  and  reconnaissance  activi¬ 
ties,  the  enemy’s  weaknesses  are  developed.  Deceptive 
measures  are  invoked  while  overwhelming  concentra¬ 
tions  of  combat  power  are  made  at  vital  points.  At  the 
right  moment,  the  break-through  is  made,  the  encircle¬ 
ment  is  achieved  and  the  annihilation  is  accomplished 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  description  just  made  of  German  combat  meth¬ 
ods  is  the  basis  of  all  of  their  strategical  and  tactical  doc¬ 
trines.  These  doctrines  are  practiced  in  all  echelons  of 
command.  They  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Obtain  all  possible  information  of  the  enemy, 
especially  his  detailed  dispositions. 

2.  Select  weak  points  where  break-throughs  may  he 
accomplished  and  large  enemy  forces  may  be 
trapped. 

3.  Concentrate  combat  power  opposite  the  weak 
points. 
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4.  Hold  the  enemy  in  his  position  by  containing  his 
forces,  or  draw  him  out  of  position  as  desired  by 
deceptive  operations. 

5.  Break-through. 

6.  Encirclement. 

7.  Annihilation. 

The  German  commander  places  great  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  terrain.  He  studies  it  in  great  detail  in  order 
that  he  can  use  it  to  his  advantage.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  attack  downhill,  to  employ  obstacles  to  assist  in  the 
achievement  of  his  objectives,  to  obtain  the  observation 
required  for  the  effective  employment  of  the  supporting 
arms,  and  to  develop  the  scheme  of  maneuver  so  that 
his  opponent  is  placed  at  the  maximum  disadvantage 
from  a  terrain  standpoint.  Terrain  appreciation  is  an 
important  subject  in  every  German  military  school. 

The  break-through  is  usually  made  by  special  assault 
troops.  The  point  of  break-through  is  thoroughly  neu¬ 
tralized  by  large  concentrations  of  artillery  and  air 
power.  The  initial  break-through  is  normally  only  1 ,000 
yards  to  a  mile  wide  but  is  immediately  widened  by 
attacks  from  the  rear. 

The  encirclement  is  composed  of  two  spearhead  at¬ 
tacks  advancing  parallel  to  each  other.  The  outer  spear¬ 
head  is  composed  of  the  more  mobile  elements.  Each 
spearhead  is  preceded  by  an  air-panzer-motorized  in¬ 
fantry  team  to  break  the  way.  The  direction  of  attack 
is  usually  a  straight  line  even  though  the  operation  is 
termed  an  “encirclement/’  See  diagram. 

When  one  flank  is  an  obstacle,  as  at  Dunkirk,  the 
encirclement  operation  is  over  one  flank  only. 

The  timing  of  the  attacks  depends  entirely  on  the 
situation.  In  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  holding  attack 


was  launched  first  to  draw  mobile  elements  into  the 
trap.  At  Kiev,  the  holding  attack  was  not  launched 
until  the  encircling  forces  had  reached  their  objectives. 

The  principles  outlined  in  the  preceding  explanation 
and  diagram  hold  for  all  task-force  organizations  in  a 
particular  operation.  Every  unit  has  its  objective,  its 
mission.  Their  method— infiltrate,  surround,  and  de¬ 
stroy. 

Our  intelligence  officers  should  be  cautioned  that  if 
their  unit  is  heavily  engaged  toward  the  front,  they 
should  be  on  the  alert,  because  an  attack  is  most  certain 
to  come  from  a  flank  or  even  in  the  rear.  They  should 
follow  the  operations  of  their  own  command,  study  the 
terrain  and  watch  for  traps. 

The  word  “defense”  has  almost  a  lost  meaning  in  the 
German  military  vocabulary.  The  German  commander 
thinks  only  in  terms  of  attack.  Above  all,  the  German 
recognizes  that  a  well  coordinated  attack  with  modem 
weapons  cannot  be  stopped  by  any  line,  no  matter  how 
well  fortified  it  may  be. 

During  the  year  1941,  the  initiative  was  taken  from 
the  Germans  for  the  first  time  in  any  campaign.  When 
faced  by  superior  odds  they  withdrew,  and  when  their 
opponents  overextended  themselves  they  launched  a 
counteroffensive.  In  other  cases,  German  staff  officers 
have  explained  that  they  allowed  the  enemy  to  advance 
into  a  trap  before  launching  their  attack.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy  at  Kharkov  in  May  of  this  year. 
Note  the  diagram  on  page  49. 

In  the  past,  the  Germans  have  had  the  advantage  be¬ 
cause  of  their  tremendous  superiority  of  combat  power, 
that  is,  aviation,  tanks,  signal  communications,  and 
trained  man  power.  The  organization  of  their  entire 
nation  into  one  vast  war  machine  has  enabled  them  to 


Schematic  Diagram  of  a  German  attack 
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wage  a  total  war  against  a  group  ol  uncoordinated,  task  in  a  large  team.  In  this  game,  the  rules  are  few. 
poorly  prepared,  nations.  and  they  may  be  changed  at  anv  moment.  American 

Americans  take  to  this  type  of  war  naturally.  It  is  forces  require  only  the  right  tools,  the  training  and  the 
more  like  our  game  of  foothull  than  any  other  compari  experience.  They  are  getting  the  tools  and  the  training, 
jon  It  is  even  man  for  himself  in  the  execution  of  the  and  they  will  soon  acquire  the  experience. 
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A  Hole  Filler 

By  Major  K.  C  Smith,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  a  type  disposition,  just  as  is 
the  “square.”  Whatever  type  disposition  is  accepted  as 
basic,  the  actual  disposition  in  the  emplacement  of  the 
guns  must  conform  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
terrain.  The  liberal  allowance  for  clearance  that  we 
have  used  during  peacetime  conditions  seems  capable  of 
being  reduced  in  order  to  bring  fire  to  bear  earlier  and 
to  continue  longer  in  battle. 

In  the  late  twenties  we  happily  discarded  the  paral¬ 
lax  features  of  the  Wind  and  Parallax  Computor, 
M1920,  “when  the  practice  of  placing  the  (data)  com¬ 
puter  at  the  gun  position  became  standardized  pro¬ 
cedure.”  Then  along  came  the  M2  and  subsequent 
directors  with  provisions  for  setting  in  parallax  as  well 
as  wind.  Also  along  came  a  fair  quantity  of  AA  BC 
Observation  Instruments,  Ml  (BC  Scopes).  So  we  cast 
aside  the  Wind  and  Parallax  Computer,  as  it  had  de¬ 
generated  into  nothing  but  a  substitute  for  missing  BC 
Scopes.  We  pulled  the  director  off  the  directing  point 
of  the  battery  and  set  it  somewhere  out  of  the  wav. 

However,  we  left  the  guns  in  the  classic  rough 
square,  fifty  yards  on  the  side,  as  in  Figure  I.  Why?— 
Well,  for  several  reasons.  As  nearly  3S  we  can  track 
them  down  they  were: 

1 .  The  danger  space  of  a  shell  burst  (Figure  3)  was 
considered  to  be  of  such  size  that  lethal  areas  would 
overlap  with  the  guns  fifty  yards  apart. 


2.  We  felt  that  if  we  were  closer  than  fhirtv-five 
yards  to  another  element  ot  the  battery,  one  bomb  hit 
might  destroy  two  elements,  and  fifty  yards  spacing 
was  even  better. 

3.  Muzzle  blast  from  one  gun  closer  than  thirty-five 
yards  to  another  element  of  the  battery  might  interfere 
with  the  efficiency  of  this  other  element,  and  fifty  yards 
was  even  safer. 

4.  A  square,  fifty  yards  on  the  side  was  a  nice  con¬ 
venient  figure,  and  we  had  drawings  and  cuts  all  made 
up  for  such  a  formation. 

In  the  late  ’thirties  we  took  all  the  dimensions  off 
the  danger  space  in  all  publications.  We  knew  that 
they  were  far  too  large  from  information  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  the  consensus  seems  to 
be  that  they  were  over  four  times  too  great 

Let's  grant  item  two,  above,  as  a  valid  reason,  but  stay 
down  to  thirty-five  yards  as  ample  distance,  in  a  prop 
erlv  fortified  position. 

The  matter  of  muzzle  blast  makes  no  sense  to  one 
who  with  quaking  knees  has  stood  on  the  director  plat¬ 
form  of  a  Navy  5-inch  38  caliber  battery  developing 
over  2600  foot  seconds.  On  a  series  of  normal  courses, 
rounds  were  fired  when  this  plaform  was  within  six 
yards  of  the  muzzle  of  one  gun,  in  a  direction  that 
would  make  an  angle  of  less  than  fortv-five  degrees  with 
the  axis  of  the  bore.  There  was  no  basis  for  the  knee 
quaking.  Those  navy  people  regularly  fire  their  guns 
over  each  others  heads  at  elevations  of  thirty-five  de¬ 
grees,  and  drop  to  ten  degrees  if  one  gun  is  deflected 
from  the  other  by  fifteen  degrees.  The  guns  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  observed  were  only  twenty-five  feet  from  pintle  to 
pintle  and  the  barrels  would  crack  together  if  they  were 
pointed  at  each  other.  Now  and  then  a  man  would  get 
his  hat  knocked  off,  but  the  point  is  that  the  blasts 
did  not  interfere  with  the  firing. 


Figure  1 


Figure  2 
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Naturally  the  fourth  reason  merits  no  consideration 
whatever. 

Now  everybody  knows  that  we’ve  been  getting  too 
much  dispersion.  Battery  commanders  have  been 
known  to  converge  their  guns  at  about  the  midpoint 
of  a  target  practice  course  to  pick  up  more  hits.  Of 
course  this  makes  a  very  sour  divergence  under  service 
conditions  if  a  target  comes  through  at  an  azimuth  dif¬ 
ferent  by  3200  mils  from  the  azimuth  at  which  we 
are  converged. 

The  Navy  beats  the  rap  by  having  the  director  com¬ 
pute  parallax  separately  for  each  gun.  We  have  no 
such  scheme  standardized,  but  look  what  we  can  do! 
See  Figure  2. 

We  set  a  gun  down  on  the  directing  point  of  the  bat¬ 
tery.  This  becomes  the  base  piece.  Wc  put  the  other 
three  guns  down  radially  about  thirty-five  yards  awav 
irom  the  base  piece  about  120“  apart.  Now  let’s  count 
our  gains. 

1.  We  set  in  director  displacement  from  the  base 
piece  and  leave  it.  If  we  get  to  shoot  trial  fire,  we  shoot 


it  with  this  gun  and  have  corrections  for  the  battery 
without  manipulation. 

2.  We  have  a  pattern  that  can  be  concealed  more 
readily  than  even  a  rough  square  (or  have  we?). 

3.  If  we  have  a  secondary  antimechanized  mission, 
and  embark  on  it,  we  can  always  shoot  at  least  three 
guns  without  blasting  another  crew  or  two.  In  a  square, 
sometimes  only  two  guns  will  be  able  to  fire. 

4.  Any  discussion  of  reduced  dispersion  would  get 
into  dispersion  ladders,  twenty-five  per  cent  rectangles, 
and  even  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  boxes  or  dis¬ 
persion  volumes  of  some  sort  to  get  the  relative  batten1 
probable  errors  of  the  two  layouts.  We  might  presume 
that  the  average  values  of  developed  armament  probable 
errors  in  our  antiaircraft  artillery  gun  batteries  are  pro¬ 
portional,  in  elevation,  in  deflection,  and  along  the  tra¬ 
jectory,  to  those  given  in  the  firing  tables,  within  certain 
limits  of  accuracy.  Anvhow,  the  witnessing  of  several 
dozen  calibration  problems  and  a  comparable  number 
of  trial  fire  shots  coupled  with  a  small  amount  of 
shooting  at  sleeves  indicates  that  our  guns  eonsistentlv 
shoot  within  *  *  *  mils  of  the  place  where  we  think 
we  are  pointing  them.  If  bv  some  chance  everything 
works  out  right  using  a  square  formation,  we  are  cort- 
sequcntlv  missing  the  target  by  about  *  *  *  mils  at  mid 
range,  and  shooting  all  around  it.  We’ve  left  a  great  big 
hole  right  in  the  center  of  the  ‘pattern  of  bursts!  By  put¬ 
ting  one  gun  in  the  middle  we  can  pretty  well  fill  up 
this  hole  with  a  lot  of  concussion  and  fast  moving 
fragments. 

If  we  pull  the  three  guns  in  radially  so  that  they  are 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  from  the  center,  we  will  fill 
the  hole  for  sure.  We  should  also  get  some  sort  of  center 
of  burst  in  the  sky  that  will  show  us  how  we’re  doing. 


“Please  cancel  my  husband’s  subscription  to  the  Journal.  He  has 
gone  on  active  sendee  and  won’t  need  it  any  longer.” 

“My  son  has  gone  on  foreign  sendee,  so  please  cancel  his  sub¬ 
scription.” 

Believe  it  or  not,  these  are  actual  quotations  from  letters  received 
at  the  Journal  office.  Perhaps  the  reason  you  may  not  be  receiving 
your  Journal  is  outlined  in  these  quotations.  Remember,  the 
Journal  can  reach  you  at  any  plaqe  that  is  sened  by  a  United  States 
Post  Office,  or  an  Army  Post  Office. 
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The  Octopus 

By  Lieutenant  Paul  E.  Pigue,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and 
Sergeant  Theodore  J.  Fisher 


From  ferry  boat  to  mine  planter  might  be  the 
1 1< *ratiu  Alger  title  of  an  act  of  ingenuity  that  has  re 
suited  in  one  Harbor  I>efcnse  having  one  of  the  most 
efficient  mine  projects  in  the  harbor  defenses  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Tourist  No.  II.  formerly  a  motor  car  ferry,  was 
quickly  converted  to  a  mine  planter  after  the  surprise 
attack  tilt  Pearl  I  larbor.  When  word  of  the  lap's 
treachery  was  received,  the  t  ourist  No.  II  changed 
managers,  and  alterations  were  started  to  conform  her 
to  the  Army  job  for  which  she  was  slated.  She  had  been 
one  of  the  usual  run  of  singlc-ender.  single-screw,  car 
ferries,  ninety-eight  feet  long  u  ith  thirty-six  feet  of 
beam,  entirely  constructed  of  wood,  and  a  draft  of  seven 
feet.  Tlte  Tourist  So.  II  is  equipped  with  an  old  Fair 
banks-Morse  250-horse- power  engine,  which  is  now 
equipped  with  a  supercharger.  Sections  of  bulw  ark  were 
ripped  out  flush  with  the  deck  and  mine  and  anchor 


davits  set  in.  Frame  like  steel  supports  of  type  "  A  were  I 
built  and  installed  as  lateral  supports.  A  se  t  of  logging  I 
drums  was  anted  for  power  equipment  to  pick  up  cable  I 
and  mine  materiel,  and  to  drive  the  king  reel.  I  em-  I 
notary  bulwarks  were  built  fore  and  aft  of  the  ship.  Idle  I 
bow  bulwark  has  a  removable  midsection  giving  access,  I 
to  an  old  sheave  which  was.  alter  considerable  welding  I 
and  bracing,  put  on  as  bow  sheave.  Additionally,  cat-  1 
head  footings  and  supjiorts  were  set  up  ahead  of  the 
davits,  cable  hangers  were  fastened  to  the  stanchions 
of  the  fern,  straps  were  made  from  raising  ropes,  and 
were  adjusted  so  as  to  place  a  snatch  block  in  the  proper  I 

Edition  to  bend  cable  through  it  to  a  nigger-head  straps 
ring  fastened  to  deck  kevels).  and  lastly,  a  false  deck 
was  put  on  to  protect  the  ship  s  wood. 

I  ne  Octopus— as  the  men  call  the  ship— is  well  suited 
for  river  and  inside  mine  w-ork.  Idle  great  amount  of  I 
deck  space  and  low  bow  make  her  easy  to  work  from,  I 
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and  her  ability  to  turn  in  a  short  distance  enables  her  to 
plant  mines  in  fast  time.  For  outside  work  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  deck  plates  to  be  added,  then  heavier  anchor 
davits,  then  a  bow  davit  with  snatch  block.  But  as  time 
passed,  and  the  mine-planting  section  adapted  itself  to 
this  emergency  equipment,  planting  operations  became 
smooth  and  efficient.  The  ship’s  first  shore  cable  was 
put  down  on  December  20,  1941,  only  thirteen  days 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  she  has  been  in  constant  opera¬ 
tion  since  that  date. 

Additional  improvements  having  been  made,  the 
Tourist  No.  11  is  today  an  efficient  mine  planter.  A  new 
winch  has  been  installed,  the  false  decking  has  been 
removed  to  prevent  rotting  of  the  wooden  deck  below, 
five  deck  plates  have  been  installed  to  eliminate  straps 
except  for  safety  measures,  steel  plates  have  been  put 


on  the  deck  wherever  there  is  rough  usage  due  to  bang¬ 
ing  snatch  blocks,  a  steel  flooring  has  been  put  between 
the  davits,  and  a  low  safety  rail  has  been  welded  to  this 
flooring.  Steel  decking  has  been  placed  under  the  king 
reel.  Having  overcome  her  deficiencies  to  a  great  degree, 
the  Octopus  seems  to  be  ideally  suited  to  its  particular 
project,  for  now  she  has  the  power  and  the  equipment 
to  put  down  and  pick  up  mines  without  undue  danger 
to  man  or  materiel,  and  has  enough  deck  space  to  allow 
the  full  planting  crew  to  work  without  getting  in  each 
other’s  way,  and  to  carry  full  group  equipment  without 
difficulty.  The  proof  of  this  efficiency  was  shown  in  the 
recent  target  practice  in  which  the  mine  battery  made 
100  points  out  of  a  possible  100,  and  the  mine  planter 
earned  the  right  to  wear  the  "E”  of  efficiency  and  ex¬ 
cellence  on  her  stack. 


Gun  Displacement  Using  Mils  in  Azimuth 

By  Captain  John  Slavin,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


Editors  Note:  The  method  outlined  is  an  alternate 
procedure  to  the  one  described  on  Page  34  of  the  Sep- 
tember-October,  1942,  issue. 

Would  vou  like  to  use  the  displacement  corrector  of 
your  Deflection  Board  Ml  when  operating  in  mils? 
Batteries  using  mil  sights  may  be  situated  where  this 
convenient  device  can  be  used  to  furnish  azimuths, 
corrected  for  displacement,  to  a  displaced  gun  or  to  a 
displaced  platoon. 

But  the  displacement  corrector  of  the  Ml  Board  is 
designed  only  for  operation  in  degrees.  The  mechan¬ 
ism  and  scales  are  arranged  to  move  the  parallax  arm 
through  an  angle  equal  to  nine  times  the  actual  paral¬ 
lax.  because  the  degree  azimuth  scale  upon  which  its 
index  moves  is  enlarged  nine  times.  (FM  4-15,  par. 
10?  g.)  When  the  board  is  set  up  for  operation  in  mils, 
the  azimuth  scale  is  enlarged  onlv  eight  times,  due  to  a 
change  in  scales  and  gearing.  Thus,  if  the  displacement 
corrector  is  operated  as  usual,  the  corrections  which  it 


applies  for  parallax  are  too  large,  being  nine-eighths  of 
the  proper  values. 

If  we  can  find  a  simple  and  fool-proof  means  to  re¬ 
duce  this  motion  to  eight-ninths  of  its  former  movement, 
we  can  use  the  displacement  corrector  for  mil  operation. 
Such  a  change  must  be  easy  to  make  and  remember, 
and  must  not  change  in  anv  wav  the  routine  operation 
of  the  board  in  tracking. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  parallax  due  to  dis¬ 
placement  is  proportional  to  the  actual  displacement  in 
yards.  Therefore,  to  reduce  the  movement  of  the  paral¬ 
lax  arm  to  eight-ninths  of  its  normal  movement,  we  will 
assume  a  value  for  the  displacement  which  is  eight- 
ninths  of  the  actual  value  in  yards. 

This  fictitious  or  modified  displacement  is  used  in 
positioning  the  curve  disk  when  the  board  is  adjusted 
for  operation.  All  other  settings  and  operations  are  un¬ 
changed,  and  the  board  will  furnish  corrected  azi¬ 
muths,  in  mils ,  for  the  displaced  gun  or  platoon,  as  well 
as  for  the  directing  point. 


Antiaircraft  Spotting  Apparatus 

By  Captain  Donald  L  Lewis ,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 


The  importance  of  accurate  records  in  making  an 
analysis  of  target  practice  for  an  antiaircraft-gun  battery 
is  obvious.  To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  gunnerv, 
the  methods  used  to  adjust  fire,  the  performance  of  ma¬ 
teriel,  and  the  state  of  training  of  the  personnel,  records 
must  be  accurate. 

During  tbe  target-practice  season  of  1940,  held  at 
Fort  Barrv,  California,  it  was  found  difficult  to  gather 
accurate  data  by  use  of  the  accepted  system  of  visual  ob¬ 
servation,  because  of  personnel  errors,  certain  faults  of 
the  methods  in  use,  and  the  rapidlv  changing  weather 
conditions.’ 

The  data  required  for  analysis  includes  time,  azi¬ 
muth,  and  angular-height  data  from  two  stations  located 
at  the  ends  of  a  measured  base  line.  Ordinarily  the 
recording  theodolites  obtain  this  information  by  photo¬ 
graphing  the  target  and  the  azimuth,  angular  height 
and  a  time  interval  that  advances  one  number  each  sec¬ 
ond.  The  target  and  bursts  may  not  appear  on  the  film, 
but  the  rest  of  the  data  is  dependable. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  cameras  a  visual  section  is 
organized.  This  section  observes  and  records  data  from 
three  BC  scopes;  two  located  at  the  battery,  one  for 
lateral  spots  and  one  for  vertical  spots.  Angular  height 
and  azimuth  are  also  recorded  from  these  telescopes, 
and  one  telescope  located  at  the  base-end  station,  from 

'Personnel  errors  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated  by  the  substitution 
of  automatic  operations.  Because  of  inherent  inaccuracies  in  making 
and  reading  the  penciled  impressions,  some  degree  of  original  per¬ 
sonnel  error  wii)  remain. 


which  range  deviations.,  azimuth,  and  angular  height 
are  recorded.  The  visual  section  is  tied  together  bv  the 
use  of  a  stop  watch  and  voice  signals.  This,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  azimuth  readers  to  read  correctly  on  a 
rapidlv  moving  target  cause  a  time  lag  of  at  least  one- 
half  second  which  allows  an  error  of  twenty-five  yards 
for  a  target  traveling  one  hundred  miles  per  hour,  plus 
an  average  ten-mil  error  in  azimuth  for  a  target  at  6,000 
yards  slant  range.  This  amounts  to  an  error  of  sixty 
yards.2  These  errors  are  either  cumulative  or  compen¬ 
sating,  thus  the  computed  altitude  will  vary  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  true  altitude. 
This  error  is  too  large  for  analysis  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  the  final  result  is  of  limited  value. 

It  was  evident  that  some  improved  method  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  recording  theodolites  was  necessary.  Some 
means  must  he  found  to  f  acilitate  the  recording  of  azi¬ 
muth  data  from  a  rapidly  traversing  BC  scope. 

Two  members  of  a  participating  regiment  went  to 
work  on  the  problem,  and  after  many  trials  and  errors 
the  herein-described  device  was  evolved. 

This  device  provides  a  method  by  which  visual  ob¬ 
servation  may  be  accurately  paired  with  camera  data  to 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  actual  results  of  the  practice. 

The  one-second  impulse  created  by  the  camera  metro¬ 
nome  to  advance  the  counters  is  employed  to  synchro¬ 
nize  the  visual  section  with  the  camera  section.  A  rotary 

“Unless  the  target  is  at  zero  angular  height,  one  must  use  horizontal 
range  with  azimuth  errors  Or  use  lateral  errors  in  the  slant  plane 
with  slant  range  in  order  to  obtain  the  lateral  deviation. 
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switch  is  synchronized  with  the  camera  by  a  synchroniz¬ 
ing  button  (see  diagram).  The  metronome  is  started 
which  simultaneously  advances  the  camera  counters 

and  the  rotary  switch.  At  five-second  intervals  contact 

✓ 

is  made  with  points  impressing  a  tone  on  the  angular- 
height  reader’s  phone  and  energizing  the  target  azimuth 
relay  markers,  recording  the  data  on  the  recording 
paper. 

The  marking  relays  are  attached  to  the  BC  scope  as 
follows:  A  piece  of  ten-gauge  aluminum,  three  by  four 
inches,  is  slipped  under  the  reticle  light  control  rheostat 
and  held  in  place  by  the  two  studs.  An  aluminum  box 
three  inches  wide,  five  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
deep,  is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  plate  by  a  hinge 
to  permit  raising  the  box  when  getting  on  target.  This 
box  contains  two  fast-closing  relays  which  operate 
recording  pencils,  one  for  azimuth  of  target  and  the 
other  for  marking  azimuth  of  target  at  time  of  burst. 

To  provide  a  plane  surface  to  hold  the  recording 
paper,  an  aluminum  disc,  t  wen  tv-four  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  with  a  hole  in  the  center  is  fitted  over  the  BC  scope 
tripod  head,  and  held  down  by  screwing  on  the  instru¬ 
ment  mount.  Paper  strips  cut  to  fit  the  disc  are  held  on 
the  upper  surface  bv  clips.  The  recording  pencils  are 
allowed  to  rest  on  this  paper. 

Push  buttons  operated  by  the  azimuth  observers 
record  the  azimuth  of  the  target  at  each  burst,  therefore, 
by  interpolation,  the  time  for  burst  may  be  obtained. 

Each  azimuth  instrument  is  equipped  in  the  same 
manner.  However  only  one  control  box  is  necessarv. 

The  ninety-volt  one-second  impulse  from  the  cam¬ 
era  metronome  causes  Coil  ST  (see  diagram)  to  ener¬ 
gize  closing  contact  C-l.  Contact  C-I  is  in  series  with  a 


six-volt  battery  and  relay  R2.  When  contact  C-I  is 
closed  it  completes  a  circuit  from  ground  to  ground 
through  Coil  S-2  and  C-3.  Contact  C-3  is  in  series  with 
a  rotary-step  relay  and  the  six-volt  battery,  therefore 
when  contact  C-3  is  closed  Coil  S-3  is  energized.  Coil 
S-3  is  of  the  solenoid-plunger  type,  and  when  energized 
pulls  in  a  ratchet,  which  energizes  a  ten-tooth  gear,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  rotate  one  tooth.  Fastened  to  this  gear  is  a  con¬ 
tact  in  a  contact  arm  which  is  grounded. 

A  series  of  ten-contact  points  are  located  on  a  fiber 
disc  so  as  to  be  contacted  by  the  contact  arm.  Zero  (C-4) 
and  5  (C-5)  are  wired  together  and  in  series  with  contact 
C- 2,  a  forty-five-volt  battery,  oscillator  (tvpe-30  vacuum 
tube),  and  a  marking  relay  control  relay. 

As  the  contact  arm  advances  one  tooth  per  second  it 
makes  contact  with  either  contact  C-4  or  contact  C-5 
every  five  seconds.  This  closes  a  ground  to  ground  cir¬ 
cuit  through  the  oscillator  and  marking  relay  control. 
A  fortv-five-volt  impulse  is  then  impressed  across  the 
oscillator  and  marking  relay  control,  causing  the  mark¬ 
ing  relay  to  mark  and  a  tone  to  be  heard  by  the  angular- 
height  readers. 

After  the  course  is  completed,  reference  marks  are 
made  on  the  recording  paper  so  that  the  true  azimuth 
for  each  five  seconds  can  be  determined  at  any  con¬ 
venient  time  by  traversing  the  instrument  and  recording 
the  azimuth  of  each  mark. 

The  beauty  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  it  works.  This 
device  has  been  used  by  one  regiment  since  1940,  and 
bv  units  at  Camp  Elaan  since  1941. 

The  weight  of  the  apparatus  is  less  than  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  is  placed  in  a  box  twenty-four  by  twenty- 
four  bv  twelve  inches.  The  material  used  in  the  con- 
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struction,  such  as  relays,  came  from  junked  pin-ball 
machines.  The  sensitive  relays  were  salvaged  line  su¬ 
pervision  relays. 

A  working  diagram  of  the  component  parts  is  shown 
herewith. 

Materials  Used 

Amount  Description 

1  Rotary  Step  Relay 

40  step— 6  VDC 

3  Relays  SPS  F  Type  1016 

4  Relays  marking  No. 
contacts,  tvpe  1000 

1  Relay,  DPST 

Normally  open  6VDCType  1254 
1  Oscillator— 1000  cycles 

Battery  powered  6VDC 
1  Push  button  switch,  non¬ 

locking,  standard  No.  20 
14  Binding  post  No.  147 

1  Dial  Light,  bracket  and 

socket  No.  C340C 
4  3  point  plug,  Jones 

plug  P303.CCT 
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4  3  point  socket  S-303-FP 

3  Bv-pass  condenser  .25  MF 

Dry  Electrolitic  Tubular 
condenser  58YDC  TP  440 
20  Ft.  Three  conductor  cord  No.  8423 
20  Ft.  Two  Conductor  Cord  rubber  covered 

2  Two  point  plug  No.  P302FHT 

2  Two  point  socket,  S-302-FP 

25  Ft.  Waxed  hook  up  wire.  No.  1 8 

stranded  tinned  copper  No.  1041 

1  gross  Screws,  wood  No.  6,  1 W' 

12  ca.  Screws,  machine,  brass 

No.  6-32x14  in. 

No.  6-32xRt  in. 

No.  6-32x1  in. 

2  3  in.  Hinges,  brass 
16  sq.  ft.  44  in.  5  ply  plywood 

1  piece  Sheet  aluminum,  2'x9"xW' 

1  piece  Sheet  aluminum,  2,x4'34"  or  3/16" 

substitute— plywood,  Vi!'- 3  ply 
36  Nuts,  hexagon  No.  6-32x14  in. 

2  Hand  push  button  switches 
non  locking. 
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Relocation  Without 


a  Plotting  Board 

By  Major  F.  G.  Tandy,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 

Those  Coast  Artillerymen  who  have  served  much  guns  often  is  of  necessity  one  thousand  yards  or  more 
along  the  East  coast  of  our  United  States  have  a  mental  distant  from  any  position  where  there  is  sufficient  height 
picture  of  a  flat  coast  without  a  hill  for  miles.  However,  of  site  to  give  accurate  ranges  with  the  D.P.F.  This  pre- 
the  West  coast  is  very  precipitous,  having  in  many  sents  a  problem  in  relocation  without  the  use  of  a  plot- 
cases  high  bluffs  rising  immediately  from  the  beach,  ting  board,  and  for  this  great  a  difference,  the  range  dif- 
Often  there  are  hills  rising  from  several  hundred  to  ferencc  chart  is  not  very  satisfactory- 
several  thousand  feet  within  a  few  thousand  yards  of  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  many  ideas  have  been 
the  coast  line.  This  condition  makes  a  perfect  setup  for  presented  and  tried  out  and  as  a  result  an  instrument  we 
the  use  of  a  Depression  Position  Finder  as  a  part  of  the  call  a  Range  Difference  Box  has,  like  Topsy,  grown  up. 
range  finding  system.  However,  in  using  a  D.P.F.  we  It  is  accurate,  rapid,  and  simple.  We  have  no  difficulty 
have  encountered  the  problem  that  the  position  of  the  in  furnishing  ranges  to  the  guns  every  ten  seconds  and 
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could  get  them  out  faster  if  necessary.  There  is  very 
little  chance  for  error. 

This  device  is  a  bo\  twenty-four  inches  by  six  indies 
by  twelve  inches  It  low  a  tape  across  the  bottom  two  aruf 
.1  half  inches  wide,  upon  w  liich  ninths  are  laid  off  to  a 
uniform  scale  from  minimum  range  to  maximum  range 
I  his  tape  is  carried  on  rollers  on  either  side.  A  line  is 
provided  at  the  center  of  the  box  for  setting  off  ranges 
to  the  target  as  read  from  the  D.P.R  Above  the  tape  is 
a  chart  wrapiicd  around  a  roller  five  inches  in  diameter. 
Upon  this  chart,  various  ranges  from  D-P.F.  to  target. 


I  nun  minimum  to  maximum  range  of  guns,  are  laid  off 
vertically  .is  ordinates  to  a  convenient  scale;  and  range, 
differences  from  D  P  I  to  guns  for  each  five  degrees  of 
azimuth  from  DPI  ate  calculated  and  laid  off  Kuril 
ront.dk  using  the  scale  of  the  lower  unge  lapt  I  hen 
are  laid  off  cither  right  or  left  of  the  center  of  the  hocq 
dc'|H'iiding  on  whether  they  arc  minus  or  plus.  Thcsei 
points  plotted  arr  then  joined  hy  curves  winch  arc 
labeled  in  azimuth  to  t.irger  from  I)  P.F  \  lateral  slide 
is  provided  between  the  chart  and  the  range  tape*  with  a 
double  pointer,  one  end  of  which  is  on  the  chart  and 
the  other  on  the  range  scale.  This  pointer  and  slide 
mechanicalh  adds  or  subtracts  the  range  differenced 
See  draw  ing  for  construction  details  of  box.  > 

OPERA  I  ION  One  man  operates  the  device  moving 
the  range  tape  so  that  the  range  read  from  the  U.P.F  n 
at  the  center  of  the  box  under  the  set  scale  He  also  ro-j 
tales  tin;  drum  to  sc-t  the  same  range  opposite  the  index 
and  the  tiP|X'r  end  of  the  double  pointer.  The  pointer 
is  then  slid  sideways  until  it  is  over  the  azimuth  as  given 
from  the  D  P  F  The  corrected  range  to  the  guns  will 
then  Ik  read  under  the  lower  end  of  die  double  pointer 
on  the  range  tape 
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\otes  on  construction  of  chart:  The  problem  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  construction  of  the  chart  involves  solution 
of  an  oblique  triangle.  In  the  truest  sense,  the  triangle 
has  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  given,  that  is,  (1) 
distance  from  D.P.F.  to  the  gun,  (2)  range  from  D.P.F. 
to  target,  and  (3)  the  included  angle  which  is  secured 
bv  having  azimuth  of  each  of  these  sides  given.  How¬ 
ever.  since  the  calculations  are  for  use  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  chart,  it  will  simplify  the  problem  to  assume 
ranges  from  the  gun  to  the  target  using  every  2,000 
vards  from  minimum  to  maximum  range  and  solve 
using  every'  five  degrees  of  azimuth  from  D.P.F,  to 


target  throughout  the  field  of  fire.  By  doing  this  the  law 
of  sines  can  be  used.  Calculations  made  on  a  slide  rule 
are  sufficiently  accurate  in  most  cases.  When  calcula¬ 
tions  are  completed  the  ranges  from  D.P.F.  to  target  are 
plotted  as  ordinates  using  anv  convenient  scale  ( 1 ,000 
yards  equals  one  inch  is  suggested)  and  the  range  dif¬ 
ference  for  each  case  is  plotted  laterally  as  abscissa,  using 
the  same  scale  as  the  range  tape.  (100  vards  equals  one 
inch  is  suggested.)  The  points  thus  obtained  for  each 
five  degrees  of  azimuth  are  joined  by  a  smooth  curve 
and  labeled  with  that  azimuth.  When  curves  represent 
more  than  one  azimuth,  thev  should  be  so  labelled. 
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By  casting  up  our  own  accounts,  we  find  the  truth.  Our  armed 
forces  have  proved  their  bravery,  their  stamina,  their  ability  to  fight. 
They  proved  it  at  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  They  are  proving  it  today 
in  the  Solomons.  We  know  that  this  nation  is  growing  stronger  daily 
in  military  power,  in  unity  and,  equally  important,  in  our  desire  for 
victory7.— Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson. 


ROTC  Medal  Winners 


Each  year  the  United  States  Coast  Artillery  Associa¬ 
tion  gives  a  medal  to  the  outstanding  student  in  each 
Coast  Artillery  senior  ROTC  unit.  The  medal  is 
awarded  by  the  Association  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  board  of  three  members  appointed  bv  the  P.M.S.&T. 
of  the  institution  concerned. 

The  selection  is  made  on  a  grading  scale  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  points.  Grades  in  academic  subjects  exclusive  of 
military  subjects  carry  a  weight  of  thirty  points;  grades 
in  military  subjects,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  rate 
forty'  points;  personal  qualifications,  including  char¬ 
acter,  initiative,  force,  leadership,  cooperation,  loyalty, 
industry,  mill  tan'  bearing  and  neatness,  count  thirty 
points. 

The  award  is  made  to  a  student  who  has  completed 
his  junior  year,  and  is  based  on  three  years  of  military' 
and  academic  work. 

Awards  for  the  academic  year  1941-42  were  made  as 
follows: 

University  of  Alabama:  Cadet  Second  Lieutenant 
John  W.  McConnell,  Jr.,  of  Bessemer,  Alabama. 

University  of  California:  Cadet  Sergeant  Bernard 
Eteheverry,  Jr. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles:  Cadet  Roy 
L.  Baber,  of  Brentwood  Heights,  California. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  Cadet  Major  Robert  C. 
Geiger. 

The  Citadel:  Cadet  H.  L.  Becking  ton. 

University  of  Delaware:  Cadet  Sergeant  Clarence  S. 
Rebum,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

F ordham  University:  Cadet  Joseph  Vincent  Fiore, 
Bronx,  New  York. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology:  Cadet  Major  Arthur 
Chester  Skinner,  Jr.,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


University  of  Illinois:  Cadet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Cloke,  Jr.,  of  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 

University  of  Kansas:  Cadet  First  Lieutenant  George 
Lee  Johnson,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Kansas  State  College:  Cadet  Leon  D.  Findley,  of 
Kiowa,  Kansas. 

University  of  Maine:  Cadet  Second  Lieutenant 
Francis  Almon  Brown,  of  Woodland,  Maine. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  Cadet  Ken¬ 
neth  Robert  Wadleigh,  of  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 

Michigan  State  College:  Cadet  Lieutenant  Alfred 
M.  Cordes,  of  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Cadet  Master  Sergeant 
Robert  S.  Stewart. 

Mississippi  State  College:  Cadet  Colonel  James 
Woodford  Carr,  Jr.,  of  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

University  of  Neiv  Hampshire:  Cadet  Richard  James 
Foley,  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  Cadet  Colonel  George  L. 
Illig,  Jr.,  of  Crafton,  Pennsylvania. 
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Cross  Country  Driving 

By  Richard  Gordon  McCloskey 


Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  a  portion  of  Chapter 
2  of  Keep  'Em  Rolling,  the  Journal’s  new  handbook 
for  armv  vehicle  drivers.  The  author  founded  Army 
Motors,  and  was  its  editor  for  two  years.  Other  chapter 
titles  include  Winter  Driving ,  Toning  Big  Stuff, 
Blackout  Driving,  Motor  Marches ,  and  Camouflage. 
There  are  fourteen  chapters  in  all.  Further  information 
on  Keep  Em  Rolling  may  be  found  on  the  inside  front 
rover. 

Some  day— even  if  you’ve  read  this  book— you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  get  stuck.  If  it’s  in  a  crap  game,  we  can’t  do  you 
any  good;  but  if  it’s  during  a  cross  country  run,  come 
on  and  read.  Maybe  we  can  tell  you  how  to  lick  that 
kind  of  driving. 

Cross  country  driving  is  the  thing  you  do  least  of  in 
peace  time  and  most  of  in  war.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
vou’ve  had  little  cross  country  driving  when  you’re  sud¬ 
denly  called  on  to  do  plenty  of  it. 

Practically  anyone  can  drive  a  truck  on  the  highway. 
And  vou  can  do  a  lot  of  fool  things  on  the  highway,  but 
not  man  v  of  them  will  seriously  damage  you  or  the  truck 
or  delay  you  very  much.  But  cross  country  driving  needs 
every'  bit  of  brains  and  guts  you  have— and  good  cross 
country  drivers  are  scarcer  than  beer  in  barracks. 

Bv  way  of  being  cheerful,  remember  that  you  can’t 
always  get  out  of  trouble  by  backing  away  from  it— the 
pick  and  shovel  and  jack  aren’t  hung  on  a  truck  for 
looks. 

Ditches  and  Shellholes 

What  a  truck  can  do  in  the  country  depends  on  its 
condition.  Remember  that  the  transmission,  the  axles, 
and  the  crankcase  hang  below  the  running  board.  Keep 
out  of  ruts  that  look  deeper  than  any  of  these  assemblies. 


d  stump  can’t  get  out  of  the  way  but  you  can.  If  you 
can  t  get  around  it,  drive  over  it  carefully.  That  may  be 
natd,  but  it's  always  better  than  ruining  a  front  axle.  It’s 


easy  to  belly  up  on  a  slope  if  you  don’t  remember  those 
low-hanging  assemblies.  Take  a  slope  at  an  angle  or  you 
may  be  left  with  your  front  wheels  hanging  in  the  air 
and  your  crankcase  buried  in  the  ground. 

Take  deep  wide  ditches,  shell  holes,  and  craters  at  an 
angle,  too.  If  the  nose  of  the  truck  hits  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  front  wheels,  or  if  the  tail  hangs  on  a  ledge  be¬ 
fore  the  rear  wheels  can  get  traction,  there’s  not  much 
you  can  do  about  it  except  dig  out.  Drive  slowly  and 
carefully  over  deep,  wide  holes  and  ditches,  or  you’ll 
twist  the  truck  frame  into  a  corkscrew. 

Some  experts  recommend  going  through  ditches 
head-on.  Ease  down  into  the  ditch,  holding  the  steering 
wheel  tightly  to  prevent  the  front  wheels  turning  against 
the  ditch  and  damaging  the  steering  mechanism.  Take 
it  in  low  gear  and  climb  out  still  holding  tightly  to  the 
wheel. 

Try  both  systems,  the  slantwise  and  the  straight¬ 
ahead,  and  use  the  one  you  like  best.  Mix  ’em  on  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  ditches. 

Before  getting  down  to  the  meat  of  cross  country 
driving,  you’ll  have  to  go  through  a  couple  of  sticky  but 
necessary  paragraphs  on  the  things  that  control  and  af¬ 
fect  driving.  If  you  know  these,  it  will  save  you  many 
a  long  wait  and  much  pioneer  tool  work.  If  you  know 
why  your  truck  hasn’t  enough  traction  to  get  up  a 
muddy  hill,  you’re  not  going  to  try  it  and  risk  landing 
in  a  ditch.  If  you  didn’t  know  what  traction  was,  you’d 
probably  run  hog-wild  up  the  hill  and  into  trouble. 

Four  Essentials 

So  let’s  begin  by  finding  out  what  four  things,  besides 
an  expert  jockey,  a  truck  needs  to  get  across  country: 
power,  momentum,  traction,  and-  flotation  are  the 


hahies.  Without  going  into  a  scientific  mumbo-jumbo, 
here’s  what  they  mean  and  what  they  can  do  for  vou. 

Power  is  the  “guts”  of  an  engine.  If  an  engine  isn’t 
operating  fast  enough  it  hasn’t  got  power.  Without 
power,  you  just  don’t  go.  Shifting  into  lower  gear  cuts 
the  speed  of  the  truck  hut  it  speeds  up  the  engine  and 
gives  vou  power— and  since  it’s  power  that  pulls  you 
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through,  always  shift  in  plenty  ot  time  when  running 
into  trouble,  and  shift  fast. 

Momentum  is  what  makes  a  truck  coast:  it  is  w  hat 
keeps  it  going  after  you’re  taken  your  foot  off  the  ac¬ 
celerator.  The  faster  you  go,  the  more  momentum  vou 


Momentum. 


have,  When  you  have  a  hill  to  make  or  a  bad  patch  of 
cross  country  going,  get  plenty  of  momentum  bv  in¬ 
creasing  your  speed  to  help  the  engine  carry  you  up  or 
pull  you  thiough. 

T raction  is  the  push  of  the  wheels  against  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  they  start  slipping,  you’ve  lost  traction. 
Chains,  mud  and  snow  tires,  gravel  and  ashes  on  snow 
—they  all  give  you  traction.  Once  you  lose  it,  you’re 
stuck! 

Flotation  means  float.  As  long  as  your  tires  are  on  top 
of  the  ground  you’ll  have  flotation  because  you're  float¬ 
ing.  When  the  tires  sink  into  mud,  sand,  or  snow, 
you’re  not  floating  on  top  and  trouble  begins. 

About  the  two  worst  things  in  cross  country  driving 
are  loss  of  traction  and  loss  of  power.  When  the  driving 
wheels  begin  to  spin  it  means  the  driving  power  is 


Traction. 


greater  than  their  grip  on  the  ground.  When  the  grip  of 
the  wheels  on  the  ground  is  greater  than  the  power 
driving  them,  the  engine  stalls.  So  vou  see,  power  and 
traction  are  as  closely  related  as  beer  and  burps. 

Gear  Shifting— The  Cure-All 

The  one  cure-all  for  most  cross  country  driving 
troubles  is  expert  gear  shifting,  and  this  includes  using 
the  transfer  case  when  you  need  It.  “Shift  soon  and 
shift  often”  is  the  password  to  expert  driving.  Shifting 
in  time  will  prevent  the  engine  “lugging”  and  eventually 


stalling.  Shifting  often  balances  tile  amount  of  power 
needed  bv  the  wheels  with  the  type  of  traction  the 
wheels  can  act  on  the  ground. 

O  O 

Let’s  take  loss  of  traction  first  and  see  what  we  can  do 
about  licking  it. 

Licking  Lost  Traction 

You  can  tell  generally  by  the  look  of  the  ground  when 
the  going  will  be  bad,  so  vou  have  plentv  of  time  to  get 
ready.  Always  have  the  front-wheel  drive  engaged  for 
cross  country  driving  to  get  all  the  traction  the  truck 


Flotation. 


can  give.  Put  the  transfer  case  into  high  range  for  level 
cross  country  and  into  low  range  for  very  bad  going  and 
hilly  country. 

Remember  that  too  much  power  will  make  the  wheels 
spin  on  anything  except  hard,  baked  ground,  so  do 
everything  you  can  to  keep  the  accelerator  steady.  Sud¬ 
denly  accelerating  shoots  power  in  bursts  to  the  driving 
wheels,  which  is  just  what  they  need  to  start  spinning. 

Spot  the  path  you're  going  to  take,  shift  into  the  high¬ 
est  gear  that  will  take  you  through  and,  once  you’ve 
started,  keep  moving  all  the  time.  When  the  engine  feels 
as  though  she’ll  stall,  shift  in  plenty  of  time  while  the 
truck  is  still  rolling,  and  ease  the  clutch  in.  Accelerate 
slowly  so  the  driving  wheels  don’t  start  spinning.  Never 
let  the  truck  stop  if  you  can  help  it. 

As  soon  as  the  wheels  start  spinning,  throw  out  the 
clutch  so  vou  don’t  dig  the  wheels  in  and  have  to  dig 
Yourself  out.  Stop  the  engine  and  get  out  and  see  how 


Shift  soon  .  .  .  and  often. 


the  land  lies.  A  little  work  with  the  shovel  in  front  o! 
the  driving  wheels  mat*  open  a  path  for  vou  to  get  out- 
Rocking  her,  as  you  will  read  on  page  77  in  the  chapter 
on  “Winter  Driving,”  may  be  the  cure. 
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Overload 

Your  load  is  probably  too  heavy  when  the  wheels  are 
Mink  into  the  ground  even  though  it  isn't  so  soft  that  it's 
*>upv.  U  passengers  are  aboard,  turn  ’em  out  and  have 
'em  push.  1  ake  some  of  the  cargo  out  if  necessary. 

Underload 

If  the  wheels  spin  over  wet  grass  or  snow  or  soft 
ground,  you  probably  haven’t  enough  load  on  the  track 
to  give  the  wheels  traction;  either  that  or  you  need 
chains.  Try  putting  an  extra  load  over  the  axle  of  the 
slipping  wheels  first;  it  sometimes  helps.  If  passengers 
are  aboard,  sit  ’em  on  the  hood  or  the  fenders  if  the 
front  wheels  are  slipping,  or  over  the  tailgate  if  the 
rear  ones  are  slipping.  Rocks  can  be  piled  into  the  body 
of  the  truck,  or  dry  earth  or  sand  sprinkled  in  front  of 
the  driving  wheels. 

Increasing  or  decreasing  the  load  helps  on  any  kind  of 
truck  except  non-towing  4x4 ’s.  These  are  usually  built 
with  enough  traction  to  take  all  the  power  the  engine 
can  give. 

Getting  Out 

If  she  still  won’t  move  get  the  farmer's  daughter  to 
help  you  swipe  some  of  her  old  man’s  com  shocks  and 
heave  them  into  the  path  of  the  truck.  Hay,  logs,  plants, 
icxwe  brush,  rocks,  chicken  wire,  sacks,  and  in  a  pinch. 


the  tarpaulin  will  do  the  trick— but  don’t  say  we  told 
you  to  use  the  tarpaulin!  Anything  that  will  increase 
wheel  traction  is  fine. 

Chains  are  a  big  help  in  muddy  going,  so  try  them 
next. 

Still  stuck?  Hitch  your  winch  line  to  an  anchor  ahead 

the  truck.  (You’ll  find  winching  dope  on  pages  41- 
16.)  A  tree  will  do  if  it’s  handy,  or  a  rock,  or  a  stake 
that  s  been  anchored  as  the  picture  shows,  or  driven  into 
the  ground  behind  a  rock  that  will  hold  it.  As  a  last  re¬ 
sort  make  a  “dead  man”  by  lashing  the  winch  line  to  a 
log  and  burying  the  log.  It’s  a  job,  but  when  you  gotta 
get  there,  you  gotta  go.  A  tow  from  another  winch  truck 
"ill  work,  but  being  pushed  by  another  truck  isn’t  so 
good.  If  you’re  stuck,  the  truck  pushing  will  probably 
get  stuck,  too. 

No  got  a  winch?  Try  old  faithful.  Two  pieces  of 


Clove  hitch  (end  not  pulled  through). 


rope,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  truck  to  two 
anchors  (trees,  rocks  or  stakes)  set  directly  in  front  of 
each  wheel.  Lash  the  ropes  to  the  anchors  and  run  them 
back  to  the  front  truck  drive  wheels.  If  vou  have  duals 
on,  slip  the  rope  between  them.  If  you  haven’t,  lace  the 
ropes  between  the  spokes  and  lash  them  to  the  hub. 
Step  on  the  gas  and  roll  out  by  vour  boot  straps  as  the 
ropes  wind  around  the  wheels  and  pull  the  truck  along. 

A  similar  idea  is  to  slip  a  pole  between  the  duals  and 
make  a  track  for  them  to  roll  out  on.  You’ll  have  to  keep 
on  shifting  the  pole  as  vou  come  to  the  end  of  it. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  can  always  manhandle  a  truck, 
either  by  hauling  it  out  by  hand  or  by  towing  with  an¬ 
other  truck.  If  you’re  using  a  line,  a  clove  hitch  is  the 
best  knot  to  use.  It  won’t  slip  and  it’s  easy  to  untie. 

Swamps 

The  best  way  not  to  get  stuck  in  swamps  is  to  stay  out 
of  them.  But  if  vou  can’t  do  that,  put  vour  chains  on  to 
increase  traction,  and  put  the  front  dual  wheels  on  to 
increase  flotation.  Then  slip  into  low  and  keep  moving. 
Try  every  trick  you’ve  learned  to  get  out.  Don’t  get  into 
the  tracks  made  by  other  trucks.  Break  your  own  ground, 
and  keep  moving. 
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Sand  and  Deserts 

You  can  usually  get  through  sand  even  when  the 
tires  are  buried  if  you  keep  moving  fast  enough  because 
the  weight  of  the  truck  packs  the  sand  underneath  and 
makes  a  hard  surface.  Letting  air  out  of  the  tires  to  in¬ 
crease  flotation  will  help,  but  it  won’t  if  you  have  a  long 
way  to  go  on  the  other  side  and  can’t  stop  to  pump  them 
up  again.  Run  the  truck  in  the  same  track  that  other 
trucks  have  made  in  the  sand.  Tearing  down  a  chicken 
or  hog-wire  fence  and  laving  it  over  the  worst  patches 
usually  works  swell— if  the  fanner’s  not  around. 


Tearing  down  a  fence  works  sweil. 


Most  of  your  sand  driving  will  be  in  the  desert.  When 
you  are  doing  desert  driving  there  are  several  tips  that 
may  come  in  handy: 

IF  you  get  in  a  sand  storm,  turn  the  truck  down  wind 
and  wrap  pauiins  around  the  hood— top,  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom— to  keep  the  sand  out  of  the  engine.  Check  your 
air  cleaners  every  day,  and  replace  the  filter  element  if 
necessary.  Make  sure  you  know  all  the  dope  on  map 
reading  in  Chapter  11.  Getting  lost  on  the  desert  is  no 
joke. 

If  you  are  driving  on  sand  that  has  a  top  hard  crust,  do 
everything  you  can  not  to  break  through  the  crust. 
Chains,  or  mud  and  snow  treads  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Dual  tires  are  not  as  good  as  single  tires,  because 
the  duals  slice  through  the  sand  and  cut  the  crust.  If 
you  try  and  take  a  curve  too  fast,  the  front  wheels  can 
easily  get  locked  in  the  sand  and  turn  the  truck  over. 

Watch  out  for  “rat  holes.”  These  are  soft  sand  spots 
caused  by  sand  drifting  over  bushes  and  shrubs.  If  you 
hit  one  of  them,  you’ll  be  properly  stuck.  You  can  usu¬ 
ally  recognize  rat  holes  because  they  are  lighter  than  the 
rest  of  the  sand  around  them. 

The  extreme  heat  in  the  desert  will  shrink  all  rubber 
and  cork  gaskets.  You’ll  find  that  your  carburetor  will 
go  wacky  unless  you  tighten  all  the  gaskets  every  couple 
of  days.  The  heat  will  also  expand  all  your  lubricants, 
so  keep  lubricants  at  the  minimum  safe  level.  1  oo  much 
lube  in  the  desert  is  as  bad  as  too  little.  It  will  get  hot, 
expand  and  go  busting  through  oil  seals  and  make  a  fine 
mess  of  things. 

Crossing  Streams 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  crossing  streams  is  to  take  it 
easv— so  let’s  have  a  smoke  and  figure  out  how  to  get 


through  a  creek  that  looks  prettv  deep.  Prettrv  deep? 
How  deep?  In  summer  vou  won’t  mind  wading  in  to 
find  out,  so  go  ahead.  In  winter  you’ll  need  a  pole  or 
branch  to  measure  it.  If  the  bank  is  plenty  hard,  and 
vou’re  sure  you  can  get  out,  nose  the  truck  in  slowly, 
ready  to  reverse  the  instant  vou  think  you  can’t  make  it. 
Don’t  trust  your  eves  alone  in  a  clear  stream— water  can 
play  funny  tricks. 

If  the  bottom  is  hard  and  you  think  you  won’t  stick, 
and  if  the  stream  is  not  deeper  than  the  lowest  vital  unit 
in  the  truck  the  water  can  damage— say  the  distributor  or 
generator— slip  the  fan  belt  off  the  fan.  Loosen  the  nut 
on  the  generator  bracket  and  move  the  generator  enough 
to  remove  the  fan  belt.  Why?  To  keep  the  fan  from 
splashing  water  back  over  the  engine  and  wetting  the 
ignition  cables,  the  generator,  the  distributor,  and  the 
plugs. 

Charging  into  the  water  will  send  a  wave  over  the 
top,  so  take  her  through  slowly  in  low  and  keep  moving. 

You’ll  have  to  consider  the  current  when  checking 
the  depth  of  a  stream.  A  strong  current  will  bank  against 
one  side  of  the  truck  as  much  os  a  foot  sometimes,  and 
drown  you  out  when  you  thought  you  were  safe. 

Put  the  fan  belt  on  again  when  you’re  on  the  other 
side.  You  can’t  go  very  far  with  a  boiling  engine.  Set 


Keep  your  plugs  dry. 


the  fan  belt  to  the  tension  the  truck  manual  tells  you  to 
and  check  the  ignition  system  to  see  that  no  water  is  in 
it.  Siam  the  brakes  on  hard  several  times  in  the  first 
quarter  mile  to  burn  them  dry.  Cheek  them  carefully  to 
see  if  sand  or  mud  got  into  ’em.  Tell  your  section  leader 
if  they’re  dirty. 

If  the  bottom  of  the  stream  is  soft,  try  the  brush- 
stravv-cornstalk  idea  to  strengthen  the  stream  beds. 

If  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  go  over  the  top  of  the 
electrical  units  or  the  oil  filler  cap,  better  start  swim¬ 
ming  if  you’re  alone,  or  depend  on  the  motor  sergeant 
to  tell  you  what  to  do  if  it’s  a  convoy.  It's  almost  a  third 
echelon  job  to  prepare  the  truck  and  put  it  together 
again  after  deep  sea  navigation.  Wrapping  trucks  in 
canvas  and  floating  them  across  is  a  new  dodge,  but  you 
can’t  do  this  by  yourself. 

When  you  get  back  after  a  water  crossing,  check  the 
truck  carefully  to  see  if  water  has  entered  the  transmis¬ 
sion  or  transfer  case  through  the  breather  holes.  Inspect 
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the  front- wheel-drive  U -joints  and  other  units  that  mav 
have  had  the  lube  washed  out. 

DrrcHES  and  “A”  Frames 

If  you  have  to  cross  a  ditch  that’s  over  a  foot  wide  and 
deeper  than  the  running  board  or  under  carriage,  get  out 
the  shovel  and  break  down  the  bank.  Fill  in  the  ditch 
until  you’re  sure  you  won’t  get  hung  up.  When  the 
ditch  is  slippery,  use  brush,  hay,  or  anything  else  that’ll 
give  the  wheels  traction.  Take  a  ditch  at  an  angle  so 
that  one  of  the  front  or  rear  wheels  is  on  level  ground 
while  the  other  is  in  the  ditch.  This  gives  the  wheels 
constant  traction  and  increases  the  chances  of  getting 
through.  Or  take  the  ditch  straight  ahead  if  you  prefer. 

If  you  do  get  the  nose  of  your  truck  buried  in  a  ditch 
in  such  a  way  that  a  straight  pull  won’t  get  you  out,  and 
if  you  can’t  be  towed  out  backwards,  use  the  old  “A” 


frame  device.  You’ll  need  another  truck  to  help  you 
although  you  may  be  able  to  do  it  with  your  winch.  The 
diagram  shows  you  how  to  rig  the  frame,  but  two  points 
must  be  kept  in  mind:  Either  bury  the  legs  or  lash  them 
with  a  chain  close  to  the  ground  in  order  to  keep  the 
frame  from  spreading;  and  place  the  frame  far  enough 
away  from  the  truck  so  that  you  won’t  run  it  down  as 
your  truck  comes  out  of  the  ditch. 

Hill  Climbing 

Hill  climbing  tricks  are  the  same  for  all  types  of 
trucks.  Motorcycles  need  a  few  different  dodges,  which 
you’ll  find  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

You  can  generally  tell  by  looking  at  a  hill  which  gear 
you’ll  need  to  make  the  grade.  Shift  before  you  start  up, 
unless  you’re  an  expert.  A  bad  shift  on  a  hill— and 
they’re  plenty  easy  to  make— can  tear  the  guts  out  of  a 
transmission  quicker  ’n  a  wink.  If  you  do  have  to  shift, 


shift  in  plenty  of  time  before  the  truck  is  going  too 
slowly;  double  clutch  and  give  the  transmission  a  break. 
You’ll  want  to  use  as  much  momentum  as  vou  can  for 


the  climb.  So  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  hit  the  highest  speed 
you  can  get  in  the  gear  you’ve  chosen. 

If,  even  after  you've  shifted  into  a  lower  gear,  it  still 
looks  as  if  you’ll  stall,  shift  into  neutral  just  before  the 
engine  does  stall  and  slam  on  the  brakes.  A  truck  is 
plenty  heavy;  trying  to  start  on  a  steep  hill  can  put 
enough  shock  load  on  the  clutch  to  ruin  it.  If  the 
emergency  brake  will  hold,  put  it  on  and  get  out  and 
chock  the  back  wheels.  Then,  when  you  release  the 
brake,  the  truck  won’t  start  coasting  back  and  overload 
the  clutch  as  you  let  it  in.  If  you  can’t  do  this.,  put  the 
gears  in  reverse  and  back  down  for  another  try  in  a 
lower  gear  instead  of  trying  to  start  up  again  while 
you’re  on  the  hill. 

If  the  engine  has  stalled,  hold  the  truck  with  the 
emergency,  start  the  engine,  put  the  gears  in  reverse, 
and  let  the  brake  out  slowly  as  you  engage  the  clutch. 
If  the  emergency  brake  won’t  hold  on  a  very  steep  hill, 
put  the  gears  in  second  or  high,  engage  the  clutch  and 
roll  back  with  the  gears  engaged  and  the  engine  off,  let¬ 
ting  the  engine  compression  brake  the  truck.  It  won’t 
hurt  the  engine.  BUT— don’t  try  rolling  back  with  the 
forward  gears  engaged,  the  engine  going,  and  the 
clutch  disengaged.  If  that  clutch  ever  engages,  what 
will  happen  to  the  engine  is  a  sin— to  say  nothing  of 
what  will  happen  to  you  when  the  Sarge  finds  out. 

Never— unless  you  want  to  wind  up  in  a  grave— go 
down  any  hill  with  the  gears  in  neutral,  trusting  to  the 
brakes.  E very  inch  your  truck  moves  anywhere  should 
find,  it  in  some  gear. 


The  Army  moves  into  the  new  year  confident  and  sure  of  its 
mission.  To  date  it  has  done  well.— Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson. 


COAST  ARTILLERY 
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Any  individual,  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  service,  is  invited  to  submit  constructive 
suggestions  relating  to  ftroblems  under  study  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board,  or  to  present  any  new 
problems  tlurt  properly  may  be  considered  by  the  Botrrd.  Communications  should  Ire  addressed  to 
the  President,  Coast  Artillery  Board,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 


THE  COAST  ARTILLERY  BOARD 
Colonel  William  S.  Bowen.  C.A.C..  President 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  1 1  Smith 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Andrew  YV.  Clement 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Willis  A  Perry 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Michael  M.  Irvine 


Major  Yustln  E.  Fribance 
Captain  John  P.  Traylor,  O.D. 

Captain  Roscoe  E- 1  1  arris,  S.C. 

First  Lieutenant  Francis  S  Buffington 


Power  for  base-end  stations.  Power  for  hasc-cnd  sta 
lions  has  been  the  subject  of  study  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  This  power  is  required  for  the  lighting 
of  azimuth  instruments,  emergency  fire  control  tadio. 
and  to  operate  the  aided  tracking  attachments  for  azi¬ 
muth  instruments  and  depression  position  linders.  'Flic 
aided  tracking  attachments  are  part  of  the  new  data 
transmission  system  which  will  be  used  with  the  gun 
data  computors. 

The  power  requirements  at  base-end  stations  arc 
such  that  the  use  of  storage  batteries  is  not  desirable. 
Baseend  stations  will  be  equipped  with  two  observa¬ 
tion  instruments.  In  most  cases,  two  or  more  base-end 
stations  arc  located  in  each  fire  control  tower.  To  make 
maximum  use  of  favorable  sites,  two  or  more  towers  are 
often  located  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  This  situ 
ation  lends  itself  to  the  provision  of  alternating  current 
power  from  a  source  located  conveniently  to  all  base-end 
stations  on  a  particular  site. 

Two  sources  of  power  will  lx-  provided  for  all  base-end 
stations,  one  designated  the  normal  source,  and  the 
othcr  designated  the  emergency-  source.  Normal  sources 
of  power  include  commercial  power,  fortification  power, 
and  local  gasoline-engine  generators.  The  emergency- 
source  of  power  will  lx?  a  local  gasoline-engine  gene¬ 
rator. 

The  Commanding  General.  Army  Ground  Forces, 
and  the  Commanding  General,  Services  of  Supplv. 
have  approved  action  taken  to  adopt  the  Generating 
Unit  M5  as  standard  and  the  (x-ncrating  Unit  M6  as 
limited  standard  for  furnishing  power  at  baseend  sta¬ 
tions. 

Minor  repairs.  Repons  of  target  practices  indicate  an 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Coast  Artillery  uniLs 
to  rely  on  Ordnance  Department  personnel  to  make 
various  adjustments  and  minor  repairs  during  firing. 
This  may  be  a  natural  tendency  since  Ordnance  officers 
and  machinists  normally  will  be  present  during  the  fir¬ 


ing  of  target  practices' with  scacuast  armament,  hut  it 
must  lx-  borne  in  mind  that  during  an  engagement  w  ith 
the  enemy,  this  assistance  seldom  will  lx-  available.  The 
battery  personnel  should  he  trained  to  perform  the  ad¬ 
justments  and  minor  repairs  that  will  he  required  dur¬ 
ing  firing. 

Spread  beam  searchlight.  The  Engineer  Board  has 
recently  developed  a  means  of  converting  the  standard 
searchlight  to  a  spread  beam  light  for  use  against  high 
speed  water-home  targets  at  short  and  medium  ranges. 
In  developing  the  spread  beam  light  the  following  char¬ 
acteristics  were  prescribed:  first,  the  standard  light  shall 
lx-  the  basic  unit;  second,  modifications  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  normal  long  range  use  of  the  light;  third, 
the  light  shall  provide  for  approximately  a  1 0  degree 
spread;  fourth,  the  change  from  standard  beam  to  the 
spread  Ix-am  shall  not  require  more-  than  ten  seconds, 
and  fifth,  the  device  to  produce  the  spread  lx-am  shall 
lx-  such  that  it  can  lx-  attached  to  the  searchlight  in  the 
field. 

Pilot  models  of  the  spread  beam  searchlight  were 
tested  by  the  Board  during  November,  1942.  The  de¬ 
velopment  is  considered  successful  and  the  desired 
characteristics  have  been  met.  The  transfer  from  one 
type  of  beam  to  the  other  can  be  made  in  approximately 
eight  seconds  without  putting  the  light  out  of  action. 
The  light  controller  can  follow  the  target  without  inter¬ 
ruption  eluring  the  change.  Flic  attachments  can  lx-  re¬ 
moved  from  or  installed  on  the  standard  light  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the 
procurement  and  issue  of  spread  beam  units  lx-  ex¬ 
pedited. 

Forget  practices.  So  many  reports  of  target  practice 
received  by  the  Board  arc  not  up  to  the  standards  that 
are  expected  that  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  several 
recent  practices  are  outstanding. 

A  recent  report  of  the  firing  of  a  six-inch  barbette 
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carriage  battery  in  tbe  Eastern  Defense  Command  re¬ 
ported  the  following  data: 


Hits . 5  broadside  and  6  bow-on 

Average  range  . .  .  .10,100  yards 
Score . 127.0 


This  practice  was  rated  as  ''excellent.”  The  accuracy 
component  of  the  score  was  well  above  the  average  due 
to  the  DAPE  of  37  yards  and  a  mean  of  the  actual  range 
deviations  of  50  yards. 

155mm  guns—sticking  primers.  A  number  of  target 
practice  reports  are  received  which  relate  the  difficulties 
encountered  due  to  the  fired  primer  sticking  in  the 
primer  seat.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  drive  the 
primer  case  out  by  inserting  a  rod  in  the  vent.  The  first 
precaution  to  take  to  prevent  primers  from  sticking  is 
to  cheek  carefully  all  primers  for  size  and  to  insure  that 
the  primer  seat  is  kept  dean  during  firing.  If  the  primers 
have  been  checked  for  size  and  do  not  rupture  on  firing, 
it  is  likely  that  the  failure  of  tbe  primer  case  to  be  re¬ 
moved  with  tbe  firing  mechanism  is  due  to  the  primer 
seat  in  the  obturator  spindle  plug  being  pitted.  Tbe 
brass  case  is  forced  into  depressions  in  the  primer  seat 
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which  effectively  prevent  the  easy  removal  of  the  case. 

The  obturator  spindle  plug  is  screwed  into  the  rear 
end  of  the  obturator  spindle  and  forms  the  seat  for  the 
primer.  When  the  primer  seat  is  no  longer  serviceable, 
the  obturator  spindle  plug  should  be  replaced.  This  op¬ 
eration  can  be  performed  by  Ordnance  personnel  in 
about  three  hours.  It  is  suggested  that,  when  a  1 55mm 
gun  causes  excessive  trouble  due  to  the  sticking  of 
properly  sized  primers,  the  local  Ordnance  officer  be 
requested  to  replace  the  obturator  spindle  plug. 

Developed  muzzle  velocities.  The  question  of  how 
best  to  determine  the  muzzle  velocity  developed  by  the 
lot  of  powder  on  hand  is  of  prime  importance.  The 
present  method  used  in  the  analysis  of  target  practice 
is  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  ability  of  tbe  bat¬ 
tery  to  strip  out  all  other  errors.  Errors  due  to  unde¬ 
termined  personnel  errors  and  differences  between  the 
actual  meteorological  conditions  and  the  meteorological 
message  will  all  be  charged  to  muzzle  velocity.  De¬ 
velopments  are  in  progress  both  to  improve  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  data  obtainable  and  to  enable  actual  determina¬ 
tion  of  muzzle  velocities  in  the  fieid. 


COAST  ARTILLERY  BOARD  NOTES 


The  year  1 942  is  closed,  a  year  in  which  we  saw  tragic  defeats  as 
well  as  encouraging  victories. 

On  the  debit  side  stand  the  losses  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Singa¬ 
pore  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  loss  of  such  extensive  territories 
is  bad  enough,  but  the  blow  at  our  sources  of  raw  materials  is  even 
worse. 

Gone  are  our  principal  sources  of  rubber,  tin  and  quinine.  We 
have  had  to  make  changes  in  our  way  of  life  and  in  our  whole  econ¬ 
omy  to  compensate  for  their  going,  and  the  changes  to  he  made  in 
the  future  will  he  much  greater. 

Our  defeats  came  in  a  bunch.  We  were  sent  reeling  in  the  first 
round.  Since  then  we  have  not  only  been  holding  our  own  but  also 
have  begun  to  strike  back— and  strike  back  hard. 

The  Battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  Midway  opened  the  second 
round— our  round— and  our  movement  into  the  Solomons  took  the 
Japanese  by  surprise. 

And  then  just  eleven  months  after  Pearl  Harbor— came  the  latest 
news.  A  powerful  American  expeditionary  force  landed  in  North 
Africa.  The  third  round  has  started.  Our  troops  are  equipped  “with 
adequate  weapons  of  modern  warfare.”  The  President  told  you  this. 
Those  weapons  are  the  ones  which  workers  have  been  diligently  pro¬ 
ducing  for  many  months.  They  have  been  selected  as  fitted  for  the 
duties  that  they  are  now  called  upon  to  perform.  We  have  every  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  will  give  our  fighting  men  what  they  need  to  fulfill 
the  important  mission  on  which  they  are  now  embarked.— Hon. 
Robert  P.  Patterson. 
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Washington  Meeting 

Officers  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  on  duty  in  .in4 
around  W  ashington  met  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
with  their  wives  on  December  10  for  a  late  afternoon 
cocktail  party.  One  hundred  and  three  persons  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  old  friendship 
and  to  acquire  new  friends. 

litis  was  the  second  meeting  of  local  Coast  Artillery 
officers  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  together  those  who  an: 
widely  separated  in  office  or  field  location.  These  meet 
ings  have  been  such  a  pronounced  success  that  a  third 
one  is  planned  for  late  in  February'. 


OCS  Overseas 


In  addition  to  the  eighteen  separate  branch  office 
candidate  schools  maintained  bv  the  Army  in  twenty 
four  locations  in  the  United  States,  officer  candidate 
schools  have  been  established  and  are  in  operation  over 


Combined  with  the  desirability  of  giving  every  cn 
listed  man  of  the  Army,  no  matter  where  he  may  he 
stationed,  an  opportunity  to  earn  his  commission 
through  attendance  at  a  candidate  school,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  particularly  appreciates  the  added  qualification 
in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  man  who  has  served  overseas, 
especially  if  he  has  experienced  actual  combat  during 
his  service.  Consequently,  since  the  inception  of  the  of¬ 
ficer  candidate  program,  several  thousand  candidates 
have  been  returned  to  schools  in  the  United  States  from 
points  all  over  the  world  where  United  States  troops 
arc  garrisoned. 

However,  because  of  the  distances  involved,  the  lime 
required  for  return  to  the  Llnited  States,  and  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  transportation,  officer  candidate  schools  have 
been  established  overseas  also  and  several  classes  have 
already  been  graduated.  While  the  capacities  of  such 
schools  are  necessarily  a  military  secret,  candidate 
schools  have  been  established  for  some  time  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  England  and  a  limited  number  of  small  island 
liases.  .Additional  schools  will  he  authorized  as  the  need 


CAOCS  in  Australia 

• 

I  he  Holly  Ridge  Barrage,  Camp  Davis  newspaper, 
reports  that  a  Coast  Artillery  Officer  Candidate  School 
is  now  in  operation  in  Australia,  and  is  headed  by  * 
former  member  of  the  Davis  OCS  staff.  This  is  the 
second  CAOCS  on  foreign  soil;  the  first  was  opened  in 
England. 
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Popular  Names  of  Military  Planes 

The  United  States  Army  and  Navy  have  decided  to 
refer  to  military  planes  by  their  popular  names,  in  press 
releases  and  broadcasts.  The  names,  and  present  desig¬ 
nations  of  the  planes,  are  listed: 


HEAVY  BOMBERS 

Navy  and 

Original 

Army 

Marine  Corps  Name 

Manufacturer 

B-17 

Flying  Fortress 

Boeing 

B-24 

PB4Y 

Liberator 

Consolidated 

B-18 

MEDIUM  BOMBERS 
Bolo 

Douglas 

B-23 

Dragon 

Douglas 

B-25 

PBJ 

Mitchell 

North  American 

B-26 

Marauder 

Martin 

B -J4 

PV 

Ventura 

Vega 

A-20 

BD 

LIGHT  BOMBERS 
Havoc  (Attack) 

Douglas 

A- 24 

SBD 

Dauntless  (Dive) 

Douglas 

A-25 

SB2C 

Heildiver  (Dive) 

Curtiss 

A- 29 

PBO 

Hudson  (Patrol) 

Lockheed 

A-34 

SB2A 

Bucaneer  (Dive) 

Brewster 

A- 35 

Vengeance  (Dive) 

Vultee 

SB2U 

Vindicator  (Dive) 

Vought-Sikorsky 

TBD 

Devastator  (Torpedo) 

Douglas 

TBF 

Avenger  (Torpedo) 

Grumman 

PATROL  BOMBERS  (FLYING  BOATS) 

OA-10 

PBY 

Catalina 

Consolidated 

PB2Y 

Coronado 

Consolidated 

PBM 

Mariner 

Martin 

P-38 

FIGHTERS 

Lightning 

Lockheed 

P-39 

Airacobra 

Bell 

P-40 

Warhawk 

Curtiss 

P-43 

Lancer 

Republic 

P-47 

Thunderbolt 

Republic 

P-51 

Mustang 

North  American 

F2A 

Buffalo 

Brewster 

F4F 

Wildcat 

Grumman 

F4U 

Corsair 

Vought- Sikorsky 

SCOUTING  OBSERVATION  (SEAPLANES) 


S03C 

Seagull 

Curtiss 

OS2U 

Kingfisher 

TRANSPORTS 

Vought-Sikorsky 

C43 

GB 

Traveler 

Beech 

C45A 

JRB 

Voyager 

Beech 

C-46 

R5C 

Commando 

Curtiss 

047 

Skytrain 

Douglas 

053 

R4D 

Sky  trooper 

Douglas 

G54 

R5D 

Skymaster 

Douglas 

056 

R50 

Lodestar 

Lockheed 

G6l 

GK 

Forwarder 

Fairchild 

069 

Constellation 

Lockheed 

076 

Caravan 

Curtiss 

087 

Liberator  Express 

Consolidated 

PT-1}  &  n 

JR2S 

Excalibur 

TRAINERS 

V  ought-  Si  korsky 

N2S1  &  3 

Caydet 

Boeing 

PT-19  &  23 

Cornell 

Fairchild 

PT-22 

N2T 

Tutor 

Timm 

NR 

Recruit 

Ryan 

BT-13  &  15 

SNV 

Valiant 

Vultee 

AT-6 

SNj 

Texan 

North  American 

AT-7 

AT-8  &  17 
AT- 10 

AT-u 

AT-I3  A  14 

SNC 

Falcon 

Curtiss 

SNB2 

Navigator 

Beech 

Bobcat 

Cessna 

Wichita 

Beech 

SNB1 

Kansas 

Beech 

Yankee-Doodle 

Fairchild 

AT.  15 

AT- 19 

Crcwmaker 

Boeing 

Reliant 

LIAISON 

Vultee 

L-t 

L2 

U-c 

U4-B 

15 

Vigilant  Vultee 

Taylorcraft  Grasshopper  Taylorcraft 

Aeronca  Grasshopper 

Aeronca 

ME 

Piper  Grasshopper 
Sentinel 

Piper 

Vultee 

Antiaircraft  Marching  Song 
Contest 

The  United  States  Coast  Artillery  Associ¬ 
ation  offers  a  cash  prize  of  $100.00  for  the 
best  Antiaircraft  Artillery  marching  song 
submitted  by  July  1,  1943.  The  winning 
composition  will  be  judged  on  both  words 
and  music.  A  full  announcement  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  contest  will  appear  in  the  March- 
April  issue  of  the  Journal.  Please  do  not 
submit  entries  for  the  contest  before  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  next  Journal. 


New  Circulation  Chart 

The  dream  of  every  editor— an  extension  to  his  circu¬ 
lation  chart— has  been  realized  at  the  Journal  offices. 
The  circulation  curve  ran  right  out  of  the  frame,  so  an 
extension  chart  was  made  up  to  hang  above  the  old 
one.  We  offer  thanks  and  congratulations  both  to  our 
subscribers  and  to  those  tireless  missionaries  who  have, 
faithfully  through  the  years,  extolled  the  merits  of  the 
Journal  to  non-subscribing  Coast  Artillerymen. 

Quantity  subscription  orders  are  still  helping  to  swell 
our  circulation  figures.  Lieutenant  Colonel  V.  W. 
Wortman,  executive  of  the  65th  Coast  Artillery,  sent  in 
twenty-three  new  names.  Captain  Roderick  J.  Britton, 
adjutant  of  the  469th  Coast  Artillery  Battalion,  sent  in 
the  eight  subscriptions  necessary  to  pull  his  unit  into 
the  select  ranks  of  the  hundred  percenters.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Edmund  H.  Stillman  forwarded  eighteen  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  a  group  of  future  officers  who  believe 
in  getting  a  good  start— the  senior  class  at  Michigan 
State  College.  Second  Lieutenant  George  W.  Spurgeon, 
adjutant  of  the  14th  Coast  Artillery,  sent  in  fifteen  sub¬ 
scriptions;  and  Captain  Albert  Michel,  adjutant  of  the 
264th,  gave  us  the  names  of  eleven  more  new  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

From  Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  L.  Reed,  1st  Battalion, 
502d  Coast  Artillery,  came  seven  new  subscriptions. 
Colonel  Reed  is  one  of  the  Journal’s  most  consistent 
boosters,  and  over  a  period  of  years  he  has  introduced 
the  magazine  to  many  new  officers.  The  20th  Coast 
Artillery,  commanded  by  Colonel  Joe  F.  Simmons,  sent 
in  twenty-seven  subscriptions,  with  the  Colonel’s  signa¬ 
ture  on  the  letter.  It  always  helps  to  know  that  unit 
commanders  believe  that  the  Journal  is  an  important 
training  publication. 

The  479th  Coast  Artillery  Battalion  rang  the  bell 
with  the  biggest  order  received  in  quite  a  while— forty- 
one  subscriptions  for  a  100%  record  for  the  479th.  An 
unusual  order  came  from  Colonel  Louis  Thompson,  on 
foreign  service.  Colonel  Thompson  sent  in  his  own  sub- 
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scription  and  three  for  Australian  officer*  who  had  seen 
the  Journal  and  were  impressed  by  its  content. 

Lieutenant  Stanley  A  Newlin.  of  the  489th  Cum 
Artillery  Battalion,  submitted  the  names  of  nine  new 
subscribers.  The  423d  C-oast  Artillery  Battalion,  through 
Captain  K.  S.  Kcnncrly.  adjutant,  used  an  A  P  C) 
money  order  to  pay  for  thirty- two  subscriptions. 

Last  minute  returns  brought  in  seven  more  subscrip 
tions  from  the  469th  CA  Battalion,  submitted  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Joseph  Weisman.  Personnel  Olhccr.  to  keep 
the  unit  among  the  100  percenter.;  Captain  James  E 
Burch  of  the  479th  sent  in  six  more  subscriptions  to 
keep  that  unit's  100  per  cent  flag  still  firing.  The  422d 
sent  along  the  two  subscriptions  necessary  for  its  100 
peT  cent  record. 

Lieutenant  John  J  Davala.  of  the  439th  Coast  Artil 
lerv  Battalion,  sent  along  twmtv-six  suliscriptians.  in 
eluding  twenty-five  new  ones  and  the  renewal  of  Lieu 
tenant  Colonel  Alvin  T.  Bowers.  From  Lieutenant 
Benjamin  L  Fonorow,  of  the  386th  Coast  Artillery, 
came  twenty  four  subscriptions. 

Marine  Corp  Unit  Number  670,  c/o  Postmaster. 
San  Francisco.  California,  stmt  in  thirty  subscription*, 
with  the  unusual  proportion  ol  seven  officers  and 
twenty-three  enlisted  men.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wells 
W.  Miller  signed  the  accompanying  letter.  There  ate 
already  many  Marines  on  our  circulation  list;  we  arc 
proud  of  this  evidence  of  inter-service  solidarity. 

As  of  January  15.  the  601st  Coast  Artillery  has  sub 
milted  the  names  of  eighty -six  new  Mihscrilx-rs  in  four 
months.  The  commander  of  this  regiment.  Colonel 
I  luhcrt  A.  McMorrow .  evidently  believes  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  training  aid  for  his  unit. 

Undoubtedly  more  group  subscriptions  will  come  into 
the  office  between  the  time  the  Journal  goes  to  press 
and  the  time  it  is  ready  for  distribution— these  nesv 
group  orders  will  be  listed  in  the  next  issue. 

i  i  i 

New  Training  Films 

Among  the  recently  released  training  films  that  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  Coast  Artillery  Corps  person¬ 
nel  arc  TF  1-903.  Identification  of  U.  S.  Army  Aircraji 
— The  A-28  lockhced  Bomber;  TF  1-912,  Identification 
of  U.  S.  Army  Aircraft— The  P-39  Bell  Pursuit;  and  TF 
4643,  Care  and  Maintenance  of  the  90m in  Antiair¬ 
craft  Cun,  Part  IV— Orientation  and  Synchronization, 

i  i  i 

AA — Fighter  Figures 

War  Department  Communique  No.  278,  December 
27.  1942,  stated.  "From  the  beginning  of  the  North 
African  operations  until  yesterday  227  cnemv  airplanes 
have  been  destroyed;  128  by  the  RAF,  102  by  die 
USAAF;  sixteen  by  antiaircraft  fire;  and  thiny-unc  at 
night.'' 


Benjamin  Oliver  Fret-burger 


Fifty-one  Y'cars  at  Fort  Monroe 

In  January,  1892.  the  first  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
United  States  Artillery,  the  forebear  of  the  Coast 
An tilllry  Journal,  was  published  at  Fort  Monroe. 
On  May  2  of  that  same  year,  a  former  clipper  sailor  of 
twenty  five,  named  Benjamin  Oliver  Free  burger,  went 
to  work  for  the  Quartermaster  at  Fort  Monroe.  Now- 
known  to  practically  every  Coast  Artillery  officer  with 
more  than  a  year  or  two  of  service,  Ollic  has  seen  Fott 
Monroe,  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  ami  the  Journal 
come  a  long  wav  Not  many  of  the  Coast  Artillerymen 
know  Ollie’s  full  name,  and  few  of  them  ever  thought 
to  ask  It  was  enough  to  know  that  since  19 1 8.  when 
he  helped  organize  the  Coast  Artillery  Mess.  Ollie  ha*  ] 
been  information  bureau,  friend,  and  faithful  employee.  | 

Although  Ollie’s  advanced  age  and  years  of  service  I 
would  normally  have  resulted  in  retirement,  he  is  de-  J 
termined  to  stay  on  the  job  for  the  duration  of  the  I 
present  war.  Randolph  Hall  would  not  be  the  same] 
without  him. 

ill 

Mine  Planter  Radio  Broadcast 

The  Army  Hour,  the  Army  's  Own  radio  program  ! 
which  is  heard  on  Sunday  afternoons  over  a  nation  . 
wide  network,  and  which  Is  broadcast  by  short-wave  to 
our  troops  at  foreign  stations,  recently'  broadcast  a  pro-  | 
gram  which  originated  from  a  mine  planter  stationed  at 
an  eastern  Coast  Artillery  Post. 

Hie  broadcast,  which  was  especially  well  done,  car-  I 
tied  the  listener  from  the  mine  dock,  where  the  mines 
were  loaded  and  armed,  to  the  mine  planter.  After  a  I 
short  tour  around  the  mine  planter,  during  which  the 
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personnel  of  the  vessel  were  introduced  to  the  radio 
audicm v.  the  microphones  were  switched  to  the  mine 
cssniuie.  After  explaining  the  operations  incident  to 
plotting  the  course  of  an  enemy  ship,  the  broadcast  ivas 
dotted  hack  to  the  planter,  which  was  already  on  its 
wav  to  the  mine  field.  A  mine  was  dropped  arid  marked, 
ind  the  point  of  ongin  was  shifted  to  the  casemate  once 
mote,  wiicte  the  planter  itself  was  tracked. 

Interviews  with  the  f  larhnr  Defense  Commander, 
the  planting  officer,  the  master  of  the  planter,  and  other 
personnel,  were  especially  well  handled,  and  should 
have  given  the  general  public  a  good  idea  ot  the  van 
of  Coast  Artillerymen  who  guard  our  harbors. 


The  Maybach  and  the  Spur  gin 

One  of  the  latest  of  the  Coast  Artillery's  licet  of  mine 
planters  is  the  Maybach,  which  was  launched  on  IX- 
vrmber  2.  The  vessel  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Alfred  \  Maybach,  a  Const  Artilleryman  whose  varied 
aovite  included  assignment  as  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Engineering  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School, 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Coast  .Artillery  School  and  the 
Third  Coast  Artillery  District,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Coasj  Artillery,  student  at  the  Army  War  College, 
Hailxtr  Defense  Inspector  at  Fort  Mills,  and  duty  with 
the  91st  Coast  Artillery.  Colonel  Maybach  diet)  May 
26, 1930. 

Since  the  Maybaclt  was  launched,  another  planter, 
die  Spur  gin,  was  christened  bv  Mrs.  Barbee  Rothgeb. 
Dvr  vessel  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Horace 
1  Tithe/  Sputgin  who  was  retired  August  31,  19*8.  and 
d*d  January  30,  1939,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia 

C  olonel  Spurgin  was  horn  at  West  Point.  New  York, 
m  1882.  and  entered  the  Academy  in  June.  1902.  Com 
missioned  in  the  Infantry  in  1906,  he  transferred  to 


the  (  oast  Artillery  Corps  in  190",  an»l  served  in  that 
branch  until  retirement.  During  World  War  I  Colonel 
Spurgin  served  in  France  with  the  6th.  >!m,  and  37th 
CA  regiments,  and  participated  in  numerous  offensives 
and  engagements.  Later  service  included  details  at 
West  Point,  the  Army  War  College,  and  the  Office  of 
the  (  hief  of  Coast  .Artillery.  At  the  time  of  his  retire 
menl.  Colonel  Spurgin  commanded  the  I  larbor  De¬ 
fenses  of  Chesapeake  Bav. 

WAAC  Units  in  the  Field 

W  ork  of  many  varieties  now  is  being  handled  bv 
units  of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  at  various 
Marion-,  in  the  continental  United  States. 

.'Wide  from  the  units  that  are  assigned  to  duties  at  the 
First  W  A  AC  Training  Center  at  Fon  IX*  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  the  Second  \\  AAC  I  raining  Center  at  Day¬ 
tona  Beach.  Florida,  the  largest  proportion  of  companies 
mm  on  duty  is  assigned  to  Aircraft  Warning  Service 
work. 

Nine  operations  companies  and  eighteen  filter  com 
panics  are  already  in  the  field.  These  companies  are  at 
in  New  York  City.  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Phila 
delpliiu.  Pennsylvania;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Balti 
more,  Maryland;  Portland,  Maine;  Albany,  New  York; 
Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania;  Syracuse.  New  York;  Wil¬ 
mington.  Delaware;  Charleston.  South  Carolina.  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida,  and  Miami,  Florida. 

These  companies,  serving  with  the  aid  of  additional 
volunteer  workers,  arc  manning  filter  boards  ami  infor 
matiun  centers  that  chart  the  movement  of  planes  on 
the  East  Coast. 

German  six-barreled  trench  mortar,  believed 
ro  be  an  electrically-fired  rocker  gun.  cap 
cured  by  the  Russian*  at  Velikie  Luki. 


Coast  Artillery 
Activities 


Southern  California  Sector 

BtttccvoiiiR  Gkncral  Forrest  E.  Williford.  ConmandittR 


Under  the  mi  pension  of  1/4  Gashousc"  George 
Lester,  boxing  bas  reached  a  new  high  at  Eon  Rose 
turns.  A  hatten-  league  has  been  formed,  adding  heavily 
to  the  populatin'  of  the  light  programs.  At  the  present 
time,  “D  ‘  Batten-  is  on  top  of  the  league  standings. 
Pfc.  Ontiveras,  o( the  M.  P.  Detachment,  ami  Corporal 
Rollins  of  "D"  Battery  are  setting  the  pace  for  the 
leather  pushers. 

An  inter  battery  basketball  schedule  has  been  drawn, 
with  games  being  played  on  local  Y.M.C.A.  courts.  Bat 
ten  “G"  has  one  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  league  at 
the  present  time. 

To  round  out  the  sports  program,  a  barns urd  golf 
league  has  been  initiated.  Four  horse  shoe  courts  nave 
been  built  and  matches  are  held  daily- 

Candlelighl,  a  comedy  of  misutken  identity,  was  pre 
sentecl  December  9.  by  the  San  Diego  Community 
players. 

Captain  Dt  Von  Ellsworth.  Post  Chaplain,  recently 
returned  from  a  four week  course  at  the  Army  Chaplain 
School  at  Harvard  University.  The  Cannon  Report's 
interview  with  Chaplain  Ellsworth  clearly  shows  that 
no  partiality  is  shown  officers  at  Army  training  schools. 
The  Chaplain  brushed  up  on  his  knowledge  of  chemical 
warfare,  map  reading.  Army  morale,  and  military  law. 

A  hilarious,  fast  moving  USO-Camp  Show  was  pre¬ 
sented  November  27.  The  show,  Hollywood  Follies. 
was  appreciated  by  one  of  the  largest  audiences  of  the 
year 

Enlisted  men  jnd  officers  dug  deeply  into  their 
pockets  to  raise  the  grand  sum  of  $1,200  for  the  San 
Diego  War  Chest  drive  which  ended  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

When  a  lieutenant  spanks  a  private  it  isn’t  news,  hut 
when  a  private  spanks  a  lieutenant  it  is  news.  Only  a 
father  could  get  a  Way  with  such  a  hrrach  of  military 
courtesy— and  in  the  privacy  of  their  home.  But  at  Fort 
Rosccrans.  Private  Myron  D.  Collins  of  the  Regimental 
Band,  came  to  a  snappy  salute  when  his  son.  Lieutenant 
Dean  F.  Collins,  passed  by.  Collins  Senior  enlisted  in 
the  Army  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Roberts.  Collins  Junior 


received  a  commission  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Framing 
Corps  alter  his  graduation  from  Brown  Military  Acad 
emy.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Military  Police  Detach' 
inent  here  at  Fort  Rosccrans  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  transfer  of  his  father,  from  Roberts  to  Rosecrin* 
Yes,  the  worm  has  turned.  Now  Private  Collins  must 
come  to  attention  before  his  superior.  "Son- 1  mean,  Sir 
-can  I  use  the  car  tonight?" 

A  group  of  Fort  MacArthur  soldiers  with  make  up 
paint  in  their  blood,  footlight  glare  in  their  eyes  and  i 
message  in  their  madness,  have  made  Los  Angeles  the¬ 
atrical  audiences  sit  up.  take  notice,  and  finally,  roll 
in  the  aisles  of  the  Belasco  "Iliesicr  in  Los  Angeles 
with  their  fast  moving,  gag  studded  reiue.  Hey,  Rookm 
Proceeds  of  the  show,  which  features  the  acting  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Sterling  Holloway,  the  original  tunes  of  Privaie 
J.  C  Lewis,  ami  the  inspiration  of  Sergeant  Johnny 
Walker,  are  turned  over  to  the  Athletic  and  Recreation 
Fund  of  the  Harhor  Defenses  of  Los  Angeles  for  the 
benefit  ol  all  men  in  the  Post  or  Harbor  l^elenses.  The 
cast  of  fifty  soldiers  from  HDLA  has  become  the  talk 
of  the  town,  for  their  success  has  been  meteoric. 

A  unk| no.  unprecedented  twist  in  benefit  perform¬ 
ances  was  initiated  by  the  Hey,  Rookie  show  in  late 
November,  when  they  played  for  the  Athletic  Funds  of 
the  surrounding  Naval  Bases  in  the  Harbor  Defense 
Area,  as  a  symbol  of  the  amity  and  cooperation  that 
exists  between  the  two  services.  The  affair,  a  huge 
financial  success  which  netted  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  fund,  was  attended  by  many  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officers  concerned— Colonel  YV.  \Y\  Hicks, 
commanding  HDLA.  Commander  Jones,  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Naval  Operating  Base.  Commander  Gwinn, 
commanding  tin  Naval  Section  Base,  and  Colonel 
Verne  C  Snell,  executive  officer  of  HDLA  and  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  a  local  regiment. 

One  of  tlu-  hits  of  the  performance  was  the  display 
of  Coast  Artillery  and  1 1  arbor  Defenses  army  and  navy 
materiel  in  the  lobby. 

Leaching  old  dogfaces  new  tricks  and  new  dogfaces 
old  tracks.  Fort  MacArthur  set  up  its  own  basic  training 
battalions,  designed  to  make  soldiers  out  of  green  re- 
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emits  An  officer's  training  school  acts  as  a  refresher 
coot*  for  those  officers  who.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
might  hr  rusty  on  their  military*  routine. 

putt  MacAithur  Miscellany  Women  truck 

Jnvcr*  made  their  appearance,  and  according  to  Major 
Havocs  Odom,  motor  officer,  their  efficiency  is  "excel 
lent'  .  A  steady  inllux  of  celebrities,  all  offering 
entertainment  to  IIDLA's  personnel  included  Bin 
Tilden.  Benny  Goodman  and  his  band.  June  Havoc, 
Put  M.aKcn/ie.  l.es  I  lite  and  his  orchestra,  Abbott 
md  Costello,  Bette  Davis.  Dinah  Shore.  Carmen 
Miranda.  Virginia  O'Brien.  W  illie  Hoppe,  Freddie 
Martin  anil  his  hand,  Jan  Garber  and  his  orchestra. 
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and  many  others.  Reception  Center's  famous  mess 
got  national  publicity  on  a  recent  Army  Hour  broadcast. 
...  A  PFC  jumped  to  full  Colonel,  hut  there  was  a 
catch  to  it.  He  was  an  honorary  New  Mexico  Colonel. 

First  I  loly  Name  Society  on  an  armv  post  was 
formed  at  this  post  under  the  guidance  of  Matt  Gal¬ 
lagher.  local  USO  representative.  .  Hie  Vert,  post 
publication,  celebrated  its  first  anniversary  in  mid  De¬ 
cember  with  a  big  banner  edition.  .  Colonel  Milton 
I  till,  who  was  General  Mat  Arthur’s  Inspector  General 
and  one  of  the  last  men  to  escape  from  Corregidor, 
joined  the  officer  staff  of  the  post.  Charles  Mcdin- 
nis  became  the  fort's  youngest  major  at  26. 
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BnicAOlim  Ci  M  it.u.  I  aRiii  it  I  Stuart.  Commanding  Aj\ATC 
By  Captain  t  runk  Af.  Dailey 


The  past  few  weeks  have  brought  an  unusually  early 
■md  severe  winter  with  its  snow,  iev  lake  shore  breezes, 
ind  sub-zero  temperatures.  This  consistently  cold 
Wcndier  lias  kept  the  ground  covered  with  a  blanket  of 
snow  and  ice,  and  has  presented  unusual  conditions 
»twa  which  all  organizations  continued  to  carry  out 
dtri!  prescribed  training  program.  Almost  every  day 
wnw  organization  is  having  a  tactical  problem  in  the 
near  here,  under  conditions  not  unlike  those 
that  face  the  soldiers  on  the  cold  Russian  front 
t  The  operations  ami  problems  conducted  in  extremely 
told  temperatures  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  been 
Igiroablt-  Much  has  been  lea  mini  fnmi  tactical  proh 
kmiand  from  firing  under  conditions  as  they  exist  here 
jWinten/my  is  the  word  that  is  of  utmost  importance 
or  without  it  meagre  results  could  lx-  expected  of  our 
■••teriel  All  guns  must  be  cleaned  of  grease  anil  oil 
00  owing  parts  and  m  iht-ir  place  musi  lie  substituted 
* 'r!F  coat  of  thin  oil.  Even  then  it  has  been  found 
thit  In  some  instances  anti  on  some  materiel  graphite 
kJ  ^  ttved  when  the  thin  oil  becomes  sticky  and 
Wfn,  thereby  hindering  smtxith  operation.  Tlic  ever 
BNablc  50-coliber  machine  gun  must  liavc.  in  addition 
me  cleaning  of  oil  and  grease,  anti  freeze  substituted 
water  in  order  that  the  kirn.)  will  not  freeze  to  the 
B®8*  jacket  Although  the  director,  oil  gear  units,  and 


power  plants  have  proven  themselves  ijuite  reliable  they 
must  lie  warmed  up  for  fifteen  minutes  to  a  half  an  hour 
to  get  accurate  and  reliahle  data. 

Tiring  too,  has  continued  unabated  during  the  winter, 
hut  under  cjuiie  different  circumstances  than  in  mid 
July.  At  present  advantage  must  lx?  taken  of  cvcrv  day 
that  a  plane  may  be  flown  to  fire  cither  in  automatic 
weapons  or  gun  practice-  I  lore  a  clear  sky  is  the  cxccp 
lion  rather  than  the  rule  as  almost  every  dav  a  foggy 
mist  hangs  over  the  lake  causing  limited  visibility  and 
flying  ceilings  loo,  the  weather  predictions  arc  un¬ 
certain  more  than  a  few  hours  in  advance,  and  lake 
conditions  are  nut  always  the  same  as  those  a  few  miles 
inland,  therefore  every  available  minute  must  he  utilized 
when  a  clear  sky  permits  a  target  mission  to  he  flown. 

In  order  to  fire  under  short  notice  everything  neces¬ 
sary  ro  permit  firing  must  lx*  coordinated  so  that  sched¬ 
ules  muv  be  complied  with.  In  this  connection  the  9th 
Tow  I  arget  Detachment  tkit  is  attached  to  the  Train¬ 
ing  Center  deserves  a  special  word  of  praise  Itccause  of 
their  cooperation  and  assistance.  The  planes  from  the 
detachment  are  specking  the  sky.  regardless  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  every  time  they  are  able  to  get  a  clearance  for 
flying.  On  the  few  clear  days  there  are  always  three  or 
more  separate  tracking  and  towing  missions  being  flown, 
when  the  temperature  in  the  cockpits  of  the  planes  is 
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often  twenty  below  zero.  Never  once  has  this  interfered  structed  antiaircraft  training  center.  Also,  the  Coast 
with  the  completion  of  a  mission.  Guard  has  moved  two  patrol  boats  from  Chicago  to 

The  target  detachment  does  much  more  to  further  Waukegan  in  order  to  provide  rescue  boats  and  to  tow 
training  than  fly  towing  and  tracking  missions.  The  ob-  water  targets  when  our  boat  is  frozen  in  its  harbor.  This 
servation  plane  that  now  has  the  facilities  to  operate  close  cooperation  between  the  various  branches  in  this 
from  the  rifle  range,  located  near  the  center  of  the  post,  area  certainly  dispels  any  ideas  of  disunity  of  command 
affords  organization  commanders  an  opportunity  to  see  that  may  exist  with  the  skeptics. 

what  their  units  look  like  from  the  air.  The  plane  On  the  days  when  outdoor  training  is  inadvisable  the 
brings  home  simulated  attacks  upon  gun  and  auto-  organizations  have  the  use  of  large  buildings  where 
matic  weapons  batteries  while  they  are  going  into  po-  they  can  conduct  artillery  drill  and  other  instructions, 
sition  and  while  they  are  alerted.  Almost  all  foot  The  buildings  are  now  all  equipped  with  electrical 
marches  are  given  a  tree-top  level  strafing  to  teach  the  tracking  devices  that  give  director  trackers  valuable 
men  to  disperse  rapidly  and  bring  small  arms  fire  upon  training  that  they  would  otherwise  not  have  on  cloudy 
the  attacker.  Motor  convoys  have  simulated  low  level  and  snowy  days.  The  most  hdpful  aid  for  indoor  train- 
and  dive  bombing  attacks  to  train  truck  drivers  in  the  ing  is  the  recent  completion  of  a  new  clay  and  gravel 
importance  of  keeping  tactical  intervals.  The  lessons  floor  in  the  100  by  225  foot  riding  hall  that  permits  us. 

learned  are  not  finished  when  the  plane  has  landed,  to  carry  on  many  training  activities  such  as  artillery  and 

but  in  reality  have  only  begun.  Officers  take  pictures  foot  drill,  inspections,  and  director  tracking  training, 
from  this  plane  so  the  men  in  the  batteries  may  see  The  officers/in  addition  to  their  winter  training,  arc 
what  their  gun  positions,  bivouac  areas,  and  camouflage  still  continuing  their  military  education  in  the  school 

look  like  from  the  air  and  how  they  would  look  to  an  system  here.  In  addition  to  the  required  schools,  all  of- 

enemy  observer  or  attacker.  By  the  use  of  these  pictures  fleers  must  take  an  Identification  of  Aircraft  course 
in  a  delineascope  at  critiques  and  schools  valuable  train-  which  lasts  one  hour  and  a  half  a  day  for  three  weeks, 
ing  and  tactical  lessons  are  learned,  mistakes  clearly  This  school  teaches  recognition  of  a  hundred  different 
pointed  out  and  methods  of  camouflage  discipline  im-  type  planes,  and  on  the  final  examination  it  was  found 
proved.  that  the  class  average  was  eighty-three  planes  out  of  a 

All  branches  of  the  Sendee  cooperate  closely  in  carry-  hundred  with  half  a  second  to  a  second  for  identifica- 
ing  out  their  individual  training  requirements.  The  tion.  Then  each  week  a  refresher  class  of  an  hour  is  held 

for  all  who  have  taken  the  course  so  that  it  may  be  kept 
up  to  date.  Another  class  of  considerable  interest  is  the 
officer’s  SCR-268  familiarization  course.  The  purpose 
of  this  school  is  to  acquaint  all  officers  with  the  capa¬ 
bilities  and  limitations  by  teaching  theory  and  actual 
operation  of  the  SCR-268  so  that  they  may  know  what 
ceased  their  water  operations.  In  turn,  our  officers  con-  *s  5:0  be  expected  of  it  in  combat  operation.  These  two 
suited  with  the  staff  of  the  Naval  Training  Station  in  schools,  in  particular,  have  been  highly  recommended 
the  construction  and  operation  of  their  recently  con-  by  all  officers  who  have  attended. 


The  Goal  of  War 

“The  destruction  of  the  enemy  is  the  goal  of  war,  but  there  are 
many  roads  to  this  goal.  Every  operation  must  be  dominated  by  one 
simple,  clear  idea.  Everybody  and  everything  must  be  subordinated 
to  this  idea.  Decisive  force  must  he  thrown  in  at  the  decisive  point; 
success  is  to  be  purchased  only  with  sacrifice.”— General  van 
Seeckt:  Thoughts  of  a  Soldier. 


Great  Lakes  Naval  i  raining  Station  located  near  here 
has  freely  offered  its  facilities  for  maintaining  and 
housing  Miss  Sheridan,  the  Cris-Craft  rescue  boat  of 
the  AAA  Training  Center.  During  the  early  winter 
months  when  the  lake  is  spotted  with  ice  the  Naval 
Training  Station  made  special  arrangements  for  keep¬ 
ing  its  equipment  available  to  us  even  after  they  have 
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By  M/rjor  Robert  I.  Hood,  fr. 


All  active  Coast  Artillery  batteries  have  completed  at 
least  two  service  target  practices,  and  it  has  been  a 
skirt  of  satisfaction  to  note  that  with  each  practice  the 
batteries  have  shown  marked  improvement.  Recently 
a  batten  at  Fort  Moultrie  fired  a  night  service  practice 
with  surprisingly  good  results;  in  fact,  the  results  of  this 
practice  were  superior  to  the  two  previous  daytime  prac 
tiers 

During  recent  months  each  battalion  combat  team  of 
Southern  Sector  has  conducted  weekly  overnight  field 
cwruses  which  have  played  an  important  role  in 
demonstrating  the  fitnevs  and  high  degree  of  training  of 
each  combat  team.  One  such  exercise  was  conducted  in 
tbt  vicinity  of  Carolina  Beach.  North  Carolina,  on  the 
morning  of  December  10.  At  0400  the  attached  engi- 
titers  simulated  an  air  attack  by  setting  off  small  demo 
litkm  charges  in  various  locations  adjacent  to  the  camp 
itt-j  of  the  cum  1  >at  team.  This  was  a  complete  surprise 
to  ihe  personnel  and  made  sounding  of  further  jlert 
ibrnn  unnecessary.  I  he  attacking  force  was  repre 
Hrntrd  by  one  rifle  company  from  the  combat  team.  File 
plan  of  attack  dovel<  >potd  was  a  feint  on  the  left  Hank 
with  the  main  effort  os  an  enveloping  force  cm  the  right 
Bank.  I  he  defending  force,  a  composite  company  made 
up  from  several  units,  was  prepared  for  such  a  move  hut 
did  not  have  sufficient  strength  to  hold  their  line.  The 
escrow  end i-d  when  the  attacking  force  penetrated  the 
hnc  uf  defense  and  captured  their  objective  Credit  is 
due  the  defending  forers  lor  they  had  the  difficult 
Hussion  of  defending  an  exceptionally  wide  front 

A  realistic  combat  team  maneuver  in  which  all  wcap 
"iw  organic  in  an  Infantry  battalion  and  attached  Field 
Artillery  were  fired  to  simulate  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  battle,  and  in  which  extraneous  bits  of  information 
selected  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  were  evaluated  and 
^Rivenrd  into  intelligence,  was  held  in  the  Florida 
Everglades  December  IT  15.  1942.  The  assumed  situ- 
«k>n  was  that  enemy  forces  had  effected  a  surprise 
wwfing  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  and  were  moving 
raw  user  the  Tamiami  Trail  with  the  evident  intention 

capturing  Miami  and  isolating  south  Florida.  In  order 
*°  meet  this  threat  it  was  assumed  that  a  regimental 
ttmihat  team  made  contact  with  the  enemy  forces  about 


fifty  miles  west  of  Miami,  and  tliat  the  hattalion  combat 
team  was  given  the  mission  of  protecting  the  left  Hank 
of  the  regimental  combat  team.  At  140200  December 
the  Commanding  General.  Honda  Subsector,  ordered 
the  hattalion  combat  team  to  move  bv  motor  at  0800 
into  concealed  bivouac  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmund. 
Florida,  and  to  remain  there  until  further  orders.  During 
this  movement  the  column  was  under  a  continuous 
enemy  air  attack  simulated  bv  Navy  dive  bombers  drop 
ping  Kags  of  flour.  At  141700  the  conihat  team  was 
ordered  to  proceed  after  dark  to  a  detrucking  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  PINECREST.  movement  was  made  without 
lights  and  was  under  constant  bombing  attack  of  Armv 
heavy  and  medium  bombers.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  night  the  combat  team  organized  and  occupied  its 

□itiotis.  Targets  representing  the  enemy  *  dispowtions 
been  set  up  during  the  late  afternoon  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  The  combat  team  personnel  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  sketches  of  the  different  targets  and  in¬ 
structed  to  direct  proper  lire  on  appropriate  targets. 
Targets  in  place  represented  tanks,  mortars,  machine 
guns,  AT  guns  and  Infantry  assault  companies.  Move¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy,  both  in  attack  and  commitment  of 
reserves,  was  accomplished  bv  Combat  Intelligence 
messages,  and  the  combat  team  commander  was  given 
freedom  of  movement  within  the  scope  of  safety  control 
during  the  bring.  At  daylight  dynamite  charges  simu¬ 
lating  an  enemy  Iwrrage  were  discharged  and  the  battle 
was  on.  Alter  approximately  three  hours  of  battle  the 
enemy  forces  withdrew  and  the  maneuver  was  called 
off.  Upon  examination  of  the  targets  it  was  found  that 
the  firing  of  all  weapons,  rifles,  machine  guns,  mortars, 
AT  guns  and  105mm  howitzers  alike,  had  been  accurate 
and  destructive.  Lieutenant  General  Drum.  Command 
ing  General,  Eastern  Defense  Command.  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Eckfcldt.  Commanding  (General,  26th  Division, 
and  Brigadier  General  Loomis.  Commanding  General, 
Southern  Sector,  observed  the  maneuver  and  praised 
the  entire  combat  team  far  a  job  well  done. 

Schools  in  Bomb  Reconnaissance  were  held  for  sector 
troops  at  Frirt  Moultrie.  South  Carolina,  and  at  Caro¬ 
lina  Beach.  North  Carolina,  during  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember. 


Philippines  in  the  War* 

By  Manuel  L  Quezon ,  President  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 


The  Japanese  General  Staff  perhaps  counted  on  an 
cjsv  victory  when  they  ordered  the  attack  on  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

Only  about  14,000  American  troops  were  there  to 
block  the  way.  Nothing  seemed  necessary  but  to  over¬ 
whelm  this  small  force— and  then  the  road  would  be 
open  for  the  Japanese  to  continue  the  southward  march 
10  speedy  victory. 

But  if  the  Japs  thought  so,  a  bitter  surprise  was  in 
store  for  them. 

92,000  Filipino  soldiers  instantly  sprang  to  the  side 
of  MacArthur’s  handful  of  Americans.  Overnight,  the 
Philippines  became  world-wide  symbols  of  dogged  cour¬ 
age.  Twenty  thousand  Filipino  soldiers  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  American  soldiers  died  in  the  fighting,  knowing 
that  they  were  stemming  the  enemy  long  enough  for 
the  United  Nations  to  mobilize  their  far-flung  Pacific 
defenses. 

When  the  Battle  of  the  Philippines  was  over,  the 
name  of  the  Fighting  Filipinos  was  indelibly  written  on 
that  special  page  of  history  where  mankind  has  placed 
Thermopylae,  and  Valley  Forge,  and  the  Marne.  The 
Fighting  Filipinos  had  fought  for  freedom  as  only 
free  men  fight.  They  and  their  American  allies  had 
upset  the  time-table  of  the  Japanese  advance  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that,  even  in  defeat,  they  had  accomplished  one 
of  the  great  delaying-actions  of  all  time. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  historic  military  contribu¬ 
tion  which  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  under  Mac¬ 
Arthur’s  military'  command,  made  during  1941  and 
1942  toward  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Just  as  little  Belgium  stopped  the  Germans  in 
1914  long  enough  for  the  Allies  to  gather  their  forces 
for  defense,  so  in  this  present  war  fate  decreed  that  the 
newest  outpost  of  democracy,  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines,  should  bravely  obstruct  the  march  of 
the  Japanese  aggressors  in  the  Pacific. 

But  there  is  more  to  tell  about  the  r61e  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  the  war  than  merely  a  great  military  saga.-  In 
total  perspective,  my  nation  is  more  fundamentally  im¬ 
portant  in  ways  which  are  largely  nonmilitary— ways 
which  have  to  do  with  the  things  of  the  human  spirit, 
without  which  no  great  military  feat  such  as  the  Battle 
°f  the  Philippines  is  ever  possible. 

The  wartime  achievements  of  the  Filipino  people 
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have  been  the  outcome  of  a  unique  national  history  that 
has  given  us  the  strength  and  the  democratic  character 
which  make  a  people  willing  to  die  for  their  freedom. 
That  is  why  the  Philippines  are  important  in  more  than 
merely  a  military  way:  we  Filipinos  are  a  symbol  to  the 
whole  world,  not  only  of  the  spirit  of  personal  sacrifice 
through  which  this  war  must  be  won,  hut  also  of  those 
principles  of  mutual  respect  and  equality  among  nations 
which  are  basic  post-war  aims  of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  stress  that,  when  war  came,  the  President,  of 
the  United  States  had  the  lawful  power  to  call  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  all  the  organized  armed 
forces  of  the  Philippines.  President  Roosevelt  did  not 
do  this.  Of  their  own  free  will— and  mark  this  well— the 
Filipino  people  stood  by  the  United  States,  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  President  Roosevelt  not  only  our  Army 
but  all  our  man  power  and  everything  we  had. 

The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  enlightened  spirit 
and  methods  employed  by  the  United  States  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Philippines  since  1898.  My  people  have 
been  treated  by  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  not  as  an  inferior  colony  fit  only  to  be 
exploited,  but  as  a  fellow-nation  which  had  a  right  to 
independent  self-government. 

The  story  of  American  administration  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  thus  a  story  of  square-shooting  which  fostered 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Filipinos  their  burning  desire  for 
freedom.  With  American  help,  the  Filipino  people 
achieved  constantly  increasing  self-government,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  Commonwealth  established  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  1935,  with  complete  independence 
soon  to  follow. 

The  end-product  of  this  policy  was  that,  when  the 
Philippines  were  attacked,  wc  Filipinos  had  something 
worth  fighting  for. 

All  of  the  great  military  feats  which  the  world  then 
witnessed— in  Bataan,  and  elsewhere  in  Luzon,  Visayas 
and  Mindanao  during  the  Battle  of  the  Philippines— 
were  thus  a  perfectly  natural  and  inevitable  outgrowth 
of  applying  the  freedoms  later  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  To  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  those  prin¬ 
ciples  were  nothing  new  or  untried.  For  years,  they 
had  been  coming  to  fruition  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Filipino  people  have  for  all  time  vindicated  the 
policy  of  self-determination  and  have  lighted  a  guiding 
beacon  for  the  post-war  world  which  is  now  in  the 
making. 
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COAST  ARTILLERY  ^ 
Replacement  Training  Center 

^  CAMP  McQUAIDE^t_ 


RniCAfifFii  General  Frank  S.  Clark.  Conutunulntg 
By  Lieutenant  Franklin  L.  Dciltcrt 


The  men  of  Camp  McQuaidc  have  proved  in  more 
than  one  way  that  they  can  be  good  citizens  as  well  as 
good  soldiers  dining  the  past  fall  season.  Farmers  of  the 
surrounding  countryside,  facing  a  serious  sltonage  of 
labor  for  die  harvesting  of  apples,  lettuce  and  tomatoes, 
put  out  a  call  for  all  persons  to  volunteer  for  this  work 
in  their  spaa*  time.  Many  of  the  trainees  and  cudremen 
volunteered  to  give  up  their  Sunday  day  of  rest  to  go  out 
into  the  fields  and  render  aid  in  sating  the  crops  from 
complete  loss.  The  men  were  paid  for  their  Labors  at  the 

Errvailing  wage  scale,  cither  by  piece  work  or  by  the 
our.  Groups  of  ten  to  fifteen  men  were  made  up,  with 
a  noncommissioned  officer  or  foreman  "bossing’  each 
group.  Several  of  the  men  working  on  piece  work  made 
as  high  as  fifteen  dollars  for  a  single  Sunday's  work. 
Ihe  farmers  anti  crop  owners  were  especially  pleased 
and  appreciative  of  the  soldiers  and  made  their  work 
more  pleasant  in  many  cases  by  serving  light  lunches 
and  refreshments.  It  was  something  new  for  many  of 
the  men-espccially  from  the  Eastern  states,  who  had 
always  picked  their  apples,  lettuce  or  tomatoes  from  the 
sidewalk  fruit  and  vegetable  stands.  Although  somewhat 
weary  alter  the  first  day  's  adventure,  the  men  who  were 
new  to  the  farm  Liboring  enjoyed  their  work  and  were 
anxious  to  return  the  next  Sunday.  Many  of  the 
trainees,  having  originally  come  from  farms  themselves, 
stated  they  were  glad  of  the  opportunity*  to  get  hack  into 
their  old  yvnrk  again  for  a  change. 

A  Community  War  Chest  drive  held  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  toyvn  was  enriched  several  hundreds  of  dollars  by 
donations  from  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Camp  Me 
Quaidc.  Voluntary  contributions  ranged  from  fifty  cents 
to  fifty  dollars,  and  ail  felt  that  they  svere  donating  to  a 
worthy  cause. 

Being  a  baby  among  the  Army's  replacement  train¬ 
ing  centers.  Camp  MiQuaide's  CARTC  dreyy  much 
attention  from  other  sections  and  various  commands  of 
the  nation.  Recently  three  different  inspection  parties 
called  on  Brigadier  General  Clark  and  inspected  the 
newest  of  Llncic  Sam's  training  centers.  Major  Samuel 
Woodfill  of  the  Replacement  and  School  Command 
yvas  enthusiastically  received  by  officers  and  men  on  his 
visit  and  he  told  ol  heroic  experiences  in  World  War  I. 
Major  General  I  larold  R.  Bull,  commanding  the  Re¬ 
placement  and  School  Command,  with  Colonel  Joseph 
V.  Phelps,  Major  Max  McCord  of  the  Operations  and 


Planning  Section  and  Lieutenant  Edyvin  R.  Culver 
III.  Aide-de-camp,  made  a  tvvo-dav  tour  of  the  CARTC 
and  studied  the  training  schedules  and  policies  in  effect 
here.  Colonel  Leon  C.  Dennis  anil  Lieutenant  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  T  road  way,  Jr.,  of  the  Coast  Artillery  School, 
Fort  Monroe.  Virginia,  yvcrc  also  welcome  visitors.  They 
looked  over  the  various  installations  and  talked  with 
recent  graduates  of  the  school. 

I  laving  recruited  some  fine  musicians,  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  James  F..  Osburn  has  completed  the  task  of 
bringing  the  CARTC  Band  up  to  its  authnrim) 
strength.  Tin-  Baud  turns  out  for  daily  drill  period*-  in 
addition  to  a  retreat  parade  held  each  Saturday  after 
noon.  The  dance  orchestra,  yvhich  is  made  up  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Band,  has  been  enthusiastically  received 
yvhcncvcT  it  makes  an  appearance,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  features  iLsoyvn  arrangements  of  popular 
tunes.  Tlit-  LISO  dances  held  in  toyvn  on  Saturday 
nights  have  proved  to  lie  extremely  popular  with  the 
men  since  the  organization  of  the  hand. 

A  yvelcomc  ncyv  addition  to  the  p>st  is  a  combination 
service  club  and  gymnasium.  Five  nights  a  yvcck  are  at 
present  taken  up  yvith  a  full  basket  ball  schedule.  One 
night  per  sveek  is  reserved  for  LISO  shoyvs  and  boxing 
boots  and  the  remaining  night  is  held  open  and  uvea 
for  dances  and  parties. 

The  oiling  of  drill  areas  has  been  a  gte-at  improve¬ 
ment,  especially  so  since  the  rainy  season  has  now 
started.  Also  oiled  and  hard  topped  are  the  areas  in  the 
gun  park  and  around  the  artillery  ranges  Other  im¬ 
provements  and  additions  include  the  opening  of  a  nc-y« 
rifle  and  small  arms  range  and  the  construction  of  an 
obstacle  course  of  the  blest  type. 

Overs  and  Shorts,  the  weekly  newspaper,  continues 
to  be  published  and  gains  in  popularity.  War  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  and  similar  officers  of  the  various  training 
centers  of  the  Army  voice  enthusiasm  for  the  eight 
column  paper  and  state  it’s  one  of  the  hest  they  hast 
seen.  A  special  edition  was  brought  out  for  Christmas 
and  featured  many  photographs,  among  yvhich  yvcrc  i 
series  of  trick  photos  purporting  to  show  yvhat  the  man 
in  the  Army  wanted  fot  Christmas.  These  photos  pro 
yoked  much  laughter  among  the  men  in  the  Camp  aid 
helped  a  little  to  boost  the  spirits  of  those  who  wet* 
not  lucky  enough  to  get  passes  over  the  holidays. 


New  York- Philadelphia  Sector 


Major  General  John  L.  Homer,  Commanding 
By  Captain  George  U\  Shine 


Gmcum-nt  with  the  performance  oi  the  Sector's 
cutnhat  mission,  the  Coast  Artillery  units  have  main 
jjjnwl  an  arduous  period  of  training.  Target  practices 
luu  been  fired  with  mines  and  every  caliber  of  gun 
looted  within  the  Harbor  Defenses.  The  results  have 
lent  sen  good  with  several  excellent  practices  thus  fat 
attained-  Small  arms  qualification,  in  the  main  with  the 
Ml  (araml  rifle,  has  continued  during  the  Full  and 
Winter  Night  operations  with  searchlight  ami  plane- 
dropped  Hare  illumination  of  targets  have  proved  a  nee 
essary  and  ratal  phase  of  training. 

All  Harbor  Defenses  have  received  new  recruits  who 
aie  presently  in  the  final  stages  of  their  mobilization 
teaming.  The  caliber  anti  intelligence  of  the  new  men 
together  with  their  eager  spirit  of  learning  how  to  lx- 
wallers  bids  fair  for  an  excellent  new  group  of  Coast 
Artillerymen. 

Field  exercises,  participated  in  by  each  of  the  Com 
hu  I  earn  Battalions  during  the  past  two  months, 
demonstrated  the  individuals'  ability  to  withstand  the 
hardships  of  cold,  snow,  winds  and  darkness.  The  Field 
Wnllerv  fired  at  both  anchored  and  towed  water  targets 
onl  over  the  heads  ol  the  Infantry  from  rear  positions. 
f:\crviscs  of  this  kind  will  be  continued  for  the  greater 
infection  of  the  Combat  ream’s  maneuvers  and  train 
ing  in  all  weather,  day  and  night  Speed  anti  accuracy 
nth  the  experience  of  firing  service  ammunition  imbues 
•?  spirit  of  combat  in  which  each  unit  must  excel. 

The  Special  Sen  itv  branch  of  this  I  leadquarters  and 
I’u  creation  Officers  of  the  knver  units,  aided  bv  the  co- 
< ^nation  of  the  Service  Command  and  the  generosity 
of  the  USO.  have  provider!  recreational  entertainment 
within  the  I  larhor  Defenses  down  to  and  including 
natters  and  company  units  which,  in  the  accomplish- 
went  uf  their  combat  mission,  are  segregated  anti  ncces- 
**nlv  located  beyond  the  limits  of  normal  entertainment 
kaliticv  Movies,  shows,  musical  instruments  anti 
IPmesarc  provided  for  all. 

Boxing  and  basketball  are  Winter's  prime  sport  inter¬ 


ests.  Team  matches  between  adjacent  forts  and  stations 
create  a  spirited  zeal  of  competition  resulting  in  fine 
matches  for  both  the  players  anil  the  spectators. 

Instruction  in  the  art  of  Judo  Iras  lx*cn  given  to  se¬ 
lected  members  of  each  unit.  These  men.  upon  return¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  batteries  or  companies,  have  con¬ 
ducted  daily  classes  for  the  instruction  of  all  members. 
Extended  nurd  marches,  obstacle  courses  and  Judo  build 
men  of  "sterner  stuff"  with  which  to  combat  the  enemy. 

Presentation  of  the  Purple  I  lean,  awarded  to  the  late 
Charles  \V  Berry  of  Mt  Vernon,  N  Y  .  for  wounds 
received  in  action  at  Chateau  Thicrrv,  France  on  June 
6,  1918  was  made  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Charles  VV.  Berry, 
by  General  I  lomer  on  December  4  at  Fort  I  lamiltun. 
Mr.  Berry  was  serving  the  Army  as  a  civilian  and  was 
lost  at  sea  when  his  ship  was  torpedoed  by  a  U-boat  in 
the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Laurence. 

Scores  of  Officer  Candidate'  have  been  sent  to  various 
schools  each  month.  The  vacancies,  though  numer¬ 
ous,  an-  not  wanting  for  able  candidates.  In  several  in¬ 
stances,  intlividu.il>  talented  in  special  subjects  have 
given  of  their  time  to  instruct  likely  candidates  in  the 
fundamentals  of  subjects  pertinent  und  hasic  for  the 
particular  branch  in  w  hich  candidates  aspire  to  obtain 
a  commission. 

Both  officers  and  men  have  attended  specialists 
schools  of  many  kinds— following  which,  by  instruction 
to  their  units  upon  u-turn,  the  latter  receive  the  latest 
information  about  the  subjects  studied. 

Salvage  of  obsolete  materiel  has  been  accomplished  at 
each  fort.  Guns  w  ith  long  histories  of  combat  have  been 
added  to  the  nation's  scrap  pile  to  lx-  converted  into 
modem  guns  and  ammunition  to  enhance  the  defeat  of 
our  enemies.  Miles  of  steel  rail  and  obsolete  12-inch 
railway  mortars  were  contributed  by  Fort  I  Uncock 
alone  to  complete  a  round  total  of  3.000  tuns. 

The  sale  of  War  Bonds  continued  to  increase  each 
month  with  the  spirit  of  "help"  by  every  means  pervad¬ 
ing  each  unit  and  exploited  bv  every  individual. 


WWW 


The  Coast  Artillery  School 

BmcAniEn  General  L.  B.  Weeks.  Commandant 
By  iJeuUnant  Colonel  VV.  B.  Logan 


The  Coast  Aitillm  School  continued  its  many  activi¬ 
ties  right  through  the  Christmas  holidays  with  all  the 
departments  operating  at  lull  strength.  I  he  end  of  the 
calendar  year  brought  the  graduation  of  the  officers 
from  the  Battery  Officers  Course  and  the  subsequent 
formation  of  the  new  class.  Among  the  graduates  of 
that  group  were  Sidney  Halley  •Harris,  lieutenant  (sg) 
and  Oscar  Villegas  (jg)  of  the  Chilean  Navy.  They 
have  left  Fort  Monroe  for  temporary  duty  at  one  of  the 
Harbor  Defense  Posts  for  further  study. 

In  Group  Fifty  one  of  the  Battery  Officers  Course 
approximately  half  of  the  officers  are  men  who  were 
officers  in  the  last  war  and  who  have  revived  their  com¬ 
missioned  status  and  volunteered  to  return  to  active 
service. 

A  new  field  officers  course  started  the  first  of  the  vear 
with  alxiut  twenty-five  officers  in  attendance.  The 
course  is  of  four  weeks  duration  and  under  the  super 
vision  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  Kimball  of  the 
Department  of  Tactics. 

The  Officer  Candidate  School  held  graduation  cxer 
ciscs  for  several  classes  and  the  newly  commissioned  of 
ficers  were  addressed  by  the  Commandant,  Brigadier 
General  I  B.  Weeks,  of  lire  Coast  Artillery  School.  In 
one  of  hts  talks  the  General  said: 

"It  has  always  been  a  thrilling  experience  to  me  to 
see  young  officers  going  forth  U>  join  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps.  1  have  been  in  that  branch  for  many  years  and 
have  found  it  to  l>e  a  very  interesting  and  satisfying  life 
to  live.  That  is  whv  the  men  that  join  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  mean  a  lot  to  me  and  a  lot  to  the  other  officers  that 
have  spent  manv  years  m  that  arm  of  the  service. 

"It  is  particularly  delightful  3nd  inspiring  to  see  so 
many  of  the  parents  present.  It  is  unfortunate  that  travel 
accommodations  arc  such  that  more  parents  could  not 


lx*  present  to  witness  this  very  important  step  in  tlu-  lift  I 
of  an  Army  man. 

"When  you  fust  arrived  here  twelve  weeks  ago,  I 
talked  to  you  briefly  on  the  two  purposes,  as  we  snr 
them,  for  which  you  came  to  the  School.  One  was  the 
acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  ] 
duties  of  a  Coast  Artillery  Officer.  You  have  perhaps  fch  I 
that  the  course  was  crowded  and  a  busy  one  We  hope  1 
that  it  was.  We  always  hope  that  the  School  can  girt  I 
vou  every  possible  item  of  practical  knowledge  that  I 
you  can  absorb  in  the  time  available  and  great  diversitr  I 
in  the  kinds  of  equipment  and  work,  and  vo  far  you  I 
have  read  hardly  more  than  a  very  condensed  index  of  I 
the  things  that  you  will  encounter  and  have  to  know  I 
about  in  the  way  of  organization  or  equipment  and  how 
to  handle  and  lake  cate  of  the  men  entrusted  to  vnuf 
care  and  administration 

“We  trust  that  you  realize  that  and  will  always  com  I 
tinuc  to  work  hard  in  the  acquirement  of  more  know! 
edge.  Aiwa  vs  look  to  the  future.  Be  prepared  for  work  J 
not  only  in  your  Coast  Artillery'  career,  a  fine  habit  to  | 
get  into,  hut  be  prepared  for  the  days  w  hen  most  of  ut  | 
will  go  back  to  civilian  life.  A  man  who  knows  his  job 
is  completely  reliable,  trustworthy,  and  ready  for  added 
responsibilities  both  in  civilian  life  anti  in  the  Army 

"The  second  point  I  talked  about  was  the  personal 
qualities  essential  to  a  voung  officer,  or  basic  for  any 
officer  in  the  Army  no  matter  how  high  in  rank.  Tlio*r  ] 
qualities  arc  complete  honesty  and  dependability,  and 
continuous  watchfulness  for  the  welfare  of  your  men. 
that  they  are  well  fed.  well  clothed,  housed  and  trained- 
so  far  as  is  practicable  in  the  conditions  under  winch 
they  live,  whether  in  garrison  or  field. 

“You  may  have  heard  over  the  radio  a  talk  by  C  Gen¬ 
eral  McNair,  primarily  aimed  at  Army  personnel,  d 
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though  it  was  delivered  to  the  civilian  populace  of  the 
country.  In  his  talk  he  quoted  from  statistics  of  the 
last  war  showing  that  in  view  of  the  intense  and  highly 
efficient  training  of  the  German  Army,  their  losses  in 
battle  were  half  or  less  than  those  of  the  forces  opposing 
them  in  warfare. 

"It  is  a  very  important  fact  that  soldiers  trained  to  the 
peak  and  who  know’  what  to  do,  have  twice  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  through  alive  or  uninjured  than  men 
who  are  not  so  well  trained. 

‘Therefore,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Army  that 
the  enlisted  men  have  the  great  advantage  of  completely 
efficient  and  thorough  training,  not  only  that  battles 
may  be  won,  but  that  they  may  be  won  with  as  little 
cost  of  life  and  injury  as  possible. 

“The  qualities  of  leadership  depend  upon  some  of 
those  factors  that  you  can  acquire— square  dealing  with 
the  men  and  the  feeling  that  vou  know  your  job  and  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  teach  them  their  job.  This 
involves  the  individual  quality  in  each  officer  of  sticking 
with  the  job  and  having  the  backbone  to  stav  with  it 
when  the  going  gets  tough  and  seeing  it  through  regard¬ 
less  of  persona!  discomfort,  fear  or  danger. 

"For  the  men  who  are  going  forth  from  this  gradu¬ 
ation  exercise  to  that  responsibility  and  career  which 
we  all  have  at  heart,  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  meet 
these  responsibilities.  We  wish  you  well  and  all  sue- 

M 

cess. 

In  the  most  recent  graduation  exercise  held  for  the 
Officer  Candidate  School,  Brigadier  General  Robin  L. 
filton,  Commanding  General,  Chesapeake  Bay  Sector, 
foke  to  the  newly  commissioned  officers.  He  urged  the 
graduates  “Never  to  forget  that  a  commission  in  the 
Army  is  not  just  another  job;  that  it  is  an  honor,  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  your  government  and  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  not  only  for  yourself  but  for  the  lives  and  wel- 
l.ireof  the  men  entrusted  to  you.” 

The  production  of  training  films  and  film  strips  goes 
*'n  with  Major  Harold  F.  Greene  of  the  School  Staff  in 
1  hilivwood.  He  has  five  more  scripts  on  the  1 55mm  gun 
in  production  in  cooperation  with  the  commercial 
studios  there,  while  the  Signal  Corps  has  another  unit 
,n  production  working  in  the  South  under  the  direction 
<’f  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Skinner. 


Three  training  films  have  been  released  recently. 
Routine  Cleaning  and  Painting  of  the  155mm  Gun, 
TF  4-934;  Part  Five  of  The  Twelve  Inch  Gun  on  Bar¬ 
bette  Carriage— Safety  Precautions ,  TF  4-634;  and  Part 
Eight  of  The  Twelve  Inch  Gun  on  Barbette  Carriage- 
Checks  for  Pointing  in  Direction,  TF  4-948.  Film  strips 
released  include  Part  One  of  General  Information  on 
Coast  Artillery  Ammunition,  FS  4-31,  and  Identifica¬ 
tion  of  Merchant  Vessels,  FS  4-28.  Coast  Artillery 
Training  Bulletins  released  recently  include  No.  5— 

1 55mm  Gun  GPF  Handbook,  No.  6— The  Ml  Deflec¬ 
tion  Board ,  No.  7— Notes  on  Training ,  and  No.  8— 
Identification  of  Merchant  Vessels.  Training  bulletins 
scheduled  for  release  in  the  near  future  include  The 
Identification  and  Uses  of  Enemy  Small  Craft ,  The 
Use  of  Film  Strips,  Lubrication  of  Coast  Artillery  Ma¬ 
teriel,  Courses  for  Enlisted  Men,  Armor  Attack  and  Fire 
Effect,  The  Audio-Reception  System,  Ml,  and  The 
M 1  Gun  Data  Computer. 

These  training  bulletins  are  distributed  automatically 
upon  publication  to  the  various  harbor  defenses  for  sub¬ 
sequent  distribution  to  the  individual  units.  Unit  com¬ 
manders  and  individual  officers  of  the  Coast  Art i lien' 
can  obtain  additional  copies  of  these  bulletins  upon 
request  to  the  Commandant,  the  Coast  Artillery  School. 
However,  no  individual  names  will  be  carried  on  the 
mailing  list. 

The  Enlisted  Specialists  Department  has  augmented 
its  Staff  with  several  new'  instructors  and  is  busy  turning 
out  highly  trained  enlisted  men  in  many  subjects.  This 
Department  held  graduations  the  first  of  the  year  with 
General  Weeks  congratulating  the  soldiers  at  cere¬ 
monies  held  in  the  Post  Theater.  The  following  courses 
graduated  simultaneously:  Electrical,  Data  Computer. 
Master  Gunners,  Automotive,  and  Special  Equipment 
Section. 

The  Coast  Artillery  School  Bowling  League  is  roll¬ 
ing  along  with  three  teams  running  close  at  the  top. 
They  are  the  Department  of  Artillery  Number  One, 
the  Coast  Artillery  School  Detachment  and  the  Visual 
Aid  Section.  Major  Howard  Michelet  of  the  Submarine 
Mine  Depot  has  taken  most  of  the  individual  honors  so 
far.  leading  in  averages,  high  game,  and  high  set. 


It  isn’t  the  size  of  the  clog  in  the  fight  that  counts;  it’s  the  size  of 
the  fight  in  the  dog. 


Biui.ahiih  Ginebai  Francis  IV  Hardaway.  ComnwHjjng  AAAIC 
By  Cuftitin  |V.  /.  Hi/user 


Camp  Callan  Officer  Candidate  school  quotas  have 
tacn  increasing  these  past  few  months.  Candidates  for 
antiaircraft  officer  training  is  the  primary  objective  with 
an  increase  from  a  quota  of  ninety  six  in  June.  ll>42  to 
a  high  of  250  for  a  single  month.  The  other  arms  and 
services  have  increased  from  thirty  in  April  to  fifty  nine 
in  December  In  this  group  enlisted  men  have  been  de 
tailed  to  Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  Chemical  Warfare, 
Coast  Artillery.  Army  Administrative,  Quartermaster. 
Armored  Forces,  and  others.  The  combined  total  of  all 
quotas  filled  from  April.  1942  through  IX-cemher  for 
Camp  Callan  was  met  2.100  for  all  Officer  Candidate 
Schools. 

Volunteer  Officer  Candidates  arriving  initially  about 
August  15.  have  aided  materially  in  Idling  the  increased 
Antiaircraft  quotas.  This  class  of  applicants  tomes  into 
the  service  with  definite  qualifications  and  a  definite 
purpose  in  view.  They  receive  the  same  training  as 
other  officer  candidates  and  are  judged  by  the  sunt' 
standards. 

Administration  of  this  important  task  has  required 
the  setting  up  of  a  section  to  process  the  applicants  fot 
Officer  Candidate  training.  At  present  the  section  is 
composed  of  a  field  officer  and  three  clerks.  This  field 
officer  is  the  senior  memlier  of  the  Officer  Candidate 
Board  and  one  officer  from  each  battalion  is  a  member 
of  this  board.  Meetings  are  regularly  held  one  dav  a 
week  and  additional  meetings  are  also  required  to 
handle  the  load  of  work. 

All  antiaircraft  prospective  candidates  attend  regular 
school  courses  provided  to  equip  them  to  enter  the  Of¬ 
ficer  Candidate  School.  Other  candidates  are  given  a 
course  of  instruction  in  administration.  Candidates  who 
are  below  average  are  given  additional  instruction  where 
necessary'  and  when  their  time  comes  to  be  detailed  to 
Officer  Candidate  School,  there  is  a  feeling  that  those 
so  detailed  arc  qualified  to  pursue  the  school  of  the 
amt  of  service  for  which  they  have  liccn  selected. 

Tlte  Camp  Callan  Antiaircraft  Replacement  Center 
Plans  and  Training  Section  lias  worked  out  some  very 
interesting  problems  including  the  development  of  a 


master  control  cluirt  for  the  control  of  the  200  v.irtj 
range,  automatic  weapons  firing,  gun  firing,  balloon 
firing,  searchlight  practice,  towing  missions  and 
matches,  Each  subject  ol  training  is  represented  !>v  i 
different  colot  on  the  control  chart  which  is  made  n> 
cover  a  period  ol  eight  muntlis.  showing  the  daily  wt- 
up  on  each  item  of  training.  As  an  example,  if  a  certain 
battery  is  scheduled  to  lx*  on  the  200  van!  range  for 
live  day's.  January  25-29.  a  small  shield,  colored  to  reprr 
sent  the  200  yard  range,  is  pinned  over  these  particular 
days  lor  the  organization  concerned.  In  case  a  change  n 
necessary ,  due  to  weather  conditions,  the  entire  schcd 
ulc  can  easily  he  shifted  as  the  training  is  controlled 
four  months  in  advance. 

All  training  battalions  are  represented.  Batteries  ul 
the  school  battalions  ate  staggered  to  enable  the  separate 
Iwttrries  to  conform  to  the  training  of  the  battalions  in 
accordance  with  the  arrival  of  t  ie  troops,  tltercforr 
ibex:  batteries  of  the  sclnxil  hatta  ions  ure  normally  at 
lour  different  stages  of  training.  This  control  chart  hat 
proved  scry-  satisfactory  in  regulating  the  controlled 
items  of  antiaircraft  replacement  training. 


Trainees  manning  a  40mm  gun. 
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Dweluproent  of  Kk- nubia  non  of  aircraft  training  ha* 
hioughi  forth  various  ideas  in  addition  to  the  Camp 
Callao  uireraft  identification  chart  as  outlined  in  the 
September  October  issue  of  The  Coast  Artillery 
Journal.  As  a  means  of  visual  study  of  the  various  im 
portaiu  identifying  features  of  aircraft,  actual  pictutes 
are  projected  on  a  screen  by  the  use  of  a  balopticon, 
Thus,  photographs  of  planes  in  Bight  may  lx*  shown 
and  carefully  studied. 

Antiaircraft  Artillery  target  practice  has  come  into 
its  rightful  proportion  rapidly  since  the  conversion  of 
Camp  Callan  from  a  Coast  Artillery  (Scatuast)  Train 
ing  Center  to  one  for  Antiaircraft  Training.  The  tuxes 
virv  equipment  is  now  nearly  complete.  Great  interest 
ha>  developed  in  the  firing  of  these  weapons  at  various 
ivjxs  of  targets. 

In  a  recent  90mm  firing  practice  at  towed  targets,  the 
newly  trained  personnel  tracked  their  target,  loaded  and 
fired— and  made  a  direct  hit  on  the  first  shot.  The  hit 
was  »o  direct  in  every'  detail  that  the  shell  blew  up  the 
dtxve  target 

Conditioning  of  troops  is  another  item  on  the  training 
schedule  that  receives  its  portion  of  attention.  To  con 
Jitiun  new  troops  gradually  requires  a  little  training 
each  day.  eventually  increasing  to  the  overnight  marches 
in  preparation  for  field  duty  New  marches  arc  inaugu¬ 
rated  from  time  to  time  along  the  cliffs  overlooking  the 
ocean  to  the  west  of  Camp  Callan.  Then  too.  the  l>ack 
conn  try  furnishes  a  variety  of  marches  of  greater  length 
4 nd  overnight  bivouacs.  Hu  original  obstacle  course, 
too,  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  In  the  face  lifting  or 
modernizing  process,  new  and  interesting  features  were 
added  to  this  important  item  of  training  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 

A  word  picture  about  dimout  applied  to  a  militate 
vatnp  along  the  coast  line  could  well  lx  given.  Camp 
Callan  is  located  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  ocean 
ami  with  its  commanding  position  definite  steps  for 


local  passive  protection  have  been  taken.  Soon  after  the 
sieclaration  of  war,  the  cream  colored  cantonment  build 
mgs  were  painted  a  dull  lustcrlcss  green.  Later,  came 
the  dimout,  and  dimout  is  almost  blackout  when  viewed 
from  the  ocean.  All  street  lights  arc  shaded  to  prevent 
direct  light  rays  upward  or  horizontal.  AH  interior 
lights  are  sliadcd  to  present  direct  light  from  shining 
out  the  window >  toward  the  sea.  .Added  to  this,  all  auto 
mobiles  and  other  motor  vehicles  driven  at  night  are 
required  to  use  dimout  lights  and  slow  their  speed 
Dimout  lights  for  motor  vehicles  in  camp  and  along  the 
coast  permit  only  250  heum  candle  power  per  bmp  and 
that  amount  is  very  little  as  compared  to  the  former 
authorized  low  lieam  road  lights. 

The  fall  scrap  drive  in  the  San  Diego  Area  was  a 
huge  success.  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  trucks 
were  thoroughly  organized  for  collection  of  all  types  of 
wrap  assembled  bv  the  population  in  the  San  Diego 
City  Area.  I  he  collection  was  somewhat  competitive 
in  that  the  -Army  col  lex  ted  the  material  one  Sunday, 
the  Marine  Corps  on  another  and  the  Navy  on  another 
Sunday.  I  o  climax  the  drive  of  collecting  the  huge  pile 
ol  wrap,  the  Army,  augmented  by  all  available  vehicles 
from  local  transportation  companies,  worked  hard  and 
long  the  final  Sunday. 

lXlense  Command  officer  training  has  been  organ 
i/cd  at  (amp  C  a  I  Ian  recently.  This  program  of  educa 
tion  is  in  the  form  of  a  refresher  course  for  the  many 
officers  recently  reporting  for  duty  and  who  liavc  not 
been  active  in  Antiaircraft  Artillery  during  the  present 
emergency.  The  concentrated  coordinated  schooling 
equips  the  individual  officers  better  to  cope  with  the 
present  antiaircraft  officers'  problems. 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  the  Antiaircraft  Com 
mand  Inspection  team  from  Richmond,  Virginia  and 
Camp  Davis,  visited  Camp  Callan.  Colonel  Frank  C. 
•McConnell  was  the  senior  member  of  the  party  cover 
ing  the  various  camp  activities  and  progress  of  training 
of  the  battalions 


Trainees  climbing  the  cliffs. 


Hum  aw  i:k  Cunlrai.  Morris  C.  Handwerk,  Commanding 
By  IJetttemmt  lohti  H.  Thornton 


1  lie  wintry  winds  which  come  howling  down  across 
Cape  Cod.  nearly  lifting  the  40mm  guns  off  their  out 
riggers,  in  no  way  have  slowed  duwn  the  training  pro 
gram  at  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Training  Center, 
(’amp  Edwards  Snow -drilled  gun  paiks  are  no  novel  tv 
on  the  Cape.  But  inste.nl  ol  heading  for  the  warm  Kit 
tacks,  a  second  firing  range  has  been  acquired  by  the 
AAATC  and  more  facilities  than  ever  before  are  being 
used  bv  the  units  in  training,  in  onler  to  insure  that 
soldiers  from  this  command  may  deliver  effective  fire  on 
the  enemy  under  all  sorts  of  weather  conditions. 

Two  ranges  are  operated  on  a  full  time  basis  bv  the 
AAATC  at  (amp  Edwards.  But  even  with  Uiis  number 
of  firing  points,  careful  planning  is  required  to  make 
full  use  of  the  facilities.  Proceeding  on  the  basis  that 
trine  is  of  the  essence,  the  ranges  arc  now  in  use  every 
day  in  the  year  that  weather  permits.  Schedules  are 
worked  out  months  ahead  of  time  for  the  units  in  train 
ing  so  that  each  may  be  permitted  to  fire  its  basic  ami 
record  courses  at  the  appropriate  period  in  the  Mobili 
zation  Training  Program.  Often  the  use  of  the  ranges 
is  w  accurately  calculated  that  a  battalion  will  move 
onto  the  firing  point  and  have  its  guns  fully  emplaced 
before  the  last  truck  of  the  preceding  convoy  has  pulled 
out  of  the  front  gate. 

Oldest  of  the  two  firing  points  ts  that  at  Scorton  Neck. 
It  is  situated  on  Cape  Cod  Bay  near  the  picturesque 
and  historic  village  of  Sandwich.  Massachusetts.  Look 
mg  out  across  the  Bay  toward  tire  entrance  to  the  Cap* 
GkI  Canal.  Scorton  Neck  is  an  ideal  training  ground 
for  antiaircraft  units. 

Approaching  from  Sandwich,  the  bivouac  area  is  cn 
countered  first.  1  lere  is  presided  enough  camping  space 
for  a  battalion.  Units  engaged  in  firing  set  up  camp  in 
this  area.  A  mad  leads  directly  from  ihe  bivouac  atea 
toward  the  beach.  'ITe  actual  firing  is  conducted  from 
In-hind  a  low  ridge  of  dunes  along  the  bnv.  Near  the 
beach  are  located  the  permanent  buildings  for  the 
AAATC  records  section  at  Scorton  Neck  A  permanent 
mess  hall,  offices,  barracks  and  a  post  exchange  have 
been  set  up  3t  the  point  for  the  group  of  trained  obscrv 
ers  on  duty  there.  Recently  these  permanent  facilities 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  construction  of  ad 


dit tonal  barracks,  w  hich,  when  completed,  w  ill  house  an 
entire  battalion.  Thus,  an  uninterrupted  training  sclied 
ule  is  insured  during  the  months  of  inclement  wcaihct  i 
along  the  New  England  Coast. 

Along  the  firing  line  at  Scorton  Neck  ample  spate  n 
found  for  each  hatter)'  to  locate  its  own  guns  as  desired 
and  conduct  fire  from  the  positions  selected.  1  .itgci 
practice  with  jII  tyjK-s  of  antiaircraft  weapons  is  held  at 
this  range  Usually  a  battery  will  lire  with  two  types *4 
weapons  each  rime  it  visits  the  firing  point. 

Ever)  possible  simulation  of  bottle  is  presented  lu 
organizations  firing  at  Sermon  Neck.  For  example,  fn 
mg  at  night  ts  a  regular  part  of  the  training  program  I 
Practice  against  high  speed  targets  is  now  conducted  1) 
each  organization  Pan  of  the  Utsic  firing  ol  each  unit 
must  he  conducted  with  the  guns  "dug  in”  and  carnal 
ll.ige  erected.  During  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  months 
a  group  ol  South  American  officers  observed  all  of  the 
/VAA1 C  training  program  ai  Camp  Edwards,  with  par 
ticul.it  emphasis  on  the  techniques  employed  by  unit* 
conducting  fire* 

Full  safets  precautions  are  observed.  Excellent  u> 
operation  from  the  Coast  Guard  keeps  the  little  fishing 
vessels,  which  frequent  the  coast,  out  of  the  field  of  ftte. 
In  addition,  the  standard  safety  lower  and  lull  telephone 
and  radio  communication  arc  part  ol  the  equipment  fur 
supervision  of  the  firing.  One  innovation  w  hich  has  been 


Snow  and  cold  do  nor  interrupt  train  rig  at  Edwards- 


Portable  safety  tower. 


<4  considerable  interest  to  visitors  at  Scorton  Neck  is 
the  portable  safety  tower.  It  was  erected  on  the  lx-d  of  a 
stand.nd  Armv  vehicle  and  permits  free  movement  up 
and  down  the  firing  line  to  the  particular  gun  position 
where  fin:  is  lx-mg  conducted  at  the  moment.  A  glass  in 
cktted  cabin  protects  the  safety  officers  from  the  stiff 
fitrewv 

A  records  section  is  maintained  at  Scorton  Neck  bv 
the  AAA  I  (’  to  furnish  a  continuous  flow  of  data  to  the 
range  sections  of  the  gun  batteries.  Personnel  from  units 
in  training  are  instructed  in  the  work  of  the  record 
section  o  they  may  supply  the  firing  record  data  for 
their  own  organization.  Equipment  of  the  most  recent 
type  is  employed,  including  thoxlolitc  cameras  set  up 
at  the  olwt-Tvaiion  stations. 

Rpooosct  Beach,  on  the  otlscr  side  of  Cape  Cod,  is 
tile  <£cond  firing  point  now  in  uw  hv  the  AAATC.  It 
was  aeipiirvd  last  fall  and  is  situated  on  the  South  side  of 
the  (  ape  along  Nantucket  Sound,  looking  out  toward 
Martha  s  Vineyard. 

Situated  along  a  low  bluff  overlooking  the  water, 
I’opotw-s^!  Beach  offers  a  safe  field  of  fire  more  than 
— (Omils  in  extent  A  pine  forest  extending  Kick  from 
the  firing  line  aflurds  an  attractive  Ivackground  to  the 
range.  I  lere  the  trees  provide  an  excellent  bivouac  area. 
«fctv  towers  have  hern  erected  and  several  permanent 
Kjudjngs  furnish  all  the  storage  space  necessary  to  con 
d«».t  firing  regularly. 

fclt  is  planned  to  employ  the  Poponesset  Range  chicfiv 
gWT  automatic  "capons  units  in  the  training  center, 
nutatnatii  Weapons  target  practice  Kls  proved  un 
‘‘"•ally  successful  at  this  firing  point.  In  addition  to 
*^cevc  tiUKcts.  balloons  are  released  from  the 
•»ni  for  practice  shooting. 

|  Much  of  the  success  of  the  firing  at  Camp  Edwards 
attributed  to  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the 
i/'"  target  Squadron  from  the  Air  Corps,  stationed  at 
fijT-icld.  Air  liaison  officers  from  the  AAATC  work 
ICinvev  conjunction  with  the  Air  Corps.  The  coordina 
•®"hi»  h  lias  resulted  lietween  the  pilots  hauling  the 
J"** un,f  flag  targets  hundreds  of  miles  each  week  and 
pniiairoaft  artillery  officers  on  the  firing  line  has 
a  minimum  of  wasted  courses  on  K*th  firing 


points.  I  his  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  I  mv  Target 
Squadron  to  furnish  courses  of  every-  type  desired  has 
contributed  measurably  to  the  high  degree  of  accuracy 
achieved  by  units  firing  at  Camp  Edwards.  The  planes 
fly  daily  missions  over  Camp  providing  tracking  practice 
lor  the  unit  drills.  At  night  the  Tow  Target  Squadron 
lurntshes  missions  for  the  searchlight  batteries. 

Another  adjunct  of  the  firing  program  is  the  height 
finder  school  sponsored  by  the  training  center.  Its  ccn 
realized  feature  has  made  it  possible  to  furnish  instrut 
tion  of  the  highest  type.  Air  missions  are  also  important 
to  the  height  finder  pupils  in  their  early  lessons,  which 
are  climaxed  when  their  respective  organizations  con 
duct  fire  and  they-  become  a  vital  part  of  the  range  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  gun  batteries. 

Antiaircraft  Artillery’s  secondary  mission  has  by  no 
means  been  neglected  in  the  filing  program  of  AAATC 
at  (amp  I  dw arils  Careful  supervision  is  given  to 
preparation  of  lire  against  land  and  water  borne  targets 

No  d illii  uli  v  has  U-en  encountered  in  providing  fa 
cilitics  for  practice  firings  against  water  borne  targets 
Both  firing  points  are  adjacent  to  the  water,  and  in  ad 
dilion,  ( amp  Edw-ards  possesses  an  excellent  anti 
mechanized  range.  It  is  of  the  gravity  type,  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  target  moving  at  sufficient  high  speed  and  irregu 
laritv  to  simulate  a  tank  in  action.  Recently,  a  target 
shaped  like  a  Ixiat  has  born  constructed  as  an  evpcri 
moot  for  firing  against  water-borne  targets  on  dry  land 
A  known  distance  rifle  range  for  small  arms  practice  is 
also  u si-il  by  all  units  training  at  Camp  Edwards. 

Always  foremost  in  this  picture  of  young,  vigorous 
antiaircraft  artillery  units  learning  to  use  the  weapons 
which  will  make  them  so  dangerous  to  enemy  aviation, 
is  the  physical  conditioning  program  of  the  trtxips.  Units 
often  march  to  and  from  the  ranges  and  during  ad 
vaneed  training,  surprise  march  orders  arc  given.  It  is  a 
familiar  sight  these  winter  nights  to  find  organization^ 
driving  toward  the  firing  point  in  a  full  black  out  and 
no  surprise  when  the  guns  are  set  up  at  the  firing  ranges 
in  the  dark  and  the  sky  ahive  the  wind  swept  shores  of 
C-apc  CoJ  lighted  with  brilliant  tracers.  Antiaircraft 
units  are  taught  constantly  to  surprise  and  attack,  and 
on  their  firing  ranges  the  drill  is  in  dead  earnest. 


Bliss 

Brkaaini  n  (ii:ni  iiai.  Jamb  B.  C'rawtori,.  (~o*tmundin$  AAAT ( 

Antiaircraft  soldiers  at  Fort  Bliss  AAATC  find  life  Intelligence  reports-as  mam  as  would  normals  I 
these  dap  a  scries  of  problems— field  problems— which  tome  from  a  division  G-2  during  actual  operations-  I 
must  be  solved  under  conditions  as  near  those  of  actual  were  received  .ind  the  Battalion  S-2  was  expected  iti.  I 
bottle  as  possible.  compile  a  ctimplete  intelligence  picture  from  tlsesr 

Originating  in  the  AAATC  S  3  office,  where  an  c.\  reports  .ind  his  own  sources, 
penonced  staff  spends  considerable  time  in  then  ptepa  During  the  course  of  operations  dummy  tanks  (jcq» 
ration,  these  tactical  exercises  3re  designed  to  acquaint  with  wooden  superstructures)  penetrated  the  Divisions  I 
AA  men  with  conditions  and  situations  they  must  surely  Imnt  lines.  Umpires,  who  had  been  thoroughly  familin  I 
encounter  in  combat.  Realism,  above  everything  else,  ized  with  the  entire  project  at  a  secret  session  with  S-3  ' 
is  stressed  and,  despite  the  fact  that  problems  suitable  officers  at  AAATC  Headquarters,  were  present  in  the  I 
for  local  terrain  are  used,  it  is  felt  that  battle  lessons  tanks.  They  were  also  aboard  low-flying  airplanes  wfiki 
learned  in  the  sand  and  bondocks  of  the  New  Mexican  bomb  and  strafe.  (Sawdust  bombs  are  used  instead  <f  I 
desert  will  prove  applicable  anywhere.  flour,  as  formerly.) 

Reid  exercises  assigned  AAATC'  units  grow  prog  res-  In  all  problems  umpires  arc  present  at  every  key  | 

sivcly  more  difficult  beginning  with  comparatively  point.  Usually  umpires  are  stationed  with  officers  of 
simple  affairs  and  continuing  until  troops,  undergoing  siinilur  grade.  Under  this  system  devised  bv  AAATC 
what  might  he  termed  "graduation  exercises,”  need  only  umpires  are  enabled  to  render  decisions  and  criticism 
alive  enemy  to  make  it  completely  real.  Evers  possible  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  and  is  also  a  means  of 
element  an  AA  unit  might  meet  In  combat  is  mcorpo  excellent  instruction  to  umpires  who  might  at  some  latr» 
rated  in  the  problems.  date  lie  judged  in  their  osvn  problems. 

A  typical  pmblcm.  one  which  has  licrn  used  success  When  a  problem  lias  ended  a  critique  is  held  and 
fully  by  AAATC  units,  was  worked  out  somewhat  as  Brigadier  General  James  B.  Crawford,  Commanding  | 
follows.  AAATC.  is  usually  present.  If  the  critique  brings  to 

Forward  elements  of  the  "1st  Infantry  Division”  were  light  a  weakness*  a  new  problem  is  devised  which  Ijv- 
in  contact  with  the  enemy  on  a  line  in  the  llucco  special  emphasis  on  ili.u  particular  weakness,  winch.  I 
Mountains  some  miles  east  of  Fort  Bliss.  Certain  valu-  after  .ill,  is  the  purpose  of  the  whole  training  program-  I 
able  equipment  which  the  division  had  just  received  re-  to  have  weaknesses  and  mistakes  corrected  before  lives  I 
quired  protection  against  ground  and  dir  attack.  are  pointed  out  by  our  enemies. 

Location  of  the  area  to  be  defended  was  given  the  For  units  to  be  ready  for  combat,  all  the  personnel 
Battalion  Commander— in  this  case  the  AA  unit  at  must  be  in  top  physical  condition.  In  addition  to  unit 
tacbed  to  Division  was  a  separate  AW  Battalion— and  training  the  physical  training  of  the  individual  b 
the  Commander  made  a  thorough  ground  rcconnats  stressed  I  he  Physical  Training  School  is  to  train  of 
wince  of  the  area.  Me  then  passed  on  to  his  unit  Com  fleets  and  enlisted  men  in  prescribed  physical  training 
manders  such  information  as  wav  necessary'  and  opera  methods.  It  b  a  four  weeks’  course  and  at  the  end  « 
tions  proceeded.  the  four  weeks’  period  even  student  is  as  hard  as  nails 
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Ht'  then  is  qualified  to  take  over  physical  training  in  Im 
luttcrv  To  become  a  student  in  the  school  a  man  must 
Ik  j  good  speaker  anil  have  ability  to  teach  others.  At 
ptisent  the  sctxind  course  has  just  begun  The  first  class 
juil  jn  enrollment  of  sixty  live  enlisted  men  It  proved 
lopipular  and  so  successful  that  the  present  course  has 
tvvcRiV  fisc  officers  and  100  enlisted  men 

Some  of  the  subjects  the  men  arc  taught  include 
physical  training,  hand-to  hand  fighting,  use  of  knives. 
Lvonet  training,  ambushes,  and  plain  old  fashioned 
brawling.  But.  above  all,  physical  hardening  is  stressed. 
Regardless  of  a  unit’s  knowledge  or  training,  if  the  men 
haven't  the  endurance  to  stand  up  and  take  it— and  dish 
it  out-they  have  no  combat  value. 

During  the  hours  when  the  school  is  not  in  session, 
lieutenant  Menackcr  and  his  husky  aides  watch  over 
the  physical  training  of  the  various  units  training  here, 
fhcir  particular  specialty  is  training  newly  arrived  of- 
hem,  so  that  they  (the  officers)  can  get  in  good  shape 
and  set  a  good  example  for  their  men. 

One  unit,  personally  trained  by  Lieutenant  Men 
acker.  and  already  on  foreign  duty,  is  one  of  the  toughest 
outfits  in  the  army.  They  are  experts  at  all  types  of  fight 
;ng  Lhev  marched  twenty- five  miles  in  six  hours  and 


forty-five  minutes  and  not  one  man  dropped  out.  At 
the  completion  of  the  march,  made  at  night,  they  did  a 
whole  day’s  work.  Of  course  they  were  tired,  hut  they 
wouldn't  admit  it.  I  hey  kept  smiling  and  were  ready  to 
lick  any  Japanazi  in  sight. 

Some  of  the  physical  (mining  methods  used  here  arc 
new  but  they  show  icsults.  One  of  the  best  conditioners 
is  called  "1  imber  Training.’  I^ogs,  twenty  feet  long  and 
six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  used.  Each  weighs 
dose  to  ?00  pounds.  With  four  men  to  a  log,  the  drill 
they  go  through  is  plenty  tough  and  the  men  get 
tougher  cvciv  time  they  work  out.  Some  of  the  exercises 
are  so  difficult  that  the  men  can  onlv  perform  about  four 
to  five  repetitions.  But  with  proper  training  they  increase 
the  number  of  times  they  can  do  the  exercise,  and  soon 
are  able  to  handle  the  logs  with  case 

One  thing  is  certain.  When  an  officer  or  enlisted 
man  arrives  at  the  AAAI  C  Iktc-  at  Fort  Bliss,  he  may  or 
may  not  he  in  good  physical  condition.  But  by  the  time 
lie  leaves  here  he  is  full  of  vim.  vigor,  strength  and  en 
durance.  1  le  is  well  trained  and  has  pride  in  his  outfit. 
I  le  has  an  abundance  of  lighting  spirit,  and  his  slogan 
— 

’GE1  TOUGH— TREAT  'EM  ROUGH!  V 


Logpushing — An  exercise  requiring  perfect  coordination 
and  teamwork.  Logs  weigh  as  much  as  MX)  pounds. 


Camp  Wallace 

Colonel  Much  \  Hejuuck.  ComtmmihiR  AA/\HTC 
By  Lieutenant  James  C  MrAfirint 


A  w  idely  varied  series  of  events  have  taken  plate  at 
Camp  W  allace  during  the  last  sixty  days,  highlighted 
by  visits  of  several  officials  in  Xntiairvraft  Command  at 
Richmond 

Brigadier  General  G.  de  L  Carrington  of  the  AA 
Command,  with  an  inspection  team  of  seven  other  of¬ 
ficers  spent  several  days  at  the  post  anti  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  training  progress.  Inasmuch  as  Gen 
crul  Carrington  is  a  former  Commanding  (General  of 
Camp  Wallace,  his  visit  was  received  with  additional 
interest,  and  while  on  his  tour  of  inspection,  he  spent 
much  of  his  lime  renew  ing  old  acquaintanceships. 

Armistice  Day  was  quite  an  occasion  at  this  Post, 
w  ith  a  huge  parade  and  review  in  I  louston,  and  Open 
House  at  the  Camp  itself  The  I  louston  event  was  one 
ol  the  outstanding  in  the  country.  Men  and  equipment 
from  Camps  I  Iood.  Swift,  |  lulen.  Fort  Crockett,  tiling 
urn.  and  Camp  Wallace  took  part  in  the  mammoth  af¬ 
fair  which  included  organizations  from  Tank  IX*- 
stmyers,  \ir  Cadets,  Infanrrv  Comhat  Units,  anti  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Artillery  The  troops  were  reviewed  by  Ueu- 
tenanr  C icner.il  Walter  Krueger,  Commander  of  the 
Third  Army  and  other  high  Array  and  Navy  Ollicris 
In  addition  a  Searchlight  Group,  from  Camp  Wallace, 
journeyed  to  Tyler.  Texas  where  a  mock  night  nir  at¬ 
tack  was  staged  under  the  auspices  ol  live  American 
Legion. 

Hu.*  Open  House  was  probabh  the  most  successful 
ever  planned  at  this  Camp.  A  complete  program  was 
arranged,  beginning  at  9:00  am  and  concluding  at  *4  JO 
pm.  Many  phases  of  training  undertaken  by  the  new 
antiaircraftsmcn  were  vividly  displayed  for  our  civilian 
visitors,  and  to  each  one  of  the  1,600  guests,  who  at 
tended,  a  special  guide  eras  assigned,  so  no  feature  of  the 
Open  House  would  he  overlooked.  The  day's  events 
were  climaxed  by  a  review  ami  blessing  of  the  colors  by 
visiting  Church  dignitaries. 

An  activity,  especially  interesting  to  the  new  trainee, 
was  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  “County  Fair"  type 
demonstrations.  Comprising  thirty  five  separate  rxhi 


bit  ions  and  covering  even  phase  of  training,  the  shows 
are  presented  to  the  newly  arrived  troops  in  their  first 
week  to  familiarize  them  with  artillery  materiel;  increase 
interest,  and  intruduce  the  training  subjects  and  bask 
courses;  so  they  may  acquire  a  firm  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  their  Army  training.  The  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory 

At  several  points  in  the  Camp  area  field  fortifications 
of  various  types  have  just  been  completed.  These  gun 
emplacements,  including  slit  trenches,  dugouts,  barbed 
wire  entanglements  ami  ammunition  dumps,  are  used 
to  demonstrate  the  use  and  value  of  such  installations 
Different  methods  of  tamoullage  have  been  incorporated 
into  each  fortification. 

Athletic  and  entertainment  features  have  also  been 
numerous  at  Camp  Wallace  lately.  To  wind  up  the 
loot  kill  season.  Battery  C,  26th  Bn.,  was  crowned 
Camp  Champs  when  they  defeated  the  strong  1865th 
Unit,  8th  Service  Command  hv  a  score  of  1 30.  l  ive 
basketball  season  i>  getting  under  wav  and  with  several 
of  last  year's  players  still  in  camp  the  men  hujic  to  ret 
pc.it  the  successful  1941  42  Season,  when  they  won  the 
Texas  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  championship  in 


One  of  the  many  exhibits  included  in  the  "County  fair" 
demonstration  for  the  new  trainee  at  Camp  Wallace  b  the 
Communications  Section.  Radio  and  telephone  equipment 
used  by  the  Antiaircraftsman  b  shown. 
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Du)!.*?  An  innovation  in  tin.-  way  of  entertainment  was 
found  in  the  appearance  of  the  Singing  Cadets  of  T  exas 
V  S  M  College,  an  eighty  man.  all  male  chorus,  which 
ira>  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by  all  who  heard 
rhtm  The  majority  of  these  men  will  soon  he  com 
mwrioned  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  \rmv  Quite  a 
contingent  of  Ex-Aggies  were  un  hand  to  greet  them 
ind  entertain  the  group  at  supper. 

Major  General  Joseph  A.  Green.  Commanding  Gen 
aol  of  tin  AA  Command  in  Richmond.  Jtid  Colonel 
Hugh  N  Herrick.  C  hief  of  Staff.  were  alw.  recent 
visitors  at  Camp  \\  allace.  Most  of  their  time  was  spent 
m  o>nft  mng  with  Brigadier  General  E  \.  Stockton. 
Jr  ami  nuking  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout  the 
Camp  I  he  firing  on  the  Galveston  Bay  was  attended 


In  the  patty  and  the  results  were  vcri  pleasing.  A  review 
in  their  honor  was  presented  in  the  altemoon  and  Gen 
eral  Green  was  high  in  his  praise  for  tire  appearance  and 
hearing  of  the  cnmparativeh  new  men  in  the  T raining 
Center. 

\n  event  ot  natum.il  interest,  in  which  Camp  Wul 
lace  participated,  was  the  presentation  of  j  check  for 
more  tlun  $85,000,000.00  to  Secretary  of  the  Navv 
Knox  by  the  people  of  1 1  oust  on.  Texas  in  that  city  on 
IXxrmbcr  21.  I  his  amount  had  been  raised  bv  the 
I  (oust  on  tans,  through  the  vile  of  War  Bonds,  to  replace 
tire  Cruiser  Houston  which  was  sunk  in  the  hattlc  of 
Java.  Both  of  the  Camp’s  Bands  took  part  in  the  festivi 
ties  and  General  Stockton  was  one  of  the  honored 
guests 


Chesapeake  Bay 
Sector 


Biiioauieii  Gem. hal.  Rollin'  L.  T  ilton,  (,'<mmuuuiittg 
By  Cajrtmn  Alfred  C.  Andrew s 


fully  aware  that  the  adversaries  of  World  \\  ar  II  are 
rui  respecters  of  entrenched  position,  the  Chesapeake 
Riv  Sector  has  lor  many  months  trained  its  men  and 
grand  its  weapons  to  a  new,  more  lluid  mode  of  war 
fart  In  this  respect,  CBS,  under  the  continuing 
guidance  of  its  Commanding  General,  Brigadier  Gen- 
rn!  Rollm  L.  f  ilton.  has  lxrn  following  a  pattern  laid 
down  for  the  over-all  strengthening  of  the  Coast  Anil¬ 
ity  ami 

lj«  month  and  the  month  before  this  training  pro 
Emm  struck  a  new  high  in  all  the  headquarters  under 
ijP^CBS  command.  In  the  classroom  anil  under  simu- 
hits!  field  conditions,  troops  reviewed  basic  infantry 
^irs  and  hiked  and  worked  as  conscientiously  at 
•nfamrv  work  as  they  do  while  discharging  the  normal 
'•iitics  of  their  own  service  branch. 

Lulling  luck  with  satisfaction  on  the  progress  made, 
■rniral  Tilton  in  his  holiday  greeting  to  the  men  of 
®C  command  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  said 
PVe  luve  had  a  long  and  at  times  difficult  year,  but 
•JJtcan  look  hack  on  work  well  done  and  our  mission 
Kh  sector  accomplished 

LWc  Can  face  the  coming  year  with  confidence  that 
T”ffrur  ii  takes  us  we  have  made  a  good  beginning." 
t®*rhct.  in  an  Armistice  Dav  message,  he  had  dc 

'«rrd: 

fc'cn  though  the  war  may  at  times  seem  remote, 
pit  mission  js  an  important  one,  for  you  arc  guarding 
j  C08,>*  line  from  aggression  and  in  so  doing  are  pro 


testing  the  nation  s  homes  and  factories.  This  vital  mis 
sion  can  |>e  properly  performed  only  by  arduous  train 
ing  and  unremitting  vigilance." 

During  these  dosing  months  of  the  year.  General 
I  ilton  directed  each  unit  of  the  Infantry  (omhat  Team 
to  spend  at  least  one  night  a  month  in  a  field  bivouac, 
to  move  to  die  area  under  assumed  tactical  situations, 
and  to  conduct  night  problems.  One  ration  cycle  was 
ordered  in  the  field,  and  at  least  one  meal  eaten  under 
blackout  conditions. 

At  Camp  Pendleton,  individual  and  unit  training 
was  held  in  the  morning  and  specialized  schools  fol¬ 
lowed.  These  included  intelligence,  communications, 
transportation  and  unarmed  defense. 

In  November.  Fort  Monroe,  which  lus  been  the 
scene  of  several  recent  realistic  maneuvers,  experienced 
an  amphibious  raid  hv  a  small  attack  force  whose  mis 
sum  was  to  destroy  the  garrison's  fire  control  station, 
represented  bv  a  hand  stand,  then  retire.  Tins  was  a 
night  attack,  carried  out  under  blackout  conditions 
It  took  the  defenders  just  twenty-seven  minutes  to 
repulse  the  assault,  so  little  time,  in  fact,  that  news 
paper  pholograplicrs  who  were  not  almormatlv  tardv 
arrival  too  late  to  cover  the  operation. 

These  were  spectacular  aspects  of  the  training.  There 
were  other  phases  which  received  no  publicity,  but  con 
trihuted  as  effectively  towards  accomplishing  the  mis 
sion  of  the  sector.  One  of  these  was  the  inauguration 
ol  a  bomb  reconnaissance  school  whose  goal  is  instruc 
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cion  of  all  sector  personnel  in  this  phase  of  defensive 
warfare.  Another  was  the  instruction  of  troops  in  un¬ 
armed  defense  bv  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  had 
received  special  schooling  in  this  technique.  Under¬ 
scoring  the  value  of  this  instruction.  General  Tilton 
declared  in  a  training  memorandum  that  “emphasis 
will  be  placed  by  all  commanders  on  physical  training 
and  exercises  which  are  calculated  to  harden  the  men 
and  to  give  them  confidence  in  their  ability  to  cope 
with  any  enemy  under  any  circumstances.” 

In  still  another  memorandum,  the  function  of  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  in  the  army  framework  was  re¬ 
viewed.  Unit  commanders  were  instructed  to  detail 
noncom  duties  more  accurately,  and  among  other  things 
make  certain  that  through  noncoms  all  men  “are  secur¬ 
ity  conscious  and  know  what  information  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  give  if  taken  prisoner,  and  that  each  man 
knows  the  training  and  tactical  mission  of  the  squad 
and  the  part  he  is  playing  in  reaching  the  objective.” 

Aside  from  the  training  program,  the  most  important 
news  event  of  the  two  months  was  the  official  visit  on 
November  24  of  Lord  Halifax,  the  British  ambassador, 
to  Fort  Monroe.  The  Viscount,  showing  a  keen  interest 
in  the  men  and  landmarks  of  the  historic  old  Fort,  espe¬ 
cially  praised  an  honor  guard  turned  out  for  him.  Tour¬ 
ing  the  fortress,  which  in  the  Revolutionary  War  pre¬ 
vented  the  British  fleet  from  sending  aid  to  Cornwallis 
during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  ambassador  asked 
his  host  many  searching  questions. 

The  month  of  December  was  not  without  honors  for 
a  sergeant  and  a  pigeon.  General  Tilton,  in  a  special 
parade,  personally  conferred  the  Soldiers  Medal  on 
Sergeant  Joseph  Lapent  of  Philadelphia  for  his  hero¬ 
ism  in  rescuing  a  man  from  drowning  last  September. 
Later  in  the  month,  the  general  cited  for  “meritorious 
service”  a  homing  pigeon  based  at  Fort  Story  which  car¬ 
ried  a  message  from  a  lost  coast  guard  schooner,  giving 
its  position  and  allaying  concern  for  the  ship  and  crew. 

Welcome  news,  too,  was  that  venerable  Benjamin 
Oliver  Freeburger,  known  to  Coast  Artillerymen  every¬ 
where  as  “Ollie,”  now  chief  clerk  at  Randolph  Hail, 
Fort  Monroe,  has  considered  himself  “drafted  for  the 
duration.”  At  seventy-five  he  has  had  fifty-one  years 
of  service. 

Sadder  news  was  the  sudden  death  in  November  of 
Colonel  Russell  P.  Reeder,  seventy,  whose  last  com¬ 
mand  before  retirement  six  vears  ago  had  been  at  Fort 
Monroe. 


Jan uasry  February 

The  Oozlefinch,  legendary  bird  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  flies  again  at  Monroe  in  murals  at  the  new  PX 
soda  bar,  the  work  of  Private  David  Drinker,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  artist  in  civilian  life.  The  daedalian  duck  is 
shown  sleepily  arising,  flying  over  the  moated  fortress, 
firing  a  coast  artillery  gun  against  the  enemy,  planting 
a  mine  from  an  army  mineplanter,  then  drowsily  re¬ 
turning  to  slumber. 

The  first  opportunity  to  fire  the  new  Ml  1 5 5mm 
guns  under  coast  artillery  conditions  came  at  Camp 
Pendleton  during  November-Dccember,  when  two 
regiments,  each  commanded  by  a  former  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  Board  member,  fired  service  practices  there.  The 
new  material  gave  results  which  promise  to  be  most 
interesting  when  it  will  be  possibe  to  describe  them  in 
full. 

The  use  of  the  super-size  artillery  target,  designed  by 
Brigadier  General  David  P.  Hardy,  made  Case  II  firing 
easily  possible  at  extreme  ranges  even  from  the  lowest 
sites  among  the  sand  dunes. 

Proceedings  on  the  Pendleton  range  were  interrupted 
once  when  it  was  announced  that  one  of  the  men  in  the 
butts,  behind  a  twenty-foot-thick  parapet,  had  been 
“shot.”  It  turned  out  that  a  bullet  actually  had  entered  3 
drain  pipe  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  followed  its  course 
around  a  curved  length  for  twenty  feet  and  emerged  to 
smack  the  unfortunate  soldiers  hinder  end. 

Chesapeake  Bay  waters  have  resounded  almost  daily 
with  the  sound  of  firing  during  the  months  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  Of  especial  interest  among  these 
firings  was  that  for  the  training  film  on  155mm  guns 
by  the  battery  at  Fort  Story  which  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  Visual  Aid  Section  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
School  in  the  production  of  this  film.  Twelve  of  the 
seacoast  gun  batteries  of  these  harbor  defenses  were  in 
action  on  twenty-seven  different  days  of  this  period 
despite  very  unfavorable  winter  weather. 

Colonel  P.  J.  Herman,  commanding  the  Harbor  De¬ 
fenses  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
inspection  team  organized  from  his  staff,  conducted  a 
thorough  tactical  and  training  inspection  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  Harbor  Defenses  from  November  24th 
to  December  2nd. 

During  a  storm  on  the  night  of  December  2nd,  men 
from  two  of  the  batteries  at  Fort  Story  using  two  of  the 
smaller  portable  searchlights  assisted  the  Navy  in  the 
rescue  of  men  from  a  grounded  patrol  boat  off  Lynn 
haven  Inlet. 
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Two  things  to  remember: 

1 .  Buy  War  Bonds  early  and  often. 

2.  Keep  the  Journal  informed  of  changes  of  address. 


Rim  adii  h  Gfm-kal  James  R.  Iownsimi.  ('minnaiulini>  \AATC 
By  l  ieutenant  Harry  B.  Berman 


Hie  penod  of  growing  pains  for  this  headquarters 
ind  tire  friction  and  irritation  that  come  of  too-sudden 
Iwgruss  have  finally  ceased  part  of  their  incessant  aches. 
For  over  two  months  officers  and  men  were  forced  to 
work  under  such  conditions  of  crowding  that  luckv 
ivas  the  man  who  could  get  a  scat  at  his  own  desk,  or 
‘aid  the  telephone.  Confusion  mounted  on  confusion. 
n  the  sum  of  work  and  personnel  grew  larger,  and 
‘office  spec  became  but  a  memory  of  infancy.  But 
In  Xew  War  and  its  new  era  has  presented  this  head 
quarters  with  doubled  capacity,  as  the  Camp  I  faan 
•ution  complement  moved  into  a  new  building.  Quar 
•cn  for  all  the  staff  sections  have  expanded,  and  the 
tt'i'.'i  and  hustle  ol  the  work  have  resolved  into  a  model 
if  relative  quiet  and  calm. 

A  new  song  of  the  antiaircraft,  named  temporarily 
liter  a  unit  at  this  post,  received  its  inaugural  blessing 
m  November,  with  a  formal  presentation  at  Camp 
Ilian  Fhc  old  practice  of  a  woman  launching  a  project 
received  its  most  eloquent  expression  when  Janet  Blair, 
film  actress,  led  the  troops  in  the  singing.  Songwriters 
Jimmy  McHugh  and  Herb  Madigan,  and  producer 
Eddie  Kaufman  were  guests  for  the  occasion,  which 
’•ailudcd  j  parade  and  review  in  their  honor.  The  first 
pylilu  hearing  of  the  new  song  was  on  the  Rudy 
Wllet  program  November  26,  as  a  soldier  glee  club 

r«l  the  musical  gospel  of  the  antiaircraft  artillery  to 
Ration 

l*lie  ccremonv  of  presenting  a  Distinguished  Service 
•  ledal  was  officially  enacted  at  Camp  I  laan  in  earlv 
Bwvmber  when  Mrs,  Clinton  A.  Pierce,  wife  of  Gen- 
BWPicrcc  (now  believed  to  lie  a  Japanese  prisoner) 
£tCn<-d  the  award,  presenter!  by  Brigadier  General 
R.  I'ownsend.  The  ceremony  included  a  parade 
*0  review.  The  gallantry  of  the  missing  soldier,  svm- 
by  rbc  presentation  of  the  award,  found  a  sharp 
sympathetic  mark  in  the  spirits  of  the  men  in  the 
°“tand  the  alertness  of  the  parade  demonstrated  the 
War  °f  their  impressions. 

Bj53tttttmas  Day  celebrations  and  events  highlighted 
R^*®d  of  the  year  socially,  and  the  occasion  was  met 
a  full  and  warm  response.  Freddie  Martin's  or 


chest ra  made  two  appearances  at  the  War  Department 
theater  Christmas  Day  Nine  hundred  gift  boxes  pre 
sented  by  the  student  body  of  a  Riverside  High  school 
were  distributed  to  Gimp  I  loan  soldiers.  For  four  davs 
of  the  C  hristmas  week,  soldiers  were  admitted  free  to 
all  the  theaters  in  Riverside.  The  Officers’  Club  held  a 
Christmas  eve  dance  and  dinner  in  conjunction  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  and  enlarged  club. 

I  wo  new  generals  have  assumed  command  of  units 
here  within  the  last  month:  Brigadier  General  Homer 
Case,  a  former  commander  of  a  regiment  here,  and 
Brigadier  General  Daniel  W.  Hickey. 

An  innovation  in  training  procedure  is  the  new  model 
medical  sanitary*  demonstration  area.  Planned  and  con 
strutted  by  the  AAATC  surgeon  and  his  assistants,  this 
100  foot  hv  200  foot  area  has  been  devised  to  inform  all 
personnel  of  the  requirements  for  proper  field  sanita 
tion.  I  he  demonstration  is  arranged  as  a  series  of  ex 
hibits,  so  that  each  of  the  objects  may  receive  careful 
individual  scrutiny.  Arranged  in  a  simple  semicircle, 
the  twenty-three  exhibits  include  the  chlorination  proc 
css.  Ivster  bags,  grease  traps,  soakage  pits  and  trenches, 
incinerators,  underground  and  suspended  food  contain 
ers,  latrines,  and  shower  baths,  Serbian  barrels,  and 
fly  traps.  Unit  medical  officers,  after  first  having  as 
sured  themselves  of  the  details  of  the  preparation  of  the 
items  and  the  reasons  therefore,  then  act  as  instructors 
for  their  medical  detachment  who  in  turn  assist  in  the 
instruction  of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  unit. 

Tile  vhool  program  for  officers  is  being  expanded 
and  developed  under  the  impetus  of  shortages  of  trained 
officers  in  certain  specialized  fields,  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  efficiency  where  such  instruction  appears 
mandatory.  A  school  to  develop  capable  personnel  offi 
ccrs  from  among  the  new  second  lieutenants  and  simi 
Ijrly  to  correct  the  shortages  of  qualified  communications 
officers  has  a*sulted  in  the  installation  of  these  two 
courses.  Medical  officers  are  attending  the  basic  courses 
given  all  incoming  officers  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
problems  and  situations  they  wifi  face  in  the  antiair 
craft.  The  school  of  Judo  will  receive  additional  atten 
tion  as  the  increasing  importance  of  skill  in  hand  to 
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fattuar}  Fehnuiri 


One  of  Camp  Milan's  canine  trainees.  This  fellow  searches 
for  wounded  men. 


ti.irtd  fighting  hevomes  more  apparent,  anti  with  this 
end  m  mind,  an  officer  of  this  headquarters  has  lieen 
assigned  full  time  instruction  in  physical  exercise  and 
conditioning. 

Canine  personnel  are  the  newest  additions  to  the 
antiaircraft.  Linder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lee  Duncan, 
dog  fancier  and  enthusiast,  a  gruup  of  eleven  dogs  arc 
undergoing  their  three  months  hasic  military  training. 
One-  to  five  year  old  Oonnan  Shepherds,  Great  Danes, 
Airedales,  and  Dobermans  ate  lieing  trained  as  guards 
and  sentries,  in  disarming  men.  locating  the  wounded, 
rescuing  drowning  persons,  and  in  carrying  the  loose 
ends  of  telephone  wire.  All  dogs  chosen  for  this  work 
arc  healthy,  intelligent.  and  have  a  persistent  disregard 


"I  danger.  Those  selected  for  guard  ami  sentry  work  m 
trained  to  “heel'  automatically,  to  accept  the  orders  of 
a  numlier  of  sentries,  and  to  attack  an  intruder  onlv 
when  told  to  do  so.  Gunfire,  confusion,  or  fire  will  not; 
prompt  a  dog  to  flight,  lurking,  or  fear. 

In  training  for  communications  work  and  in  treating, 
tile  injured,  die  dogs  wotk  with  the  men  in  the  gun  err. 
placements  so  that  they  can  become  familiar  with  ti* 
activities  associated  with  their  job.  In  the  task  of  do 
tceting  wounded  and  injured  men,  a  sltott  stick  is  at 
tached  to  a  cord  about  the  dog's  neck,  which  doesnY 
Quite  touch  the  ground  as  the  di>g  walks  along.  When 
die  dog  locates  a  fallen  man.  be  will  nudge  the  man  m 
turn  him  over  to  see  if  there  are  anv  movements  which 
indicate  life  If  not.  the  dog  mores  on.  If  the  man 
gnuns  or  moves,  the  dog  then  gr.i'p-  the  stick  in  hw 
mouth  and  returns  to  his  station  Thus  the  rescum 
know  when  the  dog  has  found  an  injured  soldier,  and 
then  can  follow  him  to  the  »jn>t 

In  training  the  dogs  to  overpower  and  disarm  a  man. 
the  first  concern  of  the  trainer  is  overcoming  the  dogs 
natural  good-humor  and  friendliness,  and  teaching  him 
to  attack  savagely  w  hen  given  the  order  To  gain  din 
end.  the  trainers,  after  pronvting  themselves  with 
padding,  antagonize  the  dog  with  gunshots,  simulated 
anger,  and  threats,  until  the  dog  learns  to  attack  ulkit 
threatened  ami  upon  order.  I  le  is  taught  to  lunge  h 
the  right  wrist  and  forearm,  and  a  husky  German 
Shepherd  can  overpower  a  200-pound  man. 

Men  as  well  as  dogs  must  he  trained.  The  proper 
method  of  giving  orders  and  handling  the  dog  are  «> 
$cntia)  for  their  best  performance.  It  takes  almost  :u 
long  to  train  the  men  to  handle  the  dogs  as  it  does  to 
train  the  dogs. 

Each  morning  the  dogs  stand  'sick  call"  and  receive • 
thorough  inspection  by  the  post  veterinarian. 

Lvcntuallv  this  post  will  have  thirty-two  dogs  in 
training  here-  and  at  work  at  Camp  Irwin. 

\n  inspecting  party  headed  by  Brigadier  General 
G.  deL.  Camngton  arrived  at  Camp  I  ban  on  De 
cember  7th  and  conducted  a  thrve-dav  inspection  of  th» 
units  of  this  training  center. 

Camp  Irwin  in  the  Mojave  desert  has  revealed  a  store 
house  of  geological  surpiises  Already  more  than  tlurtt 
elements  have  been  discovered  in  the  soil  strata,  and  ar 
attractive  display  of  the  mcks  containing  them  has  hetn 
made. 
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Blllt. AlUt-ll  C.I  NLHAL  JoHN  B.  MaTNAIUJ,  Commanding 
fhtrrage  liulloo n  T raining  Center 

By  l  ieutenant  F.  R,  Alexander 


Gimp  Tyson  is  celebrating  ns  hr-st  anniversary  a*.  the 
Army  Training  Center  lor  Barrage  Balloons  The 
nnJc-T*  moving  B.B.1  .C.  from  Camp  Davis  io  Camp 
Ivon  were  issued  January  15,  1942. 

I1.c  first  Barrage  Balloon  to  be  sent  aloft  from  a 
Camp  I  w in  site  was  Hovvn  February  13.  1942.  The 
lull* « mi  was  a  13  5  dilatable,  black  in  color,  and  num 
hmxl  192."  The  honor  of  sending  this  first  balloon 
Jolt  went  to  Battery  B  of  the  302ml  Battalion  The 
M&td  Battalion  is  the  service  organization  for  Camp 
I  v m *r i  and  it  remains  stationed  here. 

February  also  marks  the  first  anniversary  for  Briga 
<firt  Gtuml  John  B.  Mavmtrd  wlto  came  form  C  amp 
Walks  IcXas.  to  assume  command  here  February 
16, 1942 

Hie  first  year  has  been  mat  kid  by  steady  growth.  A 
treent  addition  of  land  hits  nearly  tripled  the  original 
acrrjgt  ol  the  camp,  providing  a  large  new  area  for 
Mtuun  sites,  Sulficient  new  buildings  have  ken  added 
tn  a  so  lion  in  the  housing  area  to  care  lor  four  new  bat¬ 
talions 

\cLis'  oi  enlisted  men  was  graduated  from  the  Bat- 
rip:  B.illoon  School  November  28  and  was  composed 
<>f  four  training  batteries.  I  be  graduating  address  was 
deinmvl  by  Colonel  J .  II  Cochran.  Executive  Ofiicer 
°f  B.B  T.C  A  class  of  olbcers  was  graduated  IXxem 
■w  5  ami  was  addressed  In  Commanding  General 
'luvnanl 


\evv  battalions  were  rtvmtlv  activated  and  are  now 
earning  on  a  rigorous  training  program.  Surplus  offi 
sers  m  the  AAARP  arc  either  attached  to  existing  bat 
taltons  or  are  going  through  a  course  of  basic  review  in 
the  Olbcers  I  raining  Unit  undet  the  direction  of 
I  icutcnant  Colonel  Kenneth  J.  Woodburv. 

All  USOC  amp  Shows  on  the  major  circuit  Bed 
ate  now  sent  here.  During  IX-icmbcr,  Blaekstone,  the 
Magician,  and  his  troup,  and  boophtz  the  Loaf,  a 
musical  stage  show,  played  here  The  January  sc  hed 
tile  calls  for  the  Broadway  play.  Room  Service,  and 
another  musical  revue,  Hollywood  on  /’.trade.  Both 
Camp  I  heaters  broke  existing  attendance  records  the 
last  week  ol  IXeemlier. 

Mrs  Isabella  Tyson  C.ilpm  of  Virginia,  daughter  of 
the  late  Brigadier  General  Lawrence  Davis  Tyson,  for 
whom  this  camp  wav  named,  will  present  a  bronze 
tablet  for  the  main  entrance  to  the  area.  The  sketch  tor 
the  pl.xpie  lias  been  designed  and  approved  but  due  to 
tlw  restrictions  on  bronze  as  a  vital  wui  metal,  the 
tablet  will  not  be  cast  until  after  the  war.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  designer's  sketch  hangs  in  the  office  of  Gen 
eral  Maynard  in  BBTC  I  Icadcpuirtcrs  building. 

General  Tyson  died  in  1929  after  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  soldier,  educator,  lawyer  anil  statesman.  I  lc 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service*  Medal  for  gal 
lantrv  in  World  W  ar  I.  while*  commanding  the  59th 
Brigade  of  the  famous  30th  IX vision.  He  was  United 
States  Senator  from  Tennessee  at  the  lime  of  his  death. 

I  he  302nd  Battalion,  w  hich  has  trained  and  fur 
mshed  the  * 'Hicers  anil  cadre  for  other  battalions  going 
out  from  this  training  center,  was  honored  at  a  cere¬ 
monial  review  December  19.  at  which  General  May¬ 
nard  presented  the  battalion  with  its  new  standard. 

I  lie  302nd  was  activated  November  I,  1941  at 
Camp  Davis  and  its  first  commanding  officer  was  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  A.  A.  Mien.  It  came  to  Camp  Tyson 
February  2.  1942,  and  is  the  parent  organization  I  he 
motto  of  the  unit  is  symbolic  of  the  entire  Barrage  Bal¬ 
loon  service  Am*rt  Victoria  C warn  ''Victory  Favors  ihe 
Watchful: 
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PUERTO  RICO  R  W  C.  A.  COMMAND 

Colonel  C.  Thomas  Staiilk.  CaminarultHg 
Bv  Major  W.  C.  Devereaux 


F  mops  of  i ho  Puerto  Rico  Coast  Artillery  Command 
were  manning  their  positions  twenty  four  hours  a  da\ 
even  before  the  word  was  flashed  over  the  airwaves 
that  tin-  Japs  had  attacked  Pearl  1  larhor.  Since  that  dnv 
gun  drill  and  stand  tos  have  been  daily  routine  and 
blackouts  and  daylight  alerts  have  I  Ken  held  periodi 
sally  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  troops  in  the  art 
of  modem  warfare.  New  enlisted  men  and  officers, 
both  from  the  native  population  and  the  Continental 
United  States  have  been  inducted  or  called  to  active 
dutv  and  extensive  training  programs  have  been  car 
ried  out  to  train  them  in  Coast  Artillery  principles.  In 
addition  to  the  hosic  training  many  specialist  schools 
have  been  held  ami  target  practices  for  both  the  sca- 
coast  and  antiaircraft  troops,  using  both  small  arms  and 
major  caliber  weapons,  nave  been  fired  at  frequent 
intervals,  without  advancr  information  lx*ing  given  to 
the  units,  in  ordeT  to  simulate  as  closely  its  possible 
actual  battle  conditions.  Although  there  are  manv  things 
which  occur  in  actual  battle  that  cannot  be  foreseen  in 
practice,  the  zest  anti  vigor  with  which  these  troops 
jump  to  their  guns  during  j  practice  alert  would  be 
very  disheartening  to  any  of  the  Axis  partners  if  they 
were  here  to  see  it.  A  rear  of  training  under  wartime 
conditions  has  taught  both  officers  and  men  valuable 
lessons  and  the  Coast  Artillery  in  Puerto  Rico  is  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  defend  these  shores 

Perhaps  the  question  has  been  asked  by  uninformed 
persons,  just  why  prepare  tire  defenses  of  Puerto  Rico? 
And  of  what  military  or  economic  value  is  this  small 
island  located  somewhere  in  the  Caribbean?  Of  course, 
the  immediate  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  the 
lurking  menace  of  enemy  submarines  in  the  Caribbean 
and  South  Atlantic  waters  makes  the  defenses  of  the 
harbors  and  ports  of  Puerto  Rico  necessary  so  that  the 
vital  shipping  to  South  and  Central  America  may  find 
a  safe  haven  from  hit  and  run  attacks.  But  from  a 
broader  viewpoint  the  strategic  importance  of  this 
island,  in  the  protection  of  the  vital  sea  lanes  between 
North  and  South  America,  can  be  compared  with 
similar  islands  that  are  now  being  contested,  namelv 
Malta,  Guadalcanal  and  Midway,  where  Ixith  the 
United  Nations  and  die  Axis  have  sent  valuable  nta 
terial  and  men  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  islands 
and  control  of  the  nearby  sea  lanes.  It  lias  been  proved 
that  the  side  that  can  have  land  based  planes  within 


striking  distance  of  the  sea  lanes  has  the  upper  hand 
and  its  ships  can  pass  through  these  areas  and  supply 
the  troops  with  equipment  and  material  to  carry  the 
war  to  tnc  enemy.  Therefore  although  the  submarine 
is  the  principal  menace  in  the  Caribbean,  at  the  pres 
CM  time,  in  the  rapid  and  fluid  type  of  warfare  that  is 
being  fought  today  and  will  Ik  fought  in  the  future 
it  is  necessary  that  we  control  the  islands  of  this  tcro 
lory.  The  Coast  Artillery  in  Puerto  Rico  therefore  lias 
is  a  long  range  mission,  the  protection  of  the  islandt 
against  possible  invasion,  and  as  long  as  this  defense  n 
adequate  our  land  planes  can  operate  from  their  island 
liases  and  keep  the  sea  lanes  open  so  dial  a  steady  How 
of  raw  materials  and  finished  products  can  pass  salelv 
Itetwcen  South  and  North  America 

Although  the  military  value,  due  to  the  strategic  lo 
cation  of  Puerto  Rico,  is  of  upmost  importance  in  con 
sideling  the  reasons  IhIiiiuI  the  defense  of  the  island, 
it  is  also  interesting  to  look  at  the  economic  value  and 
development  during  the  time  that  the  island  belonged 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Unites!  States  troops  first  landed  in  Puerto  Rk» 
on  lune  25.  1898.  starting  what  proved  to  be  a  short 
and  bloodless  campaign  which  ended  with  the  suspen 
sion  of  hostilities  in  October  of  that  year.  All  hough 
it  is  doubted  that  our  statesmen  had  the  foresight  at  that 
time  lo  realize  the  future  military  significance  of  this 
island  in  the  magnitude  that  it  has  become  today,  it  » 
certain  that  even  at  that  time  the  economic  and  military 
value  was  foremost  in  their  minds.  Since  that  time  the 
Government  of  the  Unites!  States  has  taken  greai  striile* 


A  Puerto  Rico  harbor  defense 
unit  enjoys  some  lighter  moments 
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ia  developing  this  country,  which  lud  spent  400  years 
uudrr  the  ctmuol  of  a  European  power,  into  a  first 
jpe  country  where  the  industry  and  initiative  of  North 
\mcTKJ  is  combined  with  the  culture  and  tradition 
of  South  America. 

Chinny  this  period  of  forty  years  roads  have  been 
uPBlKttd  so  that  there  is  a  network  of  modern  high- 
wavs  running  the  length  and  width  of  the  island, 
schools  have  been  built  and  the  rate  of  illiteracy  has 
dropped  from  80%  m  1899  to  30%  in  1942.  Modem 
buildings  |uve  sprung  up  in  the  urban  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  research  has  been  carried  out  in  crop  development 
of  agricultural  produas,  and  rruny  new  crop  varieties 
fuse  been  introduced  during  the  time  that  Puerto  Rico 
h*\  been  part  of  the  United  States.  These  ate  only  a 
few  of  the  improvements  made  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
tlu-  idand  is  considered  of  economic  importance  or  the 
Government  would  not  spend  these  large  sums  for  de¬ 
velopment-  One  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
ihc  development  ol  an  economic  standard,  as  wc  know 
it.  «  the  over  population  of  this  small  area.  A  fact  little 
known  In  the  average  person  in  the  United  States  is 
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th-u  Puerto  Rico  iv  the  second  most  thickly  populated 
legion  in  tlu-  world  The  latest  census  shows  that  there 
are  over  S30  people  per  square  mile  and  that  the  ma 
joriiy  of  these  people  arc  supported  by  the  raising  and 
producing  of  sugar  and  its  by-products.  the  principal 
crop  of  the  island.  Coffee,  citrus  fruits,  bananas  and 
wine  cotton  are  also  grown  and  supply  some  of  the 
population  with  revenue  Industry  is  not  developed  to 
any  extent,  the  main  reason  being  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
raw  materials  here  necessary  to  sustain  manufacturing. 
Since  there  isn't  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  good*,  pro 
duerd  on  the  island,  it  is  necessary  to  import  most  of  the 
necessities  of  life  from  the  mainland,  and  during  peace¬ 
time  Puerto  Rico  ranks  tenth  on  the  list  of  countries  to 
which  the  Continental  United  States  exports  finished 
products  and  ninety-two  cents  out  of  every  dollar  earned 
in  Puerto  Rico  eventually  finds  its  wav  back  to  the 
mainland  I  herefore  Puerto  Rico  not  only  supplies  the 
United  States  Mainland  with  the  much  needed  sugar, 
but  also  provides  the  continental  producers  a  good 
market  and  in  peacetime  as  well  as  wartime  the  value 
of  the  island  cannot  lie  underrated 


COASI  ARTILLERY  \CT1YTIIES 


Him. .sot Kn  ( •t.stiul.  Lari  H  M»:t/a:cr.  C-ontnuniding  AAATC 
By  (.iiftiidti  l Toiler  II  Dustmann,  fr. 


Anothci  tank  recognition  contest  participated  in  bv 
tltmecn  antiaircraft  units  was  one  of  the  highlights  o! 
ttmung  activity  at  Gimp  Stewart  during  the  past  two 

month'. 

B3j)c  tanks,  constructed  from  salvaged  materials  bv 
jhcpctvinncl  of  the  participating  units  during  off -duty 
®nm-  paraded  at  the  antiaircraft  firing  range  Jitd 
*bmugli  the  camp  so  dial  all  the  troops  might  study 
Nwm,  then  lined  up  in  front  of  AAATC  l  Icadquartcn 
wtbe  judging.  \  procession  of  the  original  tanks  which 
JJpvtui  m  the  fin-t  tank  contest  four  months  ago 
"*™*vd  the  parade  of  the  new  tanks. 

H*  winning  battalion,  commanded  bv  Lieutenant 
°»ne!  William  V.  I  .unn,  won  out  over  the  other  con 
with  its  realistic  full-scale  model  of  a  Fiat 
tank  and  the  officers  and  nu  n  who  constructed 
BPtWvcd  a  silver  cup.  a  commendation  anil  a  three 
*wpavs 


I  he  battalion  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Chorlcs  H- 
Sargent  took  second  prize  with  its  model  of  a  Panzer 
Krnfrvvagen,  Libyan  style.  The  battalion  commanded  bv 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cecil  G.  Remington  won  third 
place  with  a  German  light  tank. 

A  veteran  ol  the  first  world  war  who  received  his 
commission  from  an  Officer  'braining  Gimp  in  1917, 
Brigadici  General  Paul  \V.  Rutledge  brought  to  Stewart 
troops  a  vital  message  learned  from  his  months  in  the 
Pacific  war  theater: 

'  Hie  Japanese  arc  tough,  determined  fighters  who 
take  few  prisoners  in  action.  Wc  must  train  our  troops 
accordingly.  All  troops  must  lie  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  weapons,  must  know  how  to  take  advantage  ol 
natural  cover  and  also  must  know  how  to  improvise 
obstacles  and  shelters  finally,  1  cannot  stress  too 

much  the  importance  of  improving  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soldier  and  hardening  him  so  that  lie  can 
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This  is  i he  winning  tank  in  the  recent  tank  recognition 
contest.  It  is  a  Fiat-Ansaldo  light  tank.  Twelve  other 
realistic  tanks  competed 


endure  the  hardships  and  survive  the  ha/atds  of  present 
tlnv  warfare.'* 

Without  any  appreciable  addition  in  normal  training 
time  devoted  to  training  in  small  arms,  excellent  results 
are  being  produced  as  to  the  number  ol  men  qualifying 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  training  in  Centralized  1  roop 
Schools  of  key  ofTtccrs  and  men  as  instructors;  thor 
OUgh  basic  instruction  prior  to  firing  with  the  service 
rifle;  and  persistent  coaching  and  supervision  when  on 
the  firing  line 

The  area  outside  the  firing  zones  of  this  huge  reset- 
vation  constantly  hums  w  ith  basic  and  advanced  train¬ 
ing  activity  in  field  problems. 

/Vs  the  training  center  and  brigade  or  group  com 
manders  well  know,  many  hours  are  necessary  to  visit 
and  obwm*  the  various  elements  of  a  group  or  regiment 
engaged  in  a  field  exercise.  During  inclement  weather 
'do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  it  docs  not  get  cold  in  South 
Georgia)  the  abandoned  farm  bouses  and  buildings  of 
fer  excellent  locanons  lor  various  command  posts  and 
places  where  the  personnel  can  secure  shelter  and 
warmth  during  rainv  or  cold  weather. 

\  great  deal  of  activity  is  seen  on  the  new  Antitank 
range  which  was  recently  put  into  operation 

Another  major  event  was  the  visit  during  November 
of  107  Georgia  Tech  ROTC  cadets  w  ho  spent  a  Imsv 
week  end  here  studying  the  intricacies  of  antiaircraft 
artillery  in  modern  warfare.  Fifty  of  the  Atlanta  insti¬ 
tution’s  cadets  will  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  Sec¬ 
ond  Lieutenants  in  the  spring  upon  completion  of  their 
college  courses  and  following  special  antiaircraft  attil- 
lerv  instruction. 

Donald  Metzger,  son  of  General  Metzger,  was  among 
the  visiting  Tech  cadets.  The  trip  market!  the  second  of 
its  type  to  Stewart  for  the  Tech  students.  A  similar  trip 
was  made  earlier  this  yea r. 

The  loss  of  the  camp  Officers’  Club  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  bv  fire  on  November  29  has  I  wen  very 
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deeply  felt  hv  everyone  on  the  post.  Tile  club  was  tj* 
center  of  the  manv  and  varied  social  activities  of  t|* 
officers  and  their  families.  Before  the  ashes 

!)lans  were  formulated  for  the  replacement  and  uifkfc 
ess  than  a  month  construcrion  was  started  on  a 

dub.  I 

In  November,  two  former  Camp  Stewart  buck  ;  i>  I 
cates  returned  here  as  Second  I  icutcnants  of  .hhumI 
craft  artilletv,  after  six  months  of  antiaircraft  action 
an  isle  off  the  African  coast  and  then  three  months^| 
tendance  at  the  Office!  Candidate  School  at  Cm  I 
Davis  V  C 

lliev  are  Lieutenant  John  XV.  Edge,  Cedertwvn 
Georgia.  ami  Lieutenant  George  A.  Gaines,  ElU-rtan, 
Georgia,  who  arrived  here  originally  as  privates  m 
214th  Oust  Artillery  when  it  was  inducted  into  t|» 
Arms  from  the  Georgia  National  Guard  in  Novcmbo. 
1940. 

!he  Camp  Stewart  War  Bond  Drive  continued  tu 
garner  subscriptions  among  both  soldiers  and  civilians 
r wo  entire  battalions  suliscrilied  100  per  cent  Jurinj 
December,  and  the  sale  of  Ixmds  to  the  mihtarv  pn 
sonnel  readied  a  total  of  $24ci.OOO.(X'  maturity  salt* 
during  November.  Incomplete  returns  for  I  X-eemhc 
show  that  this  figure  will  be  greatly  increased.  ITs 
antiaircraft  battalion  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
1 1.  Brubaker  went  l(X)  pci  cent,  taking  appniximatch 
"$>.40,000. 00  maturity  value  in  bonds.  The  battalion  j 
under  command  of  Major  Preston  Clayton,  and  Bawl 
Number  One  of  the  AAATC  also  went  100  per  vent.  I 
Among  civilian  offices,  the  Post  Engineer  and  the  Pint  I 
Quartermaster  were  the  latest  to  join  the  100  per  cent 
list 

For  die  past  two  months’  period  Camp  Stewart  filled 
its  Antiaircraft  Officer  Candidate  anil  other  Olfico 
Candidate  quotas,  srnding  dozens  of  capable  potential 
officers  to  Camp  Davis  and  elsewhere. 

Camp  Stewart's  Masons  handed  together  and  organ 
fated  a  kill  chapter  of  National  Sojourners.  Inc. 

The  Yule  season,  of  course,  highlighted  the  rvere 
atinnul  side  of  Camp  Stewart’s  activities,  with  Service 
Club  dances.  I  ISO  dances,  open  Itouses,  earolings.  ami 
midnight  Christmas  Eve  church  services.  A  gigantic 
Christmas  tree  with  it'  myriad-colored  lights  illtnni 
nated  the  main  entrance  to  the  Post  \  big  electric  rign 
reading  Merry  \m as.  I  fapjo  New  Year  was  placed 
beneath  the  tree.  A  beautiful  rlluminat«l  scene  depict 
ing  the  journey  of  the  wise  men  was  located  to  the  left 
of  the  gate.  Camels  with  their  riders  were  silhouetted 
against  a  desert  background  of  dunes  and  palms.  Clrap 
lain  Xund  was  responsible  for  the  design  and  erection 
of  this  display. 

It  was  an  especially  joyous  Christmas  for  three  mein 
U-rs  of  one  family.  Private  Otis  Ashley  and  his  two 
sons,  Calvin  anil  Merman,  in  that  they  could  lie  to 
gethcr  on  this  great  day.  Although  joining  the  army  ** 
different  rimes  they  arc  all  now  members  of  the  sam* 
hanerv 


The  JotiUKAt  can  cupplf  any  hook  in  print, 
at  the  uttul  Actociatuxi  ilitcouni. 


Military  Texts 

Spanish  Grammar 

CVRI II LA  M1LTT  AK.  By  Luts  J  Navascucs  .1  rid  Anson 
F  Shernun.  New  York.  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Company. 
1942.  200  Pages;  Vocabulary;  $1.50. 

Navaseues  and  Sherman  have  produced  an  excellent 
Atnentatv  reader  for  tltosc  students  who  have  completed 
hiiic  Spanish  grammar.  The  text  Ivas  been  prepared  espe 
cidly  tor  military  personnel  with  exercises  illustrating 
military  action.  Of  especial  value  for  Spanish  classes  con- 
ducted  within  military'  units.  "Hie  book  contains  a  Spanish 
English  and  English-Spanish  vocabulary 
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Portuguese  Grammar 

W  INTRODUCTORY  PORTUGUESE  GRAMMAR. 
Bi  E.  B.  Williams.  New  York :  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Com 
pmr.  1942.  $1.90 

Written  for  the  bcginnei  who  wishes  to  leam  the  Ian 
|B»ge  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  This  book  is  of  especial  inter 
**  in  those  with  some  knowledge  also  of  Spanish  as  many 
pants  of  similarity  between  the  two  languages  me  stressed. 
A  tpeciol  effort  has  been  made  to  simplify  the  rules  of  pro 
cannot  ion  and  to  make  clear  the  use  of  written  neevnt 
Mpki-  A  Portuguese  English  and  English  Portuguese  vo- 
W'diri  is  included 

<  r  f 

For  Map-Makers 

MJUTARY  AND  NAVAL  MAPS  AND  GRIDS  By 
HWUliam  W.  Flexncr  and  Gordon  L  Walker.  New  York 
The  Dryden  Press.  Inc..  1941  94  Pages.  Index.  Bibli 
°8raphy.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

preface  of  this  paper  backed  booklet  states  ‘The 
of  this  book  is  to  mtnxlucc  to  students  without 
J**o*ne  matliematical  background  the  general  principles 
B**  Construction  and  use  of  maps."  The  student,  how 
•  should  have  at  least  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  plane 
P.^wricjl,  anrl  trigonometry  to  gel  the  most  out  of  the 


With  the  background  as  outlined  above,  a  painstaking 
student  will  leam  much  about  mam  and  the  different 
types  of  projections,  as  well  as  a  hit  anout  navigation.  The 
exercises  at  the  end  of  each  section  are  a  good  check  on 
how  well  the  student  is  understanding  the  lessons. 

*  1  f 

Now  You  See  It  .  . 

MODERN  CAMOUFLAGE.  By  Major  Robert  P.  Breck 

enridge.  New  York:  Furrar  and  Rinehart.  Inc.,  1942. 

268  Pages;  Appendix;  Bibliography;  Index:  Illustrated; 

Approved  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  this  hook  is 
more  adapted  to  civilian  and  industrial  problem*  titan  mili¬ 
tary  needs,  but  the  hasic  principles  outlined  are  still  valu¬ 
able.  Well  illustrated  with  bcforc-and  after  pictures,  charts, 
and  tables,  the  book  is  easily  understood,  ignores  tlic 
hokum  that  characterizes  many  publications  on  camou 
flagc.  and  presents  a  logical  and  restrained  approach  to  a 
very  timely  subject 

It  is  unfortunate  that  with  the  relatively  small  field  of 

r ha  hie  purchasers,  tlie  price  of  the  hook  must  of  necessity 
rather  high.  However,  if  it  solves  one  camouflage  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  purchaser,  it  has  paid  its  way'. 

*  f  f 

Sugar-Coated  Math 

POPULAR  MATHEMATICS.  By  Denning  Miller.  New 
York:  Coward  &  McCann.  Inc.,  1942.  616  Pages;  II 
lustrated;  $3.75. 

Hits  is  not  a  cut  and  dried  textbook  of  mathematics  but 
rather  a  popularized  presentation  of  the  history,  develop 
ment,  and  application  of  eight  divisions  of  the  subject: 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  analytic  geometry,  trigo¬ 
nometry,  conic  sections,  solid  geometry  and  splierkal  trig¬ 
onometry.  and  calculus.  The  why  and  wherefore  of  mathe¬ 
matics  is  presented  interestingly  and  dearly. 

If  you  need,  or  would  like,  to  he  cased  buck  into  the 
mathematical  consciousness  of  former  school  days,  this  is 
just  the  book  for  you.  Whether  or  not  you  liked  math  be¬ 
fore,  your  interest  will  be  held  from  the  first  to  the  last 
page  of  this  book.  Profusely  illustrated  with  diagrams, 
examples,  tables,  etc. 
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Rapid  Transit  Without  Argument 


SHORT  COURSE  IN  SURVEYING.  By  Dans  and 
Kelly.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1942. 
330  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  Tables;  $2.50. 

All  students  of  surveying  are  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Davis.  His  books  are  standard  in  many  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  This  is  a  compact  volume  of  practically  pocket  size, 
making  an  easily  transported  book  on  this  subject  for  the 
technical  library  of  a  modem  traveling  Coast  Artillery  of¬ 
ficer. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  cuts  of 
instruments  familiar  to  the  surveyor.  Six  place  logarithms 
of  numbers  and  of  trigonometric  functions  together  with 
five  place  tables  of  natural  functions  make  this  volume  a 
handy  and  convenient  one  to  use  in  the  field. 

■f  1  -f 

The  Air  Arm 

Good  Beginning 

WINGED  MARS:  Volume  1 :  The  German  Air  Weapon, 
1870-1914.  By  John  R.  Cuneo.  Harrisburg:  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Service  Publishing  Company,  1942.  177  Pages;  Ap¬ 
pendices;  Notes;  Bibliography;  Index;  Illustrated;  $2.50. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  book,  different  in  many  ways 
from  the  usual  run  of  books  on  aviation.  With  177  pages 
of  text,  and  161  pages  of  appendices,  notes,  bibliography 
and  index,  it  would  seem  unbalanced,  but  the  material  that 
follows  the  text  is  both  important  and  interesting. 

In  the  preface  the  author  says,  “Very  few  studies  of  the 
air  weapon  have  considered  their  subject  from  a  functional 
point  of  view.  Instead  of  tracing  its  development  as  a  part 
of  the  military  machine  as  a  whole,  they  have  concentrated 
on  its  individualistic  or  technical  aspects.  The  semi-popu¬ 
lar  books  treat  the  air  weapon  as  a  complete  and  separate 
instrument  of  war.  Besides  presenting  an  obviously  incom¬ 
plete  picture,  they  unfortunately  are  written  by  authors 
who  are  advocates  rather  than  historians.  Consequently 
they  sooner  or  later  lose  themselves  in  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonal  theories  and  prejudices.  The  personalized  stories  of 
individual  experiences  and  feats,  while  furnishing  exciting 
reading,  provide  little  or  no  clue  to  the  over-all  importance 
of  the  air  weapon  in  a  battle  or  to  the  over-all  strategy  or 
tactics  of  a  battle  in  which  the  air  weapon  played  only  a 
part.” 

Mr.  Cuneo  has  made  none  of  these  mistakes.  That  this 
entire  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  air 
power  in  Germany  up  to  the  first  World  War  indicates  its 
completeness,  and  prophesies  a  complete  history  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  world  air  power  when  the  next  books  of  the  series 
come  off  the  presses.  The  beginnings  of  German  antiair¬ 
craft  are  touched  upon  in  this  volume— and  German  AA 
began  long  before  the  World  War.  A  few  chapters  on  the 
air  developments  of  France  and  England  are  included  also. 

The  reader  who  wants  his  history  of  the  military  air 
arm  undiluted  with  axes  to  he  ground  will  find  this  the 
first  book  of  its  kind,  and  a  valuable  reference  work  for 
those  interested  in  further  research. 


THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  AIR.  By  Giulio  Douhet 
Translated  by  Dino  Ferrari.  New  York:  Co  ward -Mc¬ 
Cann,  Inc.,  1942.  394  Pages;  S4.00. 

Dino  Ferrari  has  translated  Douhet’s  original  four  books, 
and  the  publishers  have  bound  them  in  one  volume,  of¬ 
fering  for  the  first  time  the  complete  English  translation 
of  the  Italian  air  general’s  provocative  writings.  Quoted, 
misquoted,  misunderstood,  and  deliberately  twisted  by 
legions  of  military  writers  and  military  “experts,”  Douhet’s 
work  has  been  the  spark  which  has  set  off  many  a  verbal 
explosion.  The  present  volume  should  be  most  valuable 
in  permitting  the  military  students  to  read  what  Doubct 
really  did  say,  and  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  criticize  the  book.  Millions  of 
words  and  tons  of  paper  have  been  wasted  on  this  thank¬ 
less  task  by  others  more  qualified.  With  no  thought  of 
sacrilege,  the  book  is  like  The  Bible  in  that  it  can  be  used 
to  support  almost  any  argument,  and  like  the  same  Book 
its  partisans  resent  to  the  death  any  adverse  criticism.  For 
those  who  would  know  what  the  prophet  said,  and  how 
well  his  prophesies  have  turned  out,  The  Command  of  the 
Air  is  available  in  a  literate  translation,  at  a  popular  price, 
and  in  a  binding  that  will  grace  any  soldier’s  library. 

1  1  -f 

Trail  Blazer 

GLENN  CURTISS:  Pioneer  of  Naval  Aviation.  By 
Alden  Hatch.  New  York:  Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  1942 
273  Pages;  Chronology;  Appendices;  Index;  Illustrated; 
$2.50. 

Glenn  Curtiss  was  one  of  those  Americans  with  a  genius 
for  -machinery  and  tinkering  who  helped  make  America 
great.  He  had  an  undoubted  capacity  for  understanding 
mechanical  affairs,  and  for  developing  and  inventing  con¬ 
trivances  to  overcome  the  problem  of  the  moment.  Add  to 
this  faculty  the  ability  to  make  friends  and  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence,  and  an  unquenchable  desire  to  build  a  machine 
that  would  fly,  and  Curtiss’  strides  in  the  aircraft  industry 
seem  inevitable. 

After  building  the  first  plane  to  land  on  water,  and 
making  that  first  landing,  it  followed  that  Curtiss  should 
specialize  in  later  years  in  naval  aircraft.  Through  a  maze 
of  legal  battles  with  the  Wrights,  and  financial  troubles 
that  would  have  stopped  a  man  less  enthusiastic,  Curtiss 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  great  names  in  the  industry- 
Mr.  Hatch,  as  a  hoy,  watched  the  first  Curtiss  experi¬ 
ments  and  knew  Curtiss  and  the  group  of  loyal  helpers  who 
made  the  first  dreams  of  flight  come  true.  With  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  first-hand  knowledge  and  research,  he  has  been  able 
to  write  a  very  readable  biography. 

/  ✓  y 

Flight  Team 

BOMBS  AWAY.  By  John  Steinbeck.  New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  1942.  185  Pages;  Illustrated;  $2.50. 

This  is  the  long-awaited  story  of  a  bomber  crew,  written 
bv  John  Steinbeck  for  the  Army  Air  Forces.  All  the  royal¬ 
ties  and  publisher’s  profits  will  go  to  the  Air  Forces  Aid 
Society  Trust  Fund. 
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John  Swope  took  the  sixty  photographs  that  illustrate 
the  hook,  and  the  pictures  plus  the  format  make  a  very 
pleasing  volume.  Steinbeck,  noted  for  his  so-called  “stark 
realism"  in  writing,  has  done  almost  a  straight  reporting 
k  with  no  literary  tricks  and  no  striving  for  effect.  He 
describes  the  selection  and  training  of  each  member  of  a 
bombing  team,  and  the  training  of  the  team  as  a  whole. 
The  book  stops  as  tbe  bomber  leaves  its  training  field  for  a 
theater  of  war. 

i  i  i 

Bailing  Wire  Air  Force 

FLEW  FOR  CHINA.  By  Royal  Leonard.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1942.  295 
Pages;  $2.50. 

Roval  Leonard  went  to  China  to  fly  as  personal  pilot  for 
Ghana  Hseuh-Liang,  the  Young  Marshal.  After  Chang’s 
sun  set,  Leonard  stayed  on  to  fly  as  Chiang  Kai-Shek’s 
pilot,  and  to  double  as  a  pilot  for  Chinese  National  Avia¬ 
tion  Corporation.  On  December  6,  1941,  he  was  on  a  liner 
returning  to  the  United  States  after  six  years  in  China. 

This  book  is  important  because  it  describes,  unemotion- 
aliv  but  interestingly,  the  China  that  has  been  fighting  the 
Japs  for  years.  The  politics,  the  economics,  the  geography, 
the  people,  and  the  soldiers  of  our  ally  came  under 
Leonard's  observation  while  he  flew  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  time  after  time,  and  he  observed  well. 
The  book  makes  good  reading  because  Leonard  had  ad¬ 
venture  after  adventure,  which  he  manages  to  describe  in 
the  proper  balance  of  modesty  and  truthfulness.  There  is 
none  of  the  simpering  coyness  that  indicates  that  more  is 
being  held  back  through  a  desire  not  to  appear  boastful, 
and  there  is  none  of  the  attitude  of  “I  am  the  best,  and 
might  as  well  admit  it.” 

i  i  i 

Jap  Hunters 

THE  FLYING  TIGERS.  By  Russell  Whelan.  New  York; 
Viking  Press,  1942.  213  Pages;  Rosters;  Illustrated; 
$2.50. 

Russell  Whelan  is  Radio  Director  of  United  China  Re¬ 
lief,  and  has  been  in  a  position  to  know  tbe  inner  workings 
and  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  the  American  Volunteer 
Croup.  Writing  not  as  one  of  the  pilots,  with  the  inevitable 
personal  reactions,  Whelan  tells  his  story  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  interested  but  impersonal  observer  who  was  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts.  Since  this  is  not  the  story  of  any 
one  individual  flier,  but  of  the  group  as  a  whole  and  of  in¬ 
dividuals  as  they  fitted  into  that  group,  this  book  should 
become  one  of  the  best  reference,  sources  on  the  Flying 
Figers  for  future  historians. 

i  i  i 

Our  Enemies 

Mr.  Grew  Reports 

REPORT  FROM  TOKYO.  By  Joseph  C.  Grew.  New 
York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1942.  88  Pages.  Paper¬ 
ed,  $1.00;  Cloth-bound,  $1.50. 


The  one  man  who  should  be  able  to  write  about  japan 
with  authority  has  done  so— Joseph  Clark  Grew,  our  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Japan  from  1932  until  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
With  clear,  hard-hitting,  and  well  chosen  facts  and  lan¬ 
guage,  Mr.  Grew  tells  us  what  we  are  up  against,  and  why. 
Japan  is  no  weak  antagonist  to  be  under-rated;  she  is 
strong  and  well-trained,  and  determined.  The  sooner  we 
learn  this,  the  better  off  we  will  be.  With  no  conscious 
striving  for  literary  effect,  Mr.  Grew'  has  written  a  book  in 
effective  English  that  every  American  can  understand,  and 
that  paints  a  picture  every  American  should  understand. 

i  i  i 

Our  Fanatic  Opponents 

BEHIND  THE  FACE  OF  JAPAN.  By  Upton  Close. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1942.  417 
Pages;  Index;  $4.00. 

There  have  been  many  books  on  Japan  since  December 
7,  1941,  but  this  book  was  written  by  Upton  Close.  Mr. 
Close,  a  life-long  student  of  Japan  and  China,  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate,  not  a  self-appointed,  expert  on  these  countries,  and  is 
a  skillful  and  interesting  writer  in  the  bargain.  Published 
first  in  1934,  the  book  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
addition  of  several  chapters.  Very  wisely,  the  earlier  text 
has  been  left  practically  untouched— it  gives  Mr.  Close 
(his  real  name  is  Josef  W.  Hall)  the  aura  of  a  prophet. 
The  author  knew  what  was  in  prospect  for  the  world. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Colonel  Lloyd  P.  Horsfall, 
CAC.  Colonel  Horsfall,  as  PMS&T  at  a  large  university, 
was  able  to  secure  the  author’s  services  once  each  year  foT 
a  lecture  to  the  ROTC  unit.  The  reviewer,  in  1927,  heard 
Mr.  Close  outline  Japan’s  psychology  and  aims  in  a  lecture 
that  has  been  born  out  by  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years. 

With  this  background  of  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
a  down-to-earth,  conversational  style  of  writing  born  of 
this  intimacy  with  Japan  and  the  Orient,  Mr.  Close  has 
written  a  readable  and  authoritative  book  that  should 
prove  valuable  to  every  person,  soldier  or  civilian,  who  feels 
the  need  to  understand  our  enemy  in  the  Pacific. 

i  i  i 

Wooden  Soldiers 

GERMAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE.  Edited  by 
Ladislas  Farago  for  the  Committee  for  National  Morale. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1942.  296  Pages  in¬ 
cluding  Bibliography;  $3.00. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  so-called  psychological 
warfare  as  perpetrated  by  the  Nazis,  but  this  volume  seems 
to  be  the  most  authoritative  that  has  been  published  in  this 
country.  This  is  a  scientific  survey,  not  a  popular  pot-boiler. 

The  survey  covers  both  the  internal  and  external  aspects 
of  German  psychological  methods— what  they  are  doing 
both  for  the  German  civilian  and  soldier,  and  against 
foreign  nations.  The  fact  that  under  the  Nazi  regime  the 
psychologists  who  have  weathered  the  purges  are  charla¬ 
tans  like  their  masters  is  very  fortunate  for  us  who  detest 
what  Naziism  stands  for.  The  type  of  soldier,  the  type  of 
officer,  and  the  type  of  army  the  psychologists  have  manu¬ 
factured  for  Germany  explains  much  that  has  happened  in 
the  war  thus  far,  and  explains  why  we  can  puncture  Ger¬ 
many's  hard  shell  and  expose  the  rotten  core  that  is  a 
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Field  and 
Technical  Manuals 

Order  the*e  mining  publications  from  The 
Journal.  Please  inclose  remittance  with  order. 


PM  4-10  Seacoast  Artillery — Gunnery - 4  25 

FM  4-15  Seacoast  Artfllery  —  Fire  Control  and 

Position  Finding  _  JO 

FM  4-20  Seacoast  Artillery — Formations.  Inspec¬ 
tions,  Semce,  anti  Care  of  Matirid—  .15 
FM  4-25  Scar  oast  Artillery— Senrke  ol  the  Piece. 

155-tnra.  Gun  . . . . —  15 

FM  <-60  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  of  the  Piece. 

12-inch  Gun  (Barbette  Carriage)—  .15 
FM  4-70  Seacoast  Artillery— Service  of  the  Piece. 

6-inch  Gun  (Disappearing  Carriage )„  .15 
FM  4-75  Seacoast  Artillery— Service  of  the  Piece. 

6-inch  Gun  (Barbette  Carriage)  -  .10 

FM  4-B0  Seacoast  Artillery— Service  ol  the  Piece, 

12-  and  14-inch  Gun  ( Disappearing 

Carriage) - — - — -  .15 

FM  4-85  Seacoast  Artillery — Service  ol  the  Piece. 

16-inch  Gum  and  Howitzer*  - . — ...  15 

KM  4-90  Seacoast  Artillery— Senrke  of  the  Piece. 

3-inch  Rapid  Fire  Guns  (Pedestal 

Mount)  — . - . — . — — — . —  .10 

FM  4-105  AAA — Organization.  Training  and  Tac¬ 
tics  . . - .  J5 

FM  4-111  AAA  —  Position  Finding  ami  Control. 

Antiaircraft  Searchlights  . . 10 

FM  4-112  AAA — Gunnery.  Fire  Control  and  Posi¬ 
tion  Finding.  Antiaircraft  Automatk 

Weapons . — - - —  .15 

FM  4-115  AAA — Searchlights.  Sound  Locators  and 

Accessories  . — — — —  .35 

FM  4-120  AAA — Formations.  Inspections.  Service 

•  arid  Care  of  Matfriel  — - — — —  .10 

FM  4-125  AAA — Service  of  the  Piece.  3-inch  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Gum - — - — — ..  25 

FM  4-130  AAA — Service  of  tile  Piece.  105mm  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Guns  . — . .15 

KM  4-135  AAA — Marksmanship  and  Scrvke  ol  the 

Piece,  A  A  MG's _  20 

FM  4-140  AAA — Service  ol  the  Piece,  37mm  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Gun . -  ,  - - - . — .  .15 

FM  4-141  AAA — Service  of  Piece,  40mm  Gun  —  .25 

FM  4-150  Examination  (or  Gunners  . .  .10 

TM  4-205  Coast  Artillery  Ammunition  . - .  .15 
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stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  world.  An  army  can  win  wai 
kill-crazy,  arrogant,  ngidly -molded  puppets  for  soldiq^ 
but  when  more  is  needed  than  line  weapons  and  polish^ 
tactics,  our  unworthy  opponents  will  he  found  lacking  W, 
should  still  place  our  nets  on  the  American  soldier,  tfca 
unpredictable  fellow  who  has  no  ambitions  to  conquer  tl» 
world,  hut  will  make  the  world  untenable  for  those  tv|* 
have  such  ambitions. 

We  can  learn  much  from  the  German  method  of  psyi|» 
logical  warfare.  We  are  learning  much.  We  must  rccognjj 
the  importance  of  psychological  selection  and  education  f« 
our  soldiers  and  our  people— hut  we  can  best  leant  wh* 
to  avoid  by  reading  this  superbly  constructed  book. 


Junkers  Junked 

THE  SELF  BETRAYED.  By  Curt  Reiss.  New  York:  C 

P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1942.  380  Pages;  Chronology  1 1 

Events;  Bibliography;  $3.00. 

Cuit  Reiss  could  make  interesting  reading  out  of  i 
clothing  requisition,  and  with  this  present  subject,  thr 
German  Junkers  and  Generals,  lie  outdoes  himself.  Tm 
many  Americans,  especially  those  who  knmv  little  ibee 
the  art  of  war,  credit  all  German  generals  with  mo*  , 
knowledge  and  genius  titan  they  actually  possess. 

Reiss,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  of  the  German  gera-di 
as  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  feudal  class,  whose  stra* 
hold  is  rite  land  cast  of  the  Elbe,  where  castles,  bustxnk 
serfdom  and  other  feudal  anachronisms  still  hold  forth.  At 
members  of  their  own  class,  the  generals  (not  the  Gocrinp. 
Himmlers,  and  the  other  Nazi  upstarts)  arc  in  a  sense,  ai 
inirable.  They  have  their  own  peculiar  codes  of  I  kit*. 
which  they  actually  live  by.  'ITiey  detest  the  Nazi  Hah 
murders,  and  even  the  political  assassination*  that  acta* 
pany  totalitarianism.  They  would  rather  fight  in  the  N»  j 
p 'Iconic  tradition,  where  army  met  army  in  a  sltort  a» 
paign,  than  in  the  Hitler  style,  where  civil  popubtw 
meets  civil  population.  Also,  they  arc  narrow,  arrogant,  aef 
in  many  cases,  just  plain  unintelligent.  Their  arrogant!  j 
and  their  attitude  toward  every  person  on  earth  od*> 
titan  their  own  class  is  well  known. 

The  General  Stalf,  too,  is  an  efficient,  cold.  factfindW 
body  that  is  directed  by  the  generals,  and  grinds  out  wad  , 
able  pljns  just  as  a  well  tuned  automobile  can  be  drb** 
by  an  ignorant  chauffeur. 

It  was  the  generals,  and  the  General  Surf,  that  ipti 
Hitler  his  start,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  Orman  an*, 
for  their  own.  .According  to  Reiss,  the  generals  and  wj 
staff  never  looked  upon  the  Armistice  as  anything  ln»*| 
Armistice,  and  formulated  the  “stab  in  tile  back"  theoty  *j 
explain  their  own  failures  as  well  as  the  political  failu"r' ^ 
that  lost  the  war  for  Germany.  Hitler  got  his  start  *»*i 
army  subsidized  political  worker,  and  in  1933,  he  got  ^ 
support  of  the  generals  by  promising  them  the  army 
would  wipe  out  the  stain  of  defeat. 

That  Hitler,  as  soon  as  he  had  what  he  wanted  in**j; 
Germany,  tossed  tlie  generals  overboard  and  went  after  l*j 
fulfillment  of  his  own  plans,  giving  his  own  friends  w 
plums,  marked  the  heginning  of  the  end  of  the  J1***? 
generals.  When  Germany  loses  this  war.  the  ptesrigpf 
the  Junkers  class  will  have  fallen  so  low  that  it  will  nf*5! 
rise  again,  according  to  the  author. 
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Unsavory  Crew 

fHlS  IS  T1  IE  ENEMY.  By  Frederick  Occhsncr,  with  the 

UP-  Staff.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1942. 

J6!  Pages;  $3.00. 

Fredcru  k  Occhsrier  and  four  members  of  his  United 
p,oa  *uff.  while  unwilling  guests  of  the  Nazis  at  Bad 
Neuheim  after  December  7,  1941,  improved  their  time 
bi  planning  this  hook.  Each  of  the  American  newsmen  was 
a  tpcculut  in  a  certain  field,  and  after  reaching  the  United 
Sate*,  each  took  an  angle"  of  the  German  picture,  while 
(fcdnntrr  acted  as  Chief  of  Staff 

In  the  btuest  of  summaries,  they  found  tliat  the  Nazis 
tic <«  umavorv  a  lot  as  ever  grouped  together,  and  Hitler  is 
their  leader  in  both  senses  of  the  word;  that  tltcir  technique 
ef  nut  hiv  been  effective,  but  was  not  pljnned  for  the  long 
pull  or  the  Russian  misadventure,  that  flic  German  people 
lie  none  too  happy  about  the  war  but  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  conditioned  to  accept  conditkms  without  complaint, 
or  at  !ca«  audible  complaint;  and  that  Nazi  interference 
with  other  countries  and  the  Nazi  fifth  column  work  is  no 
pipe  dicant 

All  of  which  indicates  that  these  fisc  top-notch  reporters' 
fadings  agree  with  those  we  have  learned  to  believe  from 
the  writings  of  others.  Howcsrr,  this  book  is  particularly 
•til  dune  from  the  standpoint  of  straight  reporting,  anil 
a*vrn  more  ground  uuthontatively  titan  most  of  the  others 
an  the  same  subject. 


Nazi  Society 

RLOOI)  AND  BANQUETS:  A  Hiihlin  Social  DiAnr. 
Gy  Bella  Fromm.  New  York:  1  larper  ami  Brothers,  1942. 
296  Pages;  Biographical  Index;  $3.50. 

At  fin*  thought,  the  social  diary  of  a  woman  social  light 
*ftd  newspaper  repurtet  might  not  seem  to  be  vety  im 
P«ant  reading  matter,  hut  in  this  case  the  first  thought 
■  wiring.  Bella  Fromm  was  a  hostess  in  the  diplomatic  and 
oral  set  of  Berlin  between  the  World  W  ars,  and  was  in 
'  f“u9uo  to  observe  the  decline  of  Germany  and  the  rise 
jf  Hitler  and  his  cohorts  from  a  new  vantage  point.  There 
“'t  k-cn  many  hooks  on  this  subject  written  by  Amcri 
nevnpaptTmen  and  German  intellectuals,  tut  Mrs. 
’Wun*  book  contains  none  of  the  conjectural  economic 
l“PW*K*l  analyses  that  clutter  the  other  books.  The 
latbor  sticks  closely  to  events  slvc  actually  saw  and  partici 
*o.  with  a  very  light  flavoring  of  her  personal  re 
This  is  a  personal  narrative,  that  covers  thoroughly 
J*  wctal  phase  and  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  view  of 
'jfrmany  as  a  whole. 


i  i  i 

This  War 

Post  Mortem 

^H®JTHE  WEST.  By  Daniel  Vilfroy.  Harrisburg: 

*  Military  Service  Publishing  Gimpanv,  1942.  163 
BP*  $250.  H 

Vilfroy  fought  as  an  officer  of  the  nnacmk 
■nnored  force,  and  writes  of  the  fall  of  France 
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Adjutant  General’s 
School 

(W« 

Blank  NumUt 

152.  ORDERS.  A  brief  description  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  and  uses  of  general  orders,  special 
orders,  memoranda,  circular*  aiul  bulletins. 
. 50c. 

174.  THE  ARMY  PERSONNEL  SYSTEM.  By 

Col.  H.  C.  tioldridfe.  .  10c. 

175.  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  STAFFS.  Ry 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  M.  Smith. ...  10c. 

170.  LEADERSHIP.  Ry  Col  II.  C.  Holdridge.  10c. 

177.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ARMY.  10c. 

178.  SUGGESTED  STANDING  OPERATING 

PROCEDURE  FOR  A  REGIMENTAL  AD- 
JUTANT8  OFFICE. .  10c. 

184.  TRAVEL  Restatement  of  Army  Reirulations 
on  travel  and  transportation.  Convaniant 
loose-leaf  form,  complete  through  August  4, 
1942.  Provlalon  for  change*  nt  nominal 

coat . . . 00c. 

QUARTERLY  DIGEST  OF  DIRECTIVES. 
Gives  a  complete  historical  list  of  alt  official 
publications  during  the  war  period;  has  a 
most  complete  index  No  secret,  confidential 
or  restricted  matter  is  included. 

185.  Single  Copies  . *  .50 

187.  THE  ARMY  CLERK.  Basic  material  for  the 

Army  Clerk,  from  typing  drills  to  filling  out 
forms.  Filing,  Unit  Personnel  Procedures, 
etc.  .  75c. 

1 88.  BOARDS  OF  OFFICERS:  ami  Investigating 

officers  in  line  of  duty  inquiries. . 20c 


AA  Specials 

102.  WHAT'S  THAT  PLANE?  A  reliable  gutde 
in  the  identification  of  American  planes  and 
those  of  our  enemies:  Japan,  Germany  and 
Italy . 25c. 

165.  AIRCRAFT  SPOTTER.  By  lister  Ott.  Pho¬ 
tographs.  drawings,  silhouettes,  descriptions, 
and  a  short  course  on  the  identification  of 
aircraft.  The  pictures  of  planes  in  action  arc 
especially  valuable . .  $1.00 

192.  WAR  PLANES  OF  THE  AXIS.  By  David 
C.  Cooke.  More  than  200  photographs  ac¬ 
company  the  descriptions  of  Axis  planes  in 
thia  book.  In  addition  to  the  pictures  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  individual  planes,  there  are 
general  discussions  of  the  planes  of  each 
Axis  nation. . .  52.75 


Lee’s  Lieutenants 

A  Study  in  Command 

By  DR.  DOUGLAS  SOUTHALL  FREEMAN 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  three-volume  work 
on  thr  leaders  who  served  under  the  great  Con¬ 
federate  leader. 

Dr.  Freeman's  four- volume  work  on  Ix>e  himself 
established  him  as  the  foremost  historian  and  bio¬ 
grapher  of  Southern  leaders.  Every  militanr  man 
will  want  to  read  this  first  volume  of  LEE'S 
LIEUTENANTS . $5.00 


from  the  viewpoint  of  a  soldier.  I  le  does  not  single  out  tl* 
politicians  or  the  generals  or  the  people  of  France  fq, 
censure,  as  other  writers  have  done,  hut  he  indicts  ..Inv^ 
even-  Frenchman  except  the  few  soldiers  anti  junior  4 
ficers  who  dtd  their  best,  under  incompetent  direction,  v 
stave  off  the  disintegration  of  an  already  crumbling  %tn* 
turc. 

1  he  author  traces  the  military  defeat  of  France  day  bt 
day  and  step  by  step,  and  tlren  retraces  his  steps  fo  cxplaj, 
her  diplomatic  and  political  defeat  The  |ioor  organ i ratio* 
of  the  army,  the  wrung  thinking,  and  tlte  ill-chosen  utm 
otis  are  treated  in  detail.  After  reading  this  analysis,  u* 
wonder  how  France  lasted  as  long  as  site  did.  once  t|* 
German  steamroller  got  under  way. 

1  i  i 

L'nsinkuble  Mr.  Brown 

SUEZ  TO  S1NGAPORF.  By  Cecil  Brown.  New  York 

Random  I  louse,  19*12.  532  Pages;  Index.  $3.50. 

There  were  two  wars  in  the  Pacific— England  ri,  JapoA 
and  Cecil  Brmvn  vs.  the  censors.  Cecil  Brown  has  done* 
bang  up  job  of  rqrotttng  tftc  England  vs.  Japan  phase,  but 
the  book  suffers  from  his  insistence  upon  devoting  so  muck 
space  and  heat  to  tin-  censorship  phase.  Cecil  Brown  is  a 
acc  reporter.  He  knows  war.  he  knows  how  to  write,  br 
has  the  reporter’s  knack  of  being  where  things  happen,  and 
he  has  the  personal  courage  to  stay  where  tilings  are  lup 

Ening  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  His  reports  from  the  Pact* 
ttlefmni  have  assuicd  him  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  thr  . 
world’s  greatest  newsmen. 

Tito  tale  Brown  tells  is  heart  breaking  in  almost  every  , 
aspect,  llnprcparedncss  and  ineptitude  heat  through  thr 
story  like  an  ominous  undertone,  but  the  stories  of  coaoM 
and  will  to- win  in  the  fare  of  odds  give  us  the  same  son 
of  hope  that  later  events  have  magnified. 

When  Blown  reports  the  war,  tile  hook  is  breath takirrj  | 
in  its  clarity  and  vividness,  l  ie  brings  out  the  moments  ri 
hopelessness,  of  fear,  of  encouragement,  and  of  triumph  in 
a  masterful  manner.  This  hook  might  pmve  to  he  an  in 
valuable  wiorvc  for  future  historians. 

f  1  f 

Prison  Guide 

BEHIND  BOTH  LINES.  Bv  Harold  Denny.  New  York 
Viking  Press,  1942.  209  Pages;  $2.50. 

There  ts  little  doubt  that  I  larold  Denny  ranks  among  | 
the  top  live  American  svar  correspondents,  both  as  a  tv 
porter  and  as  a  Writer.  Captured  try  Rommel’s  panzer \  tr 
Libra  belnrc  tire  United  States  entered  the  war,  he  w» 
-buttled  between  German  ami  Italian  prisons  ami  prisoner 
of  svar  camps  until  finally  exchanged  and  benight  home  on 
tire  Drotmngholm. 

I  Its  story  »  devoid  of  lreroics-hc  merely  tells  tire  thin? 
tlrat  happened  to  him,  and  gives  his  impressions  of  Get 
many  and  Italy.  I  Ic  finds  the  Germans  as  distasteful  * 
ever,  with  some  exceptions.  The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand, 
arc  generous  in  their  limited  way  and  not  very  much  intir 
esrrd  in  the  war.  again  with  some  exceptions. 

By  far  tire  best  part  of  the  book  is  Denny's  story  about 
life  in  an  Italian  camp  fot  British  officer  prisoners.  IT* 
Italians  treated  the  British  better  than  might  be  mpicwB 
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jjihcugh  their  inefficiency  and  the  food  scarcities  did  not 
help  matters  much.  Being  a  prisoner  of  war  requires 
Ijtnwlcdgc  and  technique  if  the  prisoner  »  to  have  life 
0  pleasant  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  still 
Lerp  his  conscience  clear  of  even  unwitting  aid  to  the 
otrinv  Drnns  is  able  to  give  quite  a  few  pointers  about 
^Jving  this  problem. 

i  i  i 

Uneasy  Lies  the  Head  .  .  . 

1 1  IE  UNCONQUERED.  By  Robert  Carse.  New  York: 

Rebett  M.  McBride  and  Company,  1942  225  Pages; 

$230. 

Nine  stones  of  guerrilla  or  "underground''  action  against 
the  Nuts,  from  nine  conquered  countries,  luivc  hern  given 
xmihctional  treatment  to  symbolize  tlu*  resistance  against 
the  German  conaucrors.  From  1  he  General,  a  fonnet  Nazi 
srmpilhizrr  in  France,  to  the  Cretan  grandmother,  the 
characters  have  one  thing  in  common-a  resolve  that  their 
Jegr.iilatum  will  not  go  unchallenged.  The  revteweT  does 
not  envy  the  Gestapo.  For  every  patriot  killed,  there  are 
ten  to  take  his  place. 


lit 


Scientific  Analysis 

AMERICA  A I  WAR  Edited  by  Samuel  Van  Valkcn 
burg.  New  York  Prentice Half  Inc.,  1942.  2K4  Pages; 
Index,  Illustrated;  $2.50. 


Military  men.  long  students  of  terrain,  have  of  necessity 
expanded  tlieir  geographical  knowledge  to  include  mete 
trology.  climate,  raw  materials,  industrial  capacity,  } tower 
vutces.  and  food  supplies.  ITiis  hook,  written  by  six  expert 
gMraphers,  is  an  important  approach  to  the  geographical 
problem*  ol  a  global  war. 

The  authors  have  marshaled  their  facts  and  drawn  tltcir 
Rmclinkms  in  a  cold,  scientific  manner,  and  have,  in  the 
Bum.  avoided  conjecture,  leaving  that  to  the  reader.  Their 
rwinutes  of  rhr  leading  waning  nations,  of  the  limitations 
and  possibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  war. 
*>d  of  the  interrelated  effects  of  history  and  geographical 
Wddent.  are  interesting  as  well  as  helpful  in  understand 
®g  why  and  how  this  war  is  being  fought. 


ill 


Picture  Book 

yMfARIN'  OUR  F1ME;  A  Conkectbo  Analysis  in  Pic 
Tunes  an n  Text  of  WotiLD  Chaos  1931  1941  By 
I  {*■**>'  R-  I  lendcnon  and  I  icmun  C.  Morris  New  York; 
■WMlbleday.  IXiran  and  Company,  1942.  416  Paces  II 
■  •nsrated;  $3.75. 


prrAt  phtxouiaphs  have  come  out  of  this  war- 
P«nok  has  collected  many  of  tlic  best,  as  well  as  a  Ijrgr 
“■%  t*f  pictures  that  the  reviewer,  at  least,  has  no 
"*  published  before.  Beginning  with  the  Jap  entry  mu 
“huria,  and  ending  w  ith  the  now-famous  photo  of  th< 
Japanese  Mngutni,  tlie  hook  presents  a  pictorial 
|  *PJrd  of  the  war  elms  far  that  will  become  a  treasures! 
JP*1  of  opr  sons  and  grandsons,  just  as  certain  hook] 
Civil  V\  ar  period  arc  prized  in  many  a  liomc  today 
■*pige<,  of  this  volume  are  eight  inches  In  twelve  inches 
***  h  a  lot  of  book  for  the  price. 


Language  Books 


Foreign  Service  is  More  Pleasant 
if  You  Knou  the  language 

BmIiIM 

Number 

SPANISH 

«  HOW  TO  SAY  rr  IN  SPANISH.  The  book 
you  need  to  make  your  needs  known  quickly 
— pocket  *in> . 75 c 

173  CURRENT  SPANISH.  Conversational  Span¬ 
ish  for  the  more  serious  student,  for  use  with 
nn  instructor .  11.04) 

217  CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH.  For  claw- 
mom  work:  written  for  the  Army  Air  Force*. 
A  basic  book . $1.25 

2IR  CONVERSATION.  (Advance.!  Conversa- 
tional  Spanish. )  For  the  more  Advanced  *tu« 
denU  to  use  in  tho  cl  am  room;  written  for 
the  Army  Air  Force*  and  the  Navy. . .  $1J0 

160  PAN-AMERICAN  SPANISH  SELF- 
TAl  C.HT.  By  Francisco  Ibarra.  Spanish  as 
it  is  spoken  in  Latin  America.  Emphasis  on 
the  idiom*  of  South  America . $2.S0 


PORTUGUESE 

2I1»  AN  INTRODUCTORY  PORTUGUESE 
GRAMMAR.  By  E.  B.  Williams.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  our  military  personnel  In  Portu¬ 
guese-speaking  countries . $1.90 


MALAY 

226  EASY  MALAY  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 
By  Marins  A.  Mend!r*en.  The  simple  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  grnmmnr  of  an  easy  but  im¬ 
portant  language.  Necessary  for  service  in 
the  East  Indie*  ami  Malaya. 


Three  Books  for  Army 
Women 

THE  ARMY  WIFE.  By  Nancy  B.  Shea.  Officers' 
Guide  for  the  army  wife.  Every  army  bride, 
and  the  wife  of  every  officer  from  the  citizen 
components  should  have  a  copy  of  this.  Number 
151  on  the  Journal  booklist  . $2.50 

THE  ARMY  WOMAN'S  HANDBOOK.  By  Clella 
Reeves  Collins.  Instructs  the  army  wife  on  how 
to  handle  financial  ntTnins  during  the  ahsrnce  of 
the  husband,  and  tell*  not  merely  what  to  do, 
hut  how  to  do  it.  . $1.50 

ARMY  GUIDE  FOR  WOMEN.  By  Marion  M. 
Dills,  An  entirely  dilTerent  bonk  for  women, 
explaining  how  the  army  works,  and  how  and 
why  it  Is  dilTerent  from  civilian  life.  The  per¬ 
fect  gift  for  a  WAAC,  or  for  the  new  army  wife 
who  wanta  to  know  what  makes  the  army 
. $2.60 


Orientation 

FOK  THE 

COAST  ARTILLERY  BATTERY  OFFICER 
Revised  and  corrected  edition.  November.  1912 
90c 
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Collier 


Subscribe  for  ALL 
Magazines  Through 
The  JOURNAL 


Support  your  oun 
JOURNAL 

The  Journal  guinnim  to 
meet  the  best  price  quoted  hr 
tny  responsible  igeot  foe  «>r 
miRMine  Of  group  of  mag*- 
iinrs  We  will  supply  *ny  pe¬ 
riodical  published  anywhere, 
in  any  language,  »t  publish¬ 
er's  rates  or  lower.  Hundreds 
of  current  subscribers  hare 
learned  that  The  Journal 
fulfills  this  promise  to  the 
letter. 


The  Journal's  service  is 
particularly  valuable  to  tub- 
ten  hers  in  the  various  services 
because  we  understand  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  military  addresses 


Special  Service  Rates  for 
Many  Publications. 

The  next  time  you  order  periodicals  for  the  club, 
day  room,  or  yourself,  get  a  quotation  from 

The  Coast  Artillery  Journal 

6)1  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.\V„  Washington,  D.  C 


Another  Battlefield 

ACTION  AGAINST  THE  ENEMY'S  MIND.  B» 
Joseph  Rornstcin  and  Paul  Milton.  New  ^ork.  TVp  j 
Bobbs- Merrill  Company,  1942.  294  Pages:  $2.50. 

Hi  is  hunk  ts  not  a  collaboration,  but  two  books  which 
conform  to  a  general  pattern.  The  first  book  analyzes  the 
Axis,  methods  of  weakening  their  enemies  before  a  shot  h 
fired;  the  second  bt»k  discusses  the  chinks  in  our  rsm 
armor  tlut  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Axis  propaganda* 
Both  sections  appeal  fur  unity  among  ourselves,  since  the 
Axis  game  is  won  when  racial,  religious,  or  economic 
groups  begin  n>  place  their  own  advantages  ami  prejudices 
above  the  national  welfare 

i  t  e 

Advice  from  the  Bleachers 

BLUEPRINT  FOR  VICTORY.  By  Homer  Brett.  Ntw 
York:  I).  Appleton -Century  Company,  1942.  204  Pajjr*. 
Index.  Maps;  $1.75. 

Mr.  Brett  calls  hitmelf  a  Monday ‘rooming  quartcthacl 
in  the  opening  pages  of  the  hook,  and  then  proceeds  on 
the  most  violent  round  of  second-guessing  and  prognnro 
cation  that  tire  reviewer  has  heard  since  Pullman  turd 
was  cuttailed.  In  short,  he  finds  our  entire  war  effort  being 
bumbled  by  unrealistic  Washington,  inefficient  million 
leaders,  and  everybody  else  within  view.  He  drags  out  of 
the  closet  all  the  old  skeletons  and  rattles  them  with  thr 
vigor  of  castanets.  He  finds  our  admirals  mistalgic  f« 
the  past  and  our  generals  ignorant  of  tire  present,  etc. 

The  main  premise  of  the  book,  the  dominating  thetnt 
tlut  crops  up  between  his  verbal  pyrotechnics,  is  that 
Japan  should  he  tackled  fust,  hv  air  from  the  Aleutians,  and 
that  after  this  is  done  wc  can  concentrate  on  Hitler 


tee 
Names  for  Posterity 

NONE  MORE  COURAGEOUS.  By  Stewart  H.  Hoi 
brook  New  York:  lire  MacMillan  Company.  1941 
245  Pages;  Illustrated;  $2.50. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  of  today  fight  better  because  they 
have  heard  the  stories  of  heroism  of  former  wars.  It  h  hard 
to  fail  when  the  gallery  of  hen>e»  from  Ethan  Allen  to  Vd 
and  WoodfiU  seems  to  glare  down  at  you.  "Don't  give  up 
tire  ship!"  and  “Retreat  hell!  We  just  got  here,"  male  it 
difficult  to  do  less.  Stewart  Holbrook  has  started  the  gallcn 
of  heroes  for  the  present  war.  Wchrmuth,  the  Marblehead. 
Wireless.  Bulkelcy.  O'l  late.  Ninninger-the  list  is  already 
too  long  to  publish  Our  fighting  men  have  certainly  m* 
let  us  down.  Tlrere  will  be  a  bountiful  crop  of  new  heroes 
for  our  children  to  bear  about 

Stewart  Holbrook  writes  the  stories  in  very  hum*0 
fashion,  without  spreading  halos  broadcast.  His  stnrv  <d 
Wake  ts  one  of  the  best,  with  not  a  word  wasted,  and  with 
out  pressing  for  literary  or  emotional  effect.  The  story  alone 
is  enough. 
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The  Peace 


No  More  Versailles 

AMERICA  AND  THE  AXIS  WAR.  Bv  Denvs  Smith. 

New  York:  lit*  MacMillan  Company,  1942.  416  Pages; 

Index.  $3.00. 

Itewmcine  out  many  mistakes  and  few  victories  in  tile 
tnttTnathin.il  scene  between  the  two  World  Wats,  Mr 
Smith  has  written  a  well  documented  summary  and  analv- 
«0  of  .America's  efforts,  internally  and  internationally,  to 
kerp  the  world  out  of  war,  and  failing  that,  to  keep  Amer 
ca  out  of  war. 

W  hen  this  war  ends,  America  will  have  much  to  say  at 
the  pcotr  tabic.  The  mistakes  of  Versailles  must  not  he 
nude  again;  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  Versailles  we  must 
In.™  svhat  lmppencd  there,  and  throughout  the  world 
■inwards,  as  a  result  of  that  patchwntk  of  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Smith  recommends  for  the  future  a  world  urganira 
txm  (4  lire  type  of  tire  Pan  American  Union,  rather  than  of 
the  form  of  rive  old  League  of  Nations,  because  Americans, 
r»  isrll  as  others,  are  not  vet  ready  to  give  up  even  the 
appearance  of  sos-ercignty.  Isolationism,  1h-  believes,  is  now 
mognired  by  the  /American  |>eoplc  as  an  unworkable  poli 
H  (in)  aim 


Gas  Warfare 

By  BRIG.  GEN.  ALDEN  H.  WAITT 

The  military  uses  of  chemicals  and  methods  of 
protection  against  them  arc  ably  presented  by 
General  Waitt.  7 

*2.75 


German  Psychological  Warfare 

Edited  by  LADISLAS  FARAGO 

A  summary  of  the  Nan  Army’s  uses  of  psy¬ 
chology. 

$3.00 


Principles  of  War 

By  GEN.  KARL  von  CLAUSEWITZ 

Brief  summary  of  warfare  by  the  most-quoted 
writer  on  war. 

$1.00 


United  Nations 

MAKE  THIS  THE  LAST  WAR.  By  Michael  Straight 
New  Aork:  llarcourt.  Brace  and  Company.  1943.  4K 
Rages;  Index.  $3.00. 

^Michael  Straight  is  young  enough  to  he  awaiting  in 
<ton«n  as  an  aviation  cadet  in  the  Armv  Air  Forces,  and 
•dormugh  to  have  been  on  tlie  staff  of  tlic  Adviser  on 
International  Economics  of  tire  State  Department,  an  ay 
Wh»t  to  i lie  National  Power  Policy  Committee,  an  econo- 
■mof  the  European  Division  of  the  State  Department,  and 
Jibe  an  editor  of  the  New  Republic.  His  background,  in 
•tpenence,  travel,  and  education,  is  wide. 

He  has  written  a  fiery  blast  at  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
PJtnd  present,  at  the  Army,  Industry,  and  Government, 
md  *1  some  of  the  United  Nations,  bolstered  with  selected 
•ttnncs  and  facts,  as  well  a*  quoratkms  from  a  wide  va 
iff  I?Urrcs'  ^  nu’n  ‘bought  seems  to  he  that  the 
Nations  is  the  germ  of  an  idea,  no  matter  how 

J  Jid  mR  *UrU'le<*  Prcv'nt-  f°r  ‘b^  future  peace 

Hb  ideas  arc,  of  course,  radical-how  radical  will  he 
j*7  *b‘‘  trader  and  the  reader’s  own  ideas  and  hack- 

8?°-  y>  attempt  to  assess  the  value  of  those  ideas,  in 
"mh'n*  less  than  another  hook,  would  be  futile. 

1  r  r 

Peace  and  Preparedness 

BW  PERMANENT  VICTORY.  By  Melvin  M.  John 
J  •  ir-.  and  Charles  T.  Haven.  New  York:  William 
|  mSF  aml  G>mPunv’  1942  2*>  Illustrated. 

le^'i,nV  a"  arai>  Jtui  many  a  believer  in  prepared 

VaSht  thc  ,hin?'  tIut  Jenson  and  Haven, 
l^_  .  AuroMui tic  Arms,  have  put  dosvn  <m  |>apcr  in  this 
««ve  Ixsik.  Ckiing  into  every  major  war  relatisely 


The  Tools  of  War 

By  JAMES  R.  NEWMAN 

A  thorough  discussion  of  modern  arms  in  un¬ 
derstandable  terms. 

$5.00 


Generals  and  Generalship 

By  GENERAL  SIR  ARCHIBALD  WAVELL 

Stimulating  lectures  by  the  great  British  Cons- 

manger. 

$1.00 


Sound  Off! 


This  is  a  new  edition  of  Army  songs.  Every 
battery  or  equivalent  unit  should  have  a  copy. 

$3.50 


Army  Talk 

By  COLONEL  ELBRIDC.E  COLBY' 

rherc  arc  hours  of  pleasurable  reading  in  this 
familiar  dictionary  of  soldier  speech.  Every  sol¬ 
dier  will  enjoy  thumbing  through  it- 

$2.00 


Order  from  the 
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BOOKS 


rWa/i  in  the.  WeAt 


by  DANIEL  V1LFROY 

The  civilian  New  York  Timet  says 
that  "if  you  would  like  to  con- 
tound  all  amateur  oppotition  you  are  likely 
to  meet  among  your  'expert*  friends,  take 
a  look  at  War  in  the  Weft  it  it  a 

perfect  object  lesson  in  how  not  to  fight 

I  modern  war)  with  recommendation!  at  to 
iow  it  should  be  fought." 

The  military  Infantry  Journal  tayt  '  War 
in  the  Weit  it  a  teriout  military  ttudy  of 
the  Battlo  of  France  mott  intcreiting 

ditcuttion  valuable  contribution 

a  book  that  will  bo  turned  to  by  military 
mon  for  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent 

French  ditcuttion  of  France*!  greateit  de¬ 
feat." 

6  full  page  mapt  $2.50 

\timlfr  .to  ini  l/ir  Juurnul 


'hJitUf&d,  MgAA. 

JOHN  R.  CUNEO 


Winged  Mart  it  the  covering  title 
of  a  tcriet  of  bookt  on  the  hittory 
of  the  Air  Weapon.  The  first  volume,  The 
German  Air  Weapon  1870-1914,  tells  of 
the  European  beginning  of  the  air  weapon. 
Without  biat,  the  author  tells  the  fatcinat. 
ing  factt  of  the  early  balloon  corpt,  the 
dirigible!  and— of  particular  interett  to 
Coatt  Artillerymen— the  first  antiaircraft 
weapont  and  defente.  Thit  first  volume 
which  tracet  the  tactical  and  ttrategie  de¬ 
velopment  it  intelligently  written,  well 
illustrated  and  maket  one  wait  impatiently 
for  the  tucceeding  volumes  to  get  the 
whole  truth  about  the  much  debated  ute 
of  the  air  weapon  down  the  yeart. 

338  oaget  $2.50 

Notes,  bibliography,  index,  illustrations 
Stimltrr  II  nn  llir  Journal  IIiniHM 


'UJosil&'rl  MilUaAy 
ctfiAtasuf, 


& 


COL.  W.  A.  MITCHELL 

A  comorehcnv/e  and  critical 
analysis  of  military  operationt, 
and  of  the  causes  of  strategical  and  tac¬ 
tical  success  or  failure,  from  1500  B.C.  to 
1918  A.D..  from  Thothmes  III  to  Pershing. 
Library  edition  $3.00  744  pages 

Deluxe  edition  $3.75 

\itnilrrr  W  «>«  I  hr  Jim  mat  tlnvlillrl 


★ 

★ 

★ 
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unprepared.  the  United  St.iics  has  never  seemed  to 
the  lessons  that  should  haw  been  taught  by  the  hi 
and  tears  of  the  previous  wan. 

In  this  review,  we  ivill  not  attempt  to  summari/r 
authors'  arguments— every  soldiet  knows  them,  even  if  |* 
has  not  been  able  to  convince  the  civil  populace  tluit 
arguments  have  merit.  Peace  is  not  won  by  ignoring  <  ' 

and  lives  are  not  saved  by  failing  to  train  men  or  to  tnc 
facturc  materiel  As  self-evident  as  the  facts  appear, 
nation  as  a  whole  never  teems  to  recognize  them. 

As  the  authors  say,  “The  American  people  must  hah** 
ally  distinguish  and  he  taught  to  diifrrcntuitc  herwet-n  t 
normal,  adequate  readiness  for  tlsc  emergency  of  war  anrf 
an  overdeveloped.  ttuculent.  restive,  sword  rattling,  mil* 
tars  machine  .  .  We  must  temain  military  minded,  m  i 
militaristic.  We  can  he  pacific  without  becoming  paiifutit* ' 

Let  us  hope  that  vast  numbers  of  Americans  read  this 
hook,  und  remember  its  lessons  even  aftet  the  end  of  tin 
present  war. 


A  Calm  Pacific 


BASIS  FOR  PLACE  1MI1E  FAR  LAS  I .  By  Nathan*) 
Peffer.  Netv  York  Harper  and  Brothers,  1942.  264 
Pages:  Index.  $2.50. 


Mr.  Peffer 's  recipe  for  peace  in  the  East  is  hased  not  no 
merely  winning  the  war,  hut  on  crushing  Japan  so  dr 
vastatinglv  that  site  will  be  in  no  stupe  or  mood  for  sssr 
for  several  generations.  Occupation  of  japan  would  nrt 
Live  the  proper  effect— it  tvould  merely  result  in  units 
and  a  desire  lor  revenge.  Tlie  author  insists  on  a  dcfe.it  *> 
thorough  that  occupation  would  not  be  necessary,  tint 
the  military  caste  would  lose  its  grip  on  the  people,  and  tlut 
Japan's  efforts  would  necessarily  be  absorbed  in  tchuilJing 
the  nation,  rather  than  armaments. 

Then,  markets  must  be  opened  to  the  defeated  nation, 
so  that  the  need  for  conquest  is  removed. 

China,  after  the  war,  will  demand,  and  should  get,  rccoy 
nition  as  a  world  power— the  West  must  give  up  much  a 
its  gains  in  territory  and  power  in  that  country.  China  dr 
fended  lieiM'lf  for  years,  and  fought  lor  independence  low 
japan.  Site  will  not  lie  content  to  have  foreign  concession 
within  her  borders.  Mr,  Peffer  finds  this  all  for  the  gt»i 
the  bone  of  contention  among  the  other  world  powers  w>H 
he  removed.  As  for  the  threat  of  a  powerful  China  to  lb* 
test  of  the  world,  the  author  docs  not  sec  it.  1 1c  finds,  Cliitu 
not  well  developed  enough  industrially  or  economically  fi* 
conquest,  not  now  or  not  for  the  near  future. 

I  nc  author  considers  tin-  rest  of  the  Ear  East  in  tunt 
hu  logic  and  information  demand  respect.  However.  In’* 
first  catch  our  rabbit. 


Our  Navy 


The  Lex 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FLATTOPS.  By  Stanley  John»t<* 
New  York:  L  P.  Dutton  anti  Company.  Inc.,  1941 
280  Pages.  Illustrated;  $5.00. 

Stanley  Johnstons'  account  of  the  last  cruise  of  tlsc  L*»' 
mgton  includes  all  the  detail  that  newspaper  and  cor* 
mumcation  limitations,  as  well  as  immediate  censorship  ft 


|9f3 

jiiiirinmt>  could  not  permit  in  earlier  accounts.  Johnston 
*as  jhrutd  the  Lexington  in  the  battle  of  the  Coral  Sea, 
sad  u  js  on  the  pmud  earner  when  she  was  lost.  1  !i>  story 
a  stirring-  and  at  the  same  time  instructive.  Very  skillfully 
Jie  bring*  out  the  important  events  through  the  medium 
of  bttlc  intimate  details  about  men  and  materiel,  tn  paint 
large.  well-balanced  picture. 
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Periscope  View 

Sl. HIM  N  I  Of  1 1 II  SEAS.  By  Commander  I  lurlrv  F. 
Cope.  U.S.N.  New  York  Funk  and  U'agnalU  Com 
pro.  1942.  246  Pages.  Illustrated;  Index.  $2.50 

Among  the  many  books  written  about  utbtnarinc*  dur 
mg  the  past  few  yean,  tliis  one  is  a  novelty.  It  was  written 
bj  a  submarine  commander!  Commander  Cope  lias  been  at 
kxh  ends  of  the  torpedo  nin-hc  has  fired  torpedoes,  and 
vat  commander  of  the  Salimtf  when  she  was  hit  In  tor 
prd.«r%  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  book  is  informative,  anti  at  the  same  time  lightlv 
unit™  and  well-sprinkled  with  informative  anecdotes 
Commamler  Cope  knows  the  submarine  skippers  wIh»  are 
liLotmg  Jan  ships  within  sight  of  Nippon,  and  tells  then 
•orirs  well  He  stccis  clear  «»f  technical  data  about  the 
irsniv  which  after  all  would  not  fit  into  this  tvpc  of  hook 
I  Unfortunately,  the  hook  is  slightly  repetitious  in  spots, 
.nd  shows  other  signs  of  hurried  editing,  hut  this  does  twit 
attract  appreciably  from  its  value  as  a  portrayal  of  the 
■nHL  of  an  important  hut  little  publicized  branch  of  the 
aval  serv  ice. 


r  i  i 
Naval  Heroes 

UAKHBS  OF  NAVAL  TRADITION.  By  Carroll  Stem 
Alden  and  Ralph  Earle.  New  York:  (linn  and  Company. 

1942  .470  Pages,  Index.  Illustrated. 

From  John  Paul  Jones  to  James  P.  S.  Devereux.  this  book 
V*  f»»dc  of  naval  heroes,  slnjss.  and  flags.  Written  for 
i»ywr  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy  to  indnctxf 
>oungsters  into  the  traditions  of  tbcit  Venice, 
■vhook  b  Written  in  restrained,  adult  language,  but  pulls 
®  punches  in  fulfilling  its  function  of  pointing  a  path 
*  the  futurr  naval  olficers  to  follow, 

t  *  i 

History 

Neighborly  City  . 

I  RI.AI.:  Seaport  and  Cm  By  Stephen  Leacock. 
■P*w  tork:  Doubleday.  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  328  ★ 

”8*5  Index.  Illustrate.!;  $3.50. 

Mftwi  the  publishers  chose  Stephen  Leacock  to  write 

volume  of  their  pojmlar  Seaport  Series,  tlvcv  were  ★ 
gW  by  inspiration.  Known  all  over  tl»e  English  speaking 

a  humorist.  and  making  his  living  as  a  professor  ★ 
j"W»tcal  Science  at  McGill  University,  in  Montreal. 

background  could  not  help  but  produce  a  * 

1  ,  l  ****«*)’  and  description  of  the  city,  interlarded  «, 

wi  deft  humor  " 

Wntreal  like  San  Francisco,  is  a  city  that  is  easv  to  £ 


9+uxutte,  7a^t  a+id 
A>ufuf  Pay  f<?43  CcLiuut 

COL.  J.  H.  DOHERTY 

Thir  it  the  fourth  (1943)  edition 
of  the  only  book  keyed  directly 
to  tho  income  tax  problems  of  military 
personnel. 

The  book  tells:  who  must  file  income 
tai  returns;  when  military  personnel  must 

Cy  tai;  effects  of  overseas  service;  war 
set;  deductions  of  all  lindt;  what  effect 
real  estate  has  on  taxes;  plus  the  answers 
to  innumerable  questions  applicable  to 
both  civilian  and  military  life.  $.50. 

XiinWwr  Oil  an  Ihr  Jim  rant  ll.ml.ti.i 

Ma&e/ut  fjudla 

CHARLES  YERKOW 

^  21-150,  Unarmed  Defense, 

gives  you  a  quick  run-over  of 
the  many  tricks  of  close  combat.  Modern 
Judo  gives  you  for  the  first  time  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  these  tricks  are  based.  All 
successful  close-combat  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  judo.  In  this  book  you  find 
those  principles  unwrapped  trom  their 
mysterious  coverings  of  Japanese  termin- 
ology,  presented  in  clear  English  and 
pointed  up  with  400  sparkling  action 
photos  that  cover  each  move  in  detail. 

295  pages  $2.00  400  pictures 

\unihrr  <>l  an  I  hi'  Jnnriiiil  Itimhliml 


Keep  Paliuuj, 

GogaJ  /J  'ililleAtf.  &<£itio4t 

Here’s  the  little  book  with  the 
big  punch  that  has  meshed  with 
thousands  of  drivers.  This  brand  new.  re¬ 
vised  Coast  Artillery  edition  should  go  to 
every  driver  in  your  outfit.  Driver  lan¬ 
guage,  snappy  story-telling  cartoons  and 
many  illustrations  all  help  to  put  over  the 
how''  of  driving.  Cross  country  driving, 
towing  big  stuff,  field  expedients,  winter 
driving,  preventive  maintenance,  accidents, 
combat  driving,  motorcycles,  map  reading, 
camouflage  (well  illustrated),  and  motor 
marches  are  all  covered  in  153  pages  of 
this  pocket  sized  book.  I  to  10  copies: 
50c  each.  1 1  or  more  copies:  40c  each. 

Vu.  JJ  <m  thm  Journal  Hooilitl 
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No.  1 


Gcuttp-leie  Cao.  it  A'UilleAtf 

COAST  ARTILLERY 

Th*  mcMl  coniolflc  volume  on  Coast  Artillery  lactic*  and 
technique  availably  Mow  then  l«00  page*.  approximately 
TO  Illustrations  end  numerous  Uble*  .  . **.00 

cMausieJie&fiUiXf.  <Ma*iAbooJt 

BATTERY  DUTIES:  A  Chrckliit  No.  15 

The  nnly  nminun  of  the  verted  duller  diet  come  under 
the  heed  of  "hautekeepln*"  In  e  Coast  Artillery  battery. 
Some  of  the  dutlem  ere  nrercribed  In  result  Hon*.  but  mo« 
of  the  booklet  dealt  with  the  many  unwritten  exunomt  and 
ehnrtcuti  that  lieve  become  more  or  tree  standard  pract lee- 
end  greet  time  saver*  ...  . . .  ■  ■»” 

M&ii&i  'WoaAa. 

ROOTS  OF  STRATEGY  No.  37 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  R.  Phillips 

Thin  le  the  only  enmpitktlon  of  the  matter  word*  of  the 
matter  soldier.  of  the  centurie*.  The  ImperlthaMe  mili¬ 
tary  tactic*  of  Sun  Tru  1500  B  C).  Ve»cttu.  U90  A.  D  I. 
Merrhal  de  Saxe  H73SI.  Frederick  the  Great  f  17471.  end 
Napoleon,  tome  nf  them  unobulneble  In  Enalldi.  have 
been  newly  trarulatrd  and  annotated.  A  fundamental 
military  book  . ..COO 


PRINCIPLES  OF  WAR 

Carl  von  Clauscwitz 


No.  46 


A  historical  dletlllaUon  of  Vom  Kriegt  done  by  ClauiewiU 
himself,  and  traurlated.  edited  and  annotated  oy  Hane  W. 
Qetrke  ol  William*  Collese  The  Neele.'  tov*  Major 
Mlktche.  irolhor  ol  Blilrkrelo.  "apply  Oautrwfti  In  an 
even  more  total  manner  then  LudendorfT  ever  thought  of 
dome'  Thit  vital  booh  Is  the  Blueprint  for  German 
ronqunti  .  ...  .........  tt  On 


MiUto/uf.  Ontellufe+tce 


No.  33 


S-2  IN  ACTION 

Lt  Col.  Shipley  Thome 

The  technique  of  tecurln*  combsi  iriformatlon  Not  a  cut- 
end -dried  textbook.  but  a  vivid  and  easily  understood 
exposition  of  military  intelligence  bawd  on  the  experience* 
of  the  author—  who  het  "been  through  the  mill  “  One  of 
tire  beet  how-to- do-lt  military  books  .  >150 

VAe  Heal  Secret  IdJeofian 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  11  IF.  SOLDIER  No.  48 

Norman  Copeland 

"Morale  It  the  mott  powerful  weapon  known  to  man 
again  arid  again  ll  ha*  been  the  meant  of  turning  defeat 
into  victory  '  Thlt  It  the  crux  of  the  author'*  belief,  which 
la  elaborated  In  easily  understood,  non-lechntcnl  language 
Covering  a  wide  range  from  primitive  feat  lo  tax.  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  fighting  psychology  It  both  a  challenge  and  g 
revelation  . .* . 

^Jlte  Key  to  Actio* 

MANEUVER  IN  WAR  - - No.  43 

Colonrl  C.  A.  Willoughby 

The  panorama  of  battlefield  movernanfs  and  the  pattern  of 
developing  tchrmet  of  warfare  are  displayed  In  realistic 
array  through  it*  centurlr*  of  military  history.  1*2  easily 
followed  maps,  diverted  of  clutter  Illustrate  the 
of  mass,  surprise.  direction  and  all  the  principle* 


re ilon  and  all  the  principles  of 
from  the  earliest  time*  through  the  Spanish  Civil  war. 
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like.  Lively,  different,  prosperous,  sincere,  picturcsafl  I 
friendly— it  is  always  a  pleasant  city  to  visit,  and  must  Vr  I 
a  good  place  to  live.  The  attractions  of  the  city  do  ta  I 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  Leacock,  who  pokes  fun  at  the 
things  dial  need  it,  and  goes  all^uit  in  his  praise  of  t}* 
things  that  deserve  it. 

The  history  of  Montreal  is  one  long  chronicle  of  excite 
mcnt-Indian  fights,  full  dress  wars,  civil  wan.  invasion 
fires,  and  civic  squabbles  enlivened  its  past.  Of  necessity  the 
author  has  included  much  of  the  history  of  Canada  in  ha 
story,  stressing  the  events  our  own  school  histories  gk^ 
over.  This  is  fine  writing  on  an  interesting  subject. 

i  i  1 

'He  Wins  Battles" 

GRANT  OF  APPOMATTOX.  By  William  E.  Brook- 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Company,  1942,  31l 
Pages:  Notes;  Index;  $3.00. 

Thctc  are  few  great  figure's  in  American  military  hiitan 
about  whom  historians  disagree  as  much  as  about  Genets! 
LI.  S.  Grant.  The  controversies  are  not  surmising,  cm. 
during  the  course  of  die  Civil  War  Grant’s  fellow  genenk 
and  superiors  could  not  agree  on  their  estimate  of  de 
man. 

Mr.  Brooks,  white  writing  Lee  of  Virginia,  found  m- 
dcncc  that  Grant  was  not  as  the  muckrakers  and  “realittic* 
writers  had  painted  him,  but  was  on  the  contrary  a  (it* 
leader,  a  wise  general,  and  a  man  of  sterling  character.  Tht 
matt  interested  the  writer,  and  this  book  is  the  result 
Brooks  finds  that  there  was  a  period  in  (’.rant’s  life,  lone 
before  the  Civil  War,  when  lie  met  his  master  in  ulenhnL 
but  that  thctc  were  extenuating  circumstances  and  dial  the 
trouble  his  over-indulgence  brought  had  much  to  do  «itk 
shaping  his  character  for  the  hotter. 

Brooks  can  find  little  but  praise  for  Grant  during  lm 
Civil  War  service.  Mistakes  Grant  made-but  lie  learned 
from  die  errors  and  never  made  the  same  mistake  twice 
Fi»  from  being  a  careless  butcher  who  won  his  victories 
only  by  overwhelming  force  and  not  counting  the  com 
Brooks  finds  that  he  was  a  canny  general  and  a  great  leader, 
hampered  by  inefficiency  from  below  and  ignorance  fro* 
above-that  when  Grant  lud  his  way.  and  the  proper  sup 
port,  he  never  missed. 

The  author  hammers  at  the  idea  that  when  leadership 
was  needed.  Grant  rose  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Brooks  sew* 
to  have  made  his  point.  i 

rtf 

Generals  All 

LEES  LIEUTENANTS;  A  Study  in  Command  j 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman  New  York:  Charles  Scrili 
ner’s  Sons.  1942.  773  Pages.  Index;  Illustrated; 
dices;  $5.00. 

Dr.  Freeman’s  four  volume  work  on  R-  E.  Lee  lias* 
worthy  successor  in  this,  tlic  first  of  a  projected  thn 
volumes.  This  book,  which  covers  Manassas  to  Malm 
Hill,  reflects  Dr.  Freeman's  painstaking  accuracy  V 
broad  knowledge  of  his  subject 
Opening  with  a  series  of  photographs  and  thurnbeu 
sketches  of  his  subjects,  the  author  has  made  it  easy  I 
follow  the  careers  of  the  men  through  the  simple  device  j 
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IS* 

to  the  front  of  the  hook  when  the  reader  become* 

0pfti*d 

IjjOeaJ  of  cotnparttnenting  his  narrative  into  chapters  or 
on  each  leader,  the  author  has  very  wisely  kept  to 
j  tunning  story,  bringing  his  characters  forward  when  they 
k  imo  the  narrative.  Thu*,  describing  the  influence  of 
gjcb  Kneral  upon  the  course  of  live  war  is  kept  as  the 
— nnin  purpose  of  the  book -we  have  a  study  in  command 
father  than  a  series  of  biographies.  At  a  time  when  we  ate 
tuning  leaders  to  carry  the  United  States  through  a  criti 
,-J  military  period.  Dr.  Freeman's  intelligent  study  of  the 
mengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  leaders  in  our  "classic" 
war  it  especially  timely. 

No  military  student  needs  to  be  assured  of  Dr.  Freeman  s 
Stations  cither  in  the  literary  or  military  fields.  The 
i  of  those  who  knew  Lee’s  l.unitetuiitts  was  in  prepa 
have  been  more  than  fulfilled. 


Military  History 

DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  U.S.A.  By  Major  Gen 
era)  ).  F.  C.  Fuller.  New  York:  Harper  and  Biothers. 
1942  401  Pages:  Index:  Maps:  $4.00. 

General  Fullrt.  the  champion  of  the  tank  and  mass  tank 
ULtu-s  long  before  the  world  heard  of  “Blitzkrieg."  and 
brsvn  widely  •»»  a  sound,  if  utuirthodox.  military  writer, 
ku  tumctl  out  what  the  pnhlishers  call  "A  one  volume 
■ilitatt  history  of  the  United  States."  Well  foot-noted 
»nd  otherwise  authenticated,  the  actual  battles,  as  descrdied 
fcf  General  Fuller,  bring  nothing  to  the  reader  that  has 
» t  appeared  elsewhere  except  that  the  author's  estimates 
ind  analyses  arc  valuable  for  two  reasons— ho  lias  always 
wrn  a  progressive  (many  say  a  radical)  in  military  thought. 
<nl  he  beats  the  drums  for  neither  side.  I  lis  handling  of 
the  hanks  of  the  Rrvnlutinn  is  particularly  free  from  the 
!■»»  that  might  be  expected  of  an  officer  in  the  Britisli 
Web. 

Term  tfic  Brntun  lea  Party  to  the  Mcusc  Argotine,  the 
wtthw  has  analyzed  our  politics  that  led  to  war.  as  well  as 
the  unpoiunt  battles  of  each  war.  I  fc  does  not  Iraqi  on 
jjhv  not  take  a  patronizing  tone  toward  "bungling 
LolonuU  ;  he  gives  our  country  and  its  leaders,  political 
military,  credit  where  he  believes  credit  is  due.  and 
tHWU‘‘  when  tlwi  is  indicated.  This  is  a  hook  for  vildiers 
particularly  because  it  is  as  free  from  bias  as  it  is 
Uude  In  he.  and  because  the  ciutlior.  although  accused  of 
•  military  faddist,  yvrites  rings  around  vime  of  his 
orthodox  critics 


The  Cold  Land 

^  'UND.  Bv  \  ilhjalinur  Stefans*  w.  New 
^Hjpwy,  Doran  arul  Company,  Inc..  1942.  316 
phy;  Index:  Illustrated:  $3.50. 


York: 

Pages; 


present  war  has  brought  Greenland  into  the  news, 
more  into  the  minds  of  those  who  deal  svith 
«*trgy  Americans  know  little  about  this  Lind 
"knd,  or  small  continent);  it  has  never  appeared 
to  them  before.  Wlien  \ve  placed  Greenland 
pMectiun  for  tlie  duration  of  the  war,  manv  of 
Vn)nc  to  mutter  “So  what."  and  let  it  rest 
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Go*trp.lete.  Moii.  Ma+toXf&mesU 

ARMY  FOOD  AND  MESSING  No.  31 

Formerly  II tied  Mount  of  Xni  Maxapcmrnt  thl*  nrw 
million  has  been  extrnalvely  revised.  Material  hat  been 
added  an  (tie  new  method!  or  mrel  rutting.  Information 
ar>  kitchen  truck*  and  gasoline  held  ranger.  Ot  counr. 
the  •dminUtratlve  end  or  mea*  management  It  up-to-lhr- 
minute.  An  extmdve  Index,  many  lllutiratlona  and  ■ 
warluihl#  cover  complete  the  bert.  moit  comprehensive 
and  up  to  date  book  on  mnatna  . S3  oc 
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ARTICLES  OF  WAR  ANNOTATED  No.  47 

Col.  Lee  S.  Tiltotson 

The  Article*  ot  War  have  been  interpreted  by  civil  end 
military  court*  over  ■  lone  period  of  year*,  take  civil 
taw*,  the  wording*  nf  the  Artlrle*  may  not  tell  the  who!* 
itory.  To  understand  thetr  nicaninoa  fully.  It  I*  necnaary 
to  know  what  the  court*  wv  they  mean,  end  how  po*t 
declrton*  will  after!  the  oik*  you  are  called  un  to  make 
An  absolute  necessity  for  any  officer  liable  tor  court 
martial  duly— and  who  ImTV  . . ,.,*2i© 


THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE  LAW 

McComscy  and  Edwards 


No.  30 


The  *econd  edlllon  ol  Ihi*  Invaluable  standby  U  even 
better  than  the  Aral  —and  naturally,  up-to-date  Thousand* 
of  reader*  have  found  thl*  the  bast  guide  to  courts-martial 
Malor  Central  B  U  Etchelbarger.  Superinlmdrnt.  USMA 
say*  the  book  ha*  a  two- fold  miaaion.  “Aril  to  prevent 
military  delinquency  and  second  to  provide  practical  as¬ 
sistance  lo  those  concerned  with  the  odmlnislratlon  of 
military  I  tut  Ice  -  . 51  50 

COURT  MARTIAL — Practical  Guide  No.  76 

Lt.  Col.  T.  F.  McCarthy 

Designed  not  lo  lake  the  place  ol  the  Manual  for  Covrf*- 
Merttol  but  to  lunplemen!  tL  this  convenient  reference 
will  save  crucial  minutes  In  court  Spiral  bound.  It  lie* 
Aal  and  opens  at  I  he  selected  page.  It  |s  arranged  so  you 
can  And  what  you  want  Immediately  . . . . II  0b 


No.  29 


MANUAL  OF  MARTIAL  LAW 

Lt.  Col.  F.  B,  Wscncr 

This  book  tells  what  can  and  what  can't  be  done  try 
military  form  lo  sustain  or  restore  civil  authority.  In¬ 
cluding  the  rlaht*  and  liabilities  of  military  personnel  In 
such  iltiution*  There  Is  lust  enough  of  the  underlying 
doctrtnr  to  clarify  and  show  the  reason*  for  the  de¬ 
cision*  .  53.00 

RIOT  CONTROL  No.  35 

Colonel  Sterling  A.  Wood 

ThU  second  edition  has  been  completely  rewritten,  brought 
entirely  up-to-date  and  had  many  Illustrations  added.  It 
captains  rim  control  weapons  how  to  use  them:  riot 
control  formations  for  cities  and  country:  It  cover*  street 
Aghtlng  and  hotne-lo-house  fighting.  Its  a  complete 
manual  for  the  small  unit  that  may  be  called  out  to  quell 
riots — and  since  any  unit  U  liable  for  this  duty,  a  copy 
Should  be  In  every  unit  library  . ...tlJO 
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Map-  a*ui  /JesuaJ.  Photo  Pear&i+Uf 

To  the  well  known  Map  and  Aerial  Fholo  Rrodmu — Sin.- 
pUAsd  by  Brig  Gen  W.  F  Heaver  11140  No.  40  on  UK 
Journal  booktUII  has  been  added  another  Map  and  Arno! 

Photo  Rrsdrap — Complete.  This  new  book  (fl  00.  No.  K 
on  the  Journal  booklist  >  hat  been  keyed  directly  to  the 
war  time  needs  of  officers  and  men  Two  chapters  on 
foreign  map  reading,  and  many  Aeld  s-xpedtems  make 
this  easily  understood  book  the  most  complete  of  Its  kind 
li  starts  right  from  the  beginning  and  gives  a  step  by 
•tep  procedure  for  reading  and  using  tactical  map*  and 
aerial  photos.  It  does  sot  cover  strategic  map*,  but  Is 
confined  wholly  to  the  map*  pox  need  and  use  tveTy  day. 

Mae  un  Assist.  Photo  Rrawso- SlMrurus  No  40  f  1  00 
Mar  ass  A  ratal  Pnoro  Resume — Cowram  No  52  5140  s' 
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Popular  Technical 
Books 

Shcvrt  Course  in  Surveying.  By  Davis  and  Kelly 

A  compact  volume,  alimat  pockrt-jue.  ronvmicot 
for  the  traveling  Cnut  Attillermun  Vl'cll  illuttratcJ 
with  liiacrami  and  picture*;  *ix  place  log*  of  num 
ben  and  tfigonomefnc  function*,  live-place  log* 
of  natural  function* 

Booklist  No.  214  $2.50 

Radio  Amateur's  Handbook  (Standard  Edition) 

Electrical  anJ  radio  fundamental*  through  dnign. 
root* ruction,  operation  of  amateur  equipment 

Booklist  No.  21S  $1.00 

Radio  Amateur's  Hanowkik  (Defense  Edition) 

For  special  w  tn  radio  training  course*  Include* 
elementary  mathematics  necraiary  for  solution  of 
formula*  and  interpretation  nf  graph*,  log  tablet 

Booklist  No.  216  $1.00 

Modern  Radio  Servicing  By  Alfred  A.  Ghirardi 
I.27A  page*  of  information,  tip*,  and  intrructinn 
for  radio  *cnricemen  Well  presented,  complete  and 
well  illuttrated  $4.00 

Mathematics  for  the  Coast  Artillery 
Officer 

Outline*  l lit  rrquitctmntt  in  matlsematic*  for  Coast 
Artillery  offierr  candidate*;  a  *hoet  review  25c 

Popular  Mathematics.  By  Denning  Miller 

One  of  the  fa*te*t-*clling  malliematio  book*  for 
vlf-Uiulv  on  the  market  today.  $3.75 

Mathematics  Rr fresher.  By  A  Hooper 

A  streamlined  test  designed  to  teach  young  men  of 
average  intelligence  enough  iiiltimrhr.  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ment*  f rtf  aviation  air  crew*  $2.50 

Practjcaj  Mathematics  for  Home  Study  By 
Palmer  and  Bibb 

A  dear,  simple  and  suable  treatment  uf  ilic  essentials 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  ulgrhrj  and  trigonometry, 
written  in  simple  and  graphic  terns*  $4.00 

Mathematics  for  Electrician*  and  Radio¬ 
men.  By  Nelson  M  Cooke. 

Used  in  many  military  and  naval  schools,  and 
civilian  radio  school*.  $4.00 

College  Aegeisra-  By  Cooley.  Graham,  John  and 
Tilley. 

The  usual  ground  r*  covered,  hut  in  a  particularly 
fresh  and  lucid  manner  that  will  bold  the  interest 

of  the  ttudent  $2.25 

Plane  and  Sphericai  Trigonometry  By  Kell*. 
Kern  and  Bland 

Used  at  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies  Em 
phaiirc*  the  application  of  mathematical  principles 
to  military*  and  naval  problems  $2.75 

Sphfhical  Trigonometry  with  Naval  and 
Military  Applications.  By  Kell*.  Kem,  and 
Bland, 

One  hundred  and  twelve  Colleges  and  uniscrsittes 
adopted  this  text  within  four  months  aftee  publi 
cation  $2.40 

Elements  of  ELEcnucmr  By  Timbic. 

Thh  text  is  used  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School  at 
F»tt  Monroe  N*.O0 


Stcfansxm,  an  American  nf  Icelandic  descent,  is  <in« , 
the  world’*  Arctic  experts.  In  this  book,  he  has  vvritte 
scholarly,  hut  in  no  manner  dull,  history  of  Grcrnland  | 
should  do  much  to  help  us  understand  the  lands 
ground  and  economic  picture  Stefansson  hegtm  his 
in  prehistoric  times,  anti  goes  on  from  there.  L 
Greek  history,  sagas,  and  other  sources  provide  lead* 
his  interest -exciting  analyses. 

The  chapter  titled  "Strategic  Importance"  is  cspecu 
valuable. 


Our  Quiet  Neighbors 

III!  UNGUARDED  FRONTIER.  By  Edgar  W 
lnms.  Net*  York  Doubleday,  rXmtn  and  Gomji 
Inc.,  l‘M2  470  Rage*.  Bibliography;  Index.  $4.00. 

Edgar  W.  Mclnnis.  a  member  of  the  Department 
History,  University  of  Toronto,  has  written  a  valu 
history  of  American  Canadian  relations.  Canadians 
always  known  more  about  the  United  States  than  An 
cans  luxe  known  of  Canada,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
a  book  of  this  type  should  come  from  the  Canadian  side* 
the  liorder. 

The  author  has  written  a  factual,  but  almost  thnllio 
history  of  our  relations  with  our  neighbor  to  tin*  north,  i 
rime  passes  wc  must  become  more  aware  of  Canada, 
both  countries  must  he  more  understanding  of  tlic  aimst 
life  of  the  other.  This  hook  would  he  a  good  starting  ( 
for  arts  person  who  wants  to  assure  our  good  relations  i 
the  nation  on  tl*c  other  side  of  the  unguarded  frontier. 


Hitler  Found  Out 


THE  RED  ARMY.  By  Michel  Bcrchin  and  Eliahu 


iu  Ben 

Ho^NcwYork^WiW.  Norton  ami  Company  Inr 


I'M!.  265  Pages:  Illustrated:  Index;  S3.0Q. 

Any  estimate  of  the  Sov  iet  army  has  to  he  taken  n» 
faith,  since  all  we  really  know  about  this  powerful  miliun 
machine  is  that  it  works— and  works  better  than  we  tad 
dared  hope.  The  author*  of  this  estimate  are  Russia* 
journalists,  widely  experienced,  and  well  educated.  M 
reading  this  joint  effort,  wc  can  feel  reasonably  sure  ttat 
their  historical  data  is  correct,  that  their  statistical  datl  » 
as  accurate  as  the  hush-hush  Soviet  policy  will  permit,  ttat 
their  analyses  of  previous  kittles  are  constructed  from  U* 
best  sources;  and  that  their  description  of  the  Rusiur 
trends  of  military  thought  is  bom  of  first-hand  knowledge 
With  this  background,  the  authors  offer  a  rather  thorough 
if  popular,  study  of  the  Red  Army  anti  find  that  *tun 
grail— as  the  history  of  the  pasi  two  years  has  ahead1 
proved.  Their  thoughts  as  to  why  it  i*  good  arc.  t  bereft*1* 
the  meat  nf  the  Ixiok;  the  “why"  is  well  explained. 


f  *  f 

Typhus  and  Typhoid 

SILENT  ENEMIES.  By  Jusiina  Hill.  New  York;  G  P 
Putnam’s  Sons.  lrM2.  260  Pages.  Index;  $2,50. 

The  line  officer  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  dtsea* 
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jnd  disease  control  as  something  belonging  exclusively  to 
,iie  Medical  Department.  Low  disease  rates,  whether  the 
disease  be  malaria  or  venereal  illnesses,  are  as  much  a  func¬ 
tion  of  command  as  low  accident  rates  or  military  courtesy, 
gut  the  line  officer  is  at  a  disadvantage.  He  is  not  expected 
to  know  very  much  about  disease,  and  yet  proper  co¬ 
operation  with  the  medical  services  requires  a  certain  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  symptoms,  vectors,  results,  and  other 
manifestations  of  diseases. 

Miss  Hill  has  written  a  clear,  nontechnical,  interesting 
hook  on  diseases  and  their  control,  with  added  material  on 
bums  and  wounds,  that  should  prove  valuable  for  every 
officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  lives  and  fighting  efficiency 
of  American  soldiers.  Medical  officers,  although  under- 
„undablv  wary  of  line  officers  who  profess  to  know  too 
much  about  medicine  or  surgery’,  should  welcome  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  this  book  to  the  line  officer's  library’.  The  book 
usurps  none  of  the  medico's  functions— it  merely  provides 
the  understanding  necessary’  to  cooperation. 

Although  Silent  Enemies  was  written  for  the  intelligent 
general  reader,  it  fits  very  nicely  into  a  military  library. 

y  y  y 

The  Inside  Looking  Out 

THE  ARMY  LIFE.  By  Private  E.  J.  Kahn,  Jr.  New  York: 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1942.  152  Pages;  $1.75. 

It  is  probably  true  that  only  in  the  United  States  would 
ne  End  a  book  written  by  a  private,  with  the  foreword  to 
that  book  written  by  his  division  commander,  a  major 
general.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  only  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  would  we  find  the  general  matching  and 
even  surpassing  the  light  and  whimsical  tone  of  the  book's 
author. 

Major  General  E.  F.  Harding,  in  his  foreword,  says, 
Private  Kahn’s  humor,  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  is  not 
strained.  Neither  is  it  bitter.  It  is  gentle,  and. he  injects  it 
easily,  sometimes  almost  imperceptibly,  into  his  story. 
Don’t  read  him  if  you  are  looking  for  belly  laughs.  Ele  ap¬ 
peals  only  to  that  part  of  the  anatomy  above  the  neck.” 

Which  is  a  better  review  than  your  reviewer  could  have 
written.  Private  Kahn  has  written  his  impressions  of  the 
army,  without  using  a  single  cliche  or  story  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  Caesar's  time, 

■r  y  v 
Humor  for  Soldiers 

THE  NEW  YORKER  WAR  ALBUM.  New  York-.  Ran¬ 
dom  House,  1943.  108  Pages;  $2.00. 

The  best  of  the  New  Yorker’s  humorous  war  cartoons 
have  been  selected  for  this  album.  Soglow,  Williams,  Amo, 
jkben  Day,  Hoff,  and  thirty-  seven  other  top  cartoonists 
have  their  best  work  reproduced.  Civilian  defense,  the 
!rmy.  and  the  every-day  citizen  come  in  for  their  share  of 
?«d-riatured  ribbing  by  master  caricaturists. 

Rffien  we  can  laugh  at  our  troubles,  they  don’t  seem  like 
'roubles  any  more.  For  this  reason  alone,  if  the  reviewer 
*erea  battery  commander  this  album  would  have  top 
Parity  on  the  list  of  hooks  to  buy  for  the  battery  library 
*  day-room.  Any  American  soldier  or  civilian,  who  can 
re»d  through  this  book  without  at  least  a  dozen  chuckles  is 
P°°r  risk  for  morale  insurance. 


For  Dayrooms 

BEST  CARTOONS  OF  THE  YEAR.  Edited  by  Law¬ 
rence  Lariar.  New  Y'ork:  Crown  Publishers,  1942.  125 
Pages;  $2.00. 

It  is  a  sourpuss  indeed  who  will  not  get  a  chuckle  per 
page  out  of  this  collection  of  the  best  cartoons  from  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  Saturday  Evening  Post ,  Colliers,  Liberty, 
This  Week,  and  other  magazines,  and  a  large  selection  of 
top-notch  cartoonists,  are  represented  in  this  collection. 
This  is  another  must  for  the  dayroom  or  camp  library. 

y  y  y 
The  Far  Outpost 

AUSTRALIAN  FRONTIER.  By  Ernestine  Hill.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1942.  315 
Pages;  Glossary;  Index;  Illustrated;  $3.50. 

The  things  Miss  Hill  writes  about  the  Australian  "out¬ 
back"  must  be  true,  because  an  exceedingly  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  could  not  produce  such  places,  people,  or  events.  The 
author  spent  five  years  traveling  in  the  little  known  parts 
of  the  great  continent  of  our  ally— a  frontier  that  makes  our 
own  Wild  West  take  the  ranking  of  Central  Park  on  a 
dreamy  Sunday.  Hostile  blacks,  burning  deserts,  steaming 
tropics,  treacherous  shores,  uninhabited  forests,  strange 
animals  and  sea  creatures,  and  the  handful  of  whites  who 
pit  their  strength  against  nature  and  the  savage  make  a 
breath-taking  adventure  story  that  loses  none  of  its  effect 
because  it  is  factual. 

If  the  war  comes  closer  to  Australia,  the  Americans  who 
look  upon  this  country  as  a  land  as  well-organized  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  subsistence  as  our  own,  are  due  for  a  rude 
shock.  It  will  be  no  simple  matter  to  move  thousands  of 
troops  through  vast  areas  of  our  co-belligerent's  territory. 
The  country  is  too  rough,  the  climate  too  harsh. 
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BATTERY  DUTIES 

COAST  ARTILLERY  CORPS — A  CHECKLIST 

The  oolv  summary  in  print  of  those  varied  duties  that  come  under  the  head  of  "housekeeping.' 
VThile  part  of  the  administrative  dudes  listed  are  prescribed  in  regulations,  the  larger  pan  consists 
of  those  unwritten  administrative  customs  that  have  gradually  evolved  into  more  or  less  stand¬ 
ard  practice. 

HKRE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  CHAPTERS  IN  THIS  VOLUME: 


Th*  battery  commander  and 
his  officer* 

The  battery  executive 
The  administrative  officer 
The  meal  officer 
The  athletic  and  recreation 
officer 


25<  for  single  copies, 
postpaid 


The  ranee  officer 
The  first  sergeant 
The  supply  sergeant 
The  gun  commander 
The  mesa  sergeant 
The  nonrom  In  charge  of 
quarters 

QUANTITY  ORDERS: 

I  to  10  copies:  25<  each 
11  to  50  copies:  20<  each 
51  or  more  copies:  I7<  each 


The  battery  clerk 
The  kitchen  police  and  dining 
room  orderly 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  heat¬ 
ing  plant 

The  dayroom  orderly 
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Administration  and 
Personnel  Records 

(Latest  Edition) 

The  orderly  room  and  headquarters  bible. 


Or*n  r.n 
NtaWf 


27.  Waterproof  paper  binding  -  $1-50 

26.  Full  cloth  binding . 2.00 


The  Officer’s  Guide 

(iMletl  Edition) 

Few  experienced  officers  care  to  be  without  a 
late  copy  of  this  book,  no  manor  where  they 
may  he.  The  newer  officer;  the  officer  who  can¬ 
not  keep  up  with  the  regulations  and  new 
features  of  our  rapidly  expanding  army:  and 
the  enlisted  man  who  hopes  to  become  an  of¬ 
ficer.  will  hardly  be  able  to  do  without  OF¬ 
FICER'S  GUIDE. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  this  is  the 
largest  selling  military  hook. 
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HOW  TO  WIN 

IN  HAND-TO-HAND  FIGHTING 

A*  taught  to  the  Rrili-h  ( ioiitniandos  and  the 
U.  S.  Armed  Forces 
By  CAPTAIN  \V\  E.  FAIRBAIRN 


y*ou  don’t  need  &Aute  itienqiPi 

WITH  YOUR  BARE  HANDS 
YOU  CAN  BEAT  THE  MAN 
WHO  WANTS  TO  KILL  YOU 


No.  200  on  the  Journal  IWtokUvt 

$1.00  (Single  Copies) 

2$  or  more  15%  discount 
50  or  more  20%  discount 
100  or  more  25%  discount 


A  Colorful  Marching  Song! 

The  Coast  Artillery’s  Own 

£iiasii  ox:  Artillery 

Officially  adopted  by  the  V.  S.  Coait  Artillery  Association 

Band  -  75  cent*  Piano  Solo  *  50  cent* 


Oiiiiiiors*  Instruction  Pamphlets 

NOW  IN  TECHNICAL  MANUAL  SERIES 

TM  4-305  1st  and  2d  Class  Gunner,  Fixed  Artillery .  75c 

TM  4-310  Expert  Gunner,  Fixed  Artillery .  50c 

TM  4-315  1st  and  2d  Class  Gunner,  Mobile  Scacoast  Artillery -  60c 

TM  4-320  Expert  Gunner,  Mobile  Scacoast  Artillery’ .  55c 

TM  4-325  1st  and  2d  Class  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery .  40c 

TM  4-330  1st  and  2d  Class  Gunner.  AA  Searchlight  Batteries .  35c 

TM  4-335  Expert  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery .  40c 

TM  4-340  1st  and  2d  Class,  and  Expen,  Submarine  Mine  Batteries  . .  • 

•Not  yet  available.  (G.I.P.  No.  12.  Submarine  Minine.  utill  available  at  $1.15.) 

10%  Discount  on  above  Prices  in  Lots  of  100  or  More 


